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Battle  lines  are  forming  at  the  polls. 
David  Murray  reports  from  four  fronts. 


Black  emergence  meets  white  resistance.  Both  sides  are  frustrated  by 
inflation,  high  taxes  and  Vietnam. How  will  it  affect  four  key  U.S.  mayoral 
elections  ?  Will  the  nation’s  tensions  be  eased  at  the  ballot  box  —or  heightened? 

To  get  the  answers  as  they  develop  at  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Newark  and 
New  York,  Sun-Times  national  affairs  correspondent  David  Murray  will 
go  to  the  scenes  of  action— just  as  he  recently  went  to  Hong  Kong.  Tokyo, 
Saigon,  Bangkok  and  New  Delhi  to  report  at  firsthand  how  their  leaders 
influence  our  national  policies. 

This  thorough  investigative  approach  to  important  issues,  culminating  in 
crisp,  relevant  prose,  is  typical  of  the  reporting  of  David  Murray.  It  also 
typifies  the  coverage  of  the  newspaper  he  represents— one  reason  the 
Sun-Times  is  known  in  Chicago  as  "The  Bright  One." 


Chicago  Sun-Times 

Tlk(g  EirSgM 

Newspaper  Division  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 


The  Beauty 
Of  Louisville 


Is  Being  HERE 


Louisville  has  intercontinental  jet-age  vrings  on  its  future 
with  the  proposed  new  3-state  regional  airport.  Louisville's 
present  airpo't  handles  jet  flights  from  all  parts  of  the 
U.S.  The  new  Louisville  Intercontinental  Airport  is  planned 
to  accommodate  air  traffic  non-stap  from  forfeian  countries, 
making  Louisville  the  international  air  capital  of  the 
Ohio  River  Valley.  Cost?  About  $250  million! 

In  seeking  federal  government  permission  for  direct 
foreign  flights.  Air  Board  officials  note  that  Louisville  is 
the  "fastest  growing  city  in  the  Ohio  Valley."  Annual 
growth  rote  is  80%  higher  than  Pittsburgh 
and  13%  greater  than  Cincinnati. 

Louisville  newspaper  rates  are  another  product  of  sound, 
futuristic  thinking.  Equal  ROP  rates  reflect  a  true  reduction 
of  national  rates.  Today  a  page  ad  in  The  Courier-Journal 
and  The  Louisville  Times  costs  the  notional  advertiser 
20%  less  than  in  1961,  eight  years  ago. 

20%  less!  How  do  you  like  that  for  a  switch? 

Talk  to  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  about  Louisville 
and  newspaper  cost  efficiency. 
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LOWEST  PAGE  CPM  IN  MAJOR  MARKETS 


t][£]IjF!  •  •  .listens 

listen..  .  HELPS 

And  they 

both  win 
awards 


HELP!,  the  spunky  action  column  in  Rochester's  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  won  a  Gannett  Newspapers'  Frank  Tripp  Award  this  month 
because  it  listens  to  problems  and  solves  them. 

"listen  . . the  weekly  young  people's  tabloid  in  The  Times-Union, 
brought  Rochester  another  Tripp  Award  because  it  helps  the  under-25 
readers. 

The  Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers  are  people  papers. 

Their  Tripp  Award  features  prove  it,  because  when  you're  judged 
by  your  peers  (editors  from  other  newspapers  select  the  winners),  you  are 
judged  most  severely. 

HELP!  doesn't  just  tell  readers  where  to  get  help.  It  HELPS!  by 
itself,  solving  problems  even  if  it  means  taking  on  the  State  of  New  York 
or  huge  corporations. 

"listen  . . ."  is  edited  for  under-25  readers  by  under-25  editors  with 
under-25  ideas.  The  editors  listen  to  what  the  young  people  want,  and 
write  about  it. 

Gannett  Rochester  — where  HELP!  listens,  and  "listen  ..."  HELPS. 

The  Times-Union  Bmarralirodoriirimidf 


55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 

Wembers:  Gannett  Group 


Bellingham  Herald 


Located  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  state,  the  Bellingham 
Herald  has  been  serving  the  community  for  over  79  years. 
During  these  years.  The  Herald  has  seen  its  readers  change 
the  surrounding  country  from  a  timbered,  pioneer  frontier  to 
a  new  frontier  of  growing  irKlustrialism  along  with  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  logging,  mining,  commercial  fishing,  and  farm¬ 
ing.  Serving  the  counties  of  Whatcom,  Skagit,  Island  and  San 
Juan,  the  Bellingham  Herald  continues  to  be  “Northwest 
Washington's  Number  One  Advertising  and  News  buy"! 


*0NE  OF  THE  FAMILY... 


what  is  federated? 


Federated  Publications,  Inc.  is 
a  mid  west  to  far  west  organize 
tion  of  seven  newspapers  . 
in  four  states  .  .  with  1439 
employes.  Three  of  our  com 
munities  are  state  capitals,  and 
two  are  the  homes  of  Big  Ten 
universities. 

We  came  into  being  in  1928. 
Each  of  our  newspapers  is  a 
pioneer  member  of  its  com 
munity,  which  makes  us  as 
local  as  the  town  hall  clock. 

Federated  is  proud  of  its  herit 
age,  sensitive  to  its  responsi 
bilities  -  and  confident  of  its 
future. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 

19-21 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

19-21 — New  York  State  Associated  Press  Newspapers  Association.  She 
ton  Motor  Inn,  Binghamton. 

19-22 — California  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Stateline,  Nc-vedj. 
19-23 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  Urban  Transportation  and  Pubfe 
Policy,  Georgia  State  College,  Atlanta. 

21 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hol^ 
Boston. 

22- 23 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Waldorf  Astoria.  New  York  City. 
24-25 — New  Mexico  Press  Association.  Roswell,  N.  M. 

24-25 — Oregon-Washington  Associated  Press  Association.  Eugene,  Or*. 

24- 26 — Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Convention.  Leland  Hotel,  Mansfield,  C 

25 —  New  Jersey  Collegiate  Press  Association.  Montclair  State  CdII*^! 
Valley  Road,  Upper  Montclair,  NJ. 

25- 26— South  Daliota  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Asso'-latio- 
Mitchell,  S.C. 

2^— National  Press  Photographers  Association  Flying  Shortcourse  S'  mlw 
Los  Angeles. 

26- Nov.  7 — API  Seminar  for  Investigative  Reporters.  Columbia  University 
New  York. 

27- 28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Asso'^  iatiof. 
Parker  House,  Boston 

27-29 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Bev«ilf 
Hilton  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

27- 31 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  Hotel  Washington  Hilton,  Wajk- 
ington,  D.C. 

28—  National  Press  Photographers  Association  Flying  Shortcourse  Semine. 
Salt  Lake  City. 

30 — National  Press  Photographers  Association  Flying  Shortcourse  Sf-rnlnir, 
St.  Louis. 

30- Nov.  2 — Florida  Press  Association.  Gainesville. 

31- Nov.  I — Florida  NAE  Meeting.  Cape  Kennedy. 

31-Nov.  2 — California  Press  Women.  Sheraton-Universal  Hotel,  Univeiwl 

City,  North  Hollywood. 

NOVEMBER 

I — National  Press  Photographers  Association  Flying  Shortcourse  Seminsi 
New  York  City. 

I- 2 — Texas  Press  Association  Offset  Clinic.  Hill  Country  Press,  Frederlcb- 

burg. 

7-8 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Ad  Executives.  Tutwiler  Hotel,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala. 

7-9 — Rocky  Mountain  Advertising  Men.  Downtowner.  Denver. 

9-13 — Bureau  of  Advertising,  AN  PA  Board  of  Directors  Meeting.  Dor#do 
Beach  Hotel,  Dorado,  Puerto  Rico. 

9-14 — PNPA  Newspaper  Institute-Management  Seminar.  Penn  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Pocono  Manor  Inn.  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

9- 21 — API  Seminar  for  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs.  Columbia 

University,  New  York. 

10- 13 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  The  South  in  American  Politics.  Uh 
varsity  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa. 

12- 15— Sigma  Delta  Chi.  El  Cortez,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

13- 14— New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Molly  Pitcher  Inn,  Red  Bank. 
16-19 — njblic  Relations  Society  of  America.  Century  Plaza  Hotel,  Lot 

Aageles. 

16-19 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Hotel  anc 
Club.  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

16-21 — Oklahoma  Press  Association  Advertising  Short  Course.  Oklahoifls 
City. 

22 — Texas  Press  Association  News  Clinic.  Inn  of  the  Golden  West,  Odessa 
30-Dec.  12 — API  Seminar  for  City  Editors  (newspapers  under  75,000  cir¬ 
culation).  Columbia  University.  New  York  City. 

DECEMBER 

15-19 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  Innovations  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools.  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

JANUARY.  1970 

4-16— API  Seminar  for  State  and  Suburban  Editors.  Columbia  UniversHyi 
New  York  City.  p 

II- 14 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  S'ylir'fi 
Hotel,  Ottawa.  Canada. 

15-16— NJPA's  48th  Annual  Newspaper  Institute  and  Best  Newspaper  Con¬ 
test.  Hotel  Dennis,  Atlantic  City. 
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Those  Spinning  Reels  *  * . 


spin  out  immediate  data  and  answers  Oonrey  cannot  be  without 
How  are  we  doing  compared  to  budget  estimates?  What  are  cash 
availabilities  and  requirements  for  six  months,  twelve  months, 
etc  ?  How  healthy  are  our  accounts  receivable?  From  twenty- 
eight  cities  in  seven  states,  material  is  gathered  and  answers 
produced  in  Donrey's  Data  Processing  Center. 

Checks  are  written,  newspapers  addressed,  depreciation  auto¬ 


matically  calculated  .  and  excitingly  enough  we  have  |ust 
scratched  the  surface  Because  at  Donrey.  through  techniques, 
technology  and  people,  we  continually  strive  to  be  a  faster  re¬ 
acting.  better  managed,  higher  profit  organization  Perhaps,  the 
reason  Donrey  has  moved  to  the  forefront  in  publishing  circles 
Our  financial  management  system  on  the  IBM  360  is  described 
in  a  booklet  which  we  will  send  upon  request  We  think  you  will 
find  it  most  interesting 


DONREY  MEDIA  GROUP 

Ooncild  W  Reynolds  President 
737  N  Mcnn  •  Uis  Vegcis  Nevodo  89IOI 
920  Royers  Avenue  •  Fot?  Smith  Arkcmscts  72901 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 

Which  retail 
promotion  makes 
every  shopper 
avvinner? 

It’s  that  small  wonder  among  promotions: 
Trading  Stamps. 

They  are  saved  in  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  households.  And  here’s  one  big  rea¬ 
son  they’re  so  popular; 

Unlike  most  retail  promotions,  they  allow  a 
merchant  to  return  the  benefits  of  the  promotion 
to  all  his  customers— and  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  patronage. 

Here  are  some  things  an  average  food  retailer 
doing  a  $1.2  million  annual  business  might  use 
to  promote  sales  instead  of  giving  stamps: 

He  could  give  away,  by  chance  drawing,  only 
six  high-priced  cars. 

He  could  offer  phone  orders  and  free  delivery, 
provided  only  10  per  cent  of  his  customers  used 
the  service. 

He  could  offer  charge  accounts,  as  long  as  no 
more  than  one-third  of  the  business  was  done  on 
that  basis. 

In  each  of  these,  only  a  fraction  of  the  custom¬ 
ers  benefit.  With  trading  stamps,  every  shopper 
is  a  winner. 

That’s  one  reason  why  S&H  Green  Stamps 
have  been  given  by  leading  American  retailers 
since  1896. 


The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  American  way  of  thrift  since  1896 
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JAMES  DENT,  “The  Gazetteer”  columnist  for  the  Charlrstot 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette,  received  a  copy  of  “Scrihhner’s  Commentary,"  i 
magazine  of  the  extreme  right,  dated  August  1940,  with  a  commeH 
by  the  magazine’s  donor  that  old  magazines  just  go  to  show  how 
wrong  we  are.  The  magazine’s  lead  story  is  entitled  “Dirigiblea— 
Weapons  of  Tomorrow.”  Other  beauts,  reports  Dent,  defend  l.ind. 
bergh’s  position  in  regard  to  Nazi  Germany  which  was  “soft,”  and 
give  unshirted  hell  to  FDR’s  aid  and  comfort  to  Great  Britain.  “AD 
in  all,”  says  Dent,  “it  was  a  dismal  look  backward,  especially  the 
somewhat  complimentary  story  on  Dr.  Paul  Josef  Gobbels.”  .  .  . 
HAROLD  FINLEY,  Chicago  Today  financial  columnist  and  a  vice 
president  of  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co.,  was  described  recently  by 
the  paper’s  assistant  financial  editor,  Ralph  Gray,  as  “so  much  of  a 
bear  he  ought  to  wear  a  face  mask  on  Sundays.”  But  unlike  the 
average  stock  market  bear,  said  Gray,  Finley’s  record  has  proven  the 
thrice-weekly  writer  correct  .  .  .  WHAT  TO  WRITE  ABOUT  ON  A 
DULL,  NOSTALGIC  DAY?  Corydon  (Ind.)  Republican’s  Lenoie 
LaHue  filled  a  recent  column  with  remembrances  of  pleasing  odon 
she  encountered  in  her  childhood  days.  Among  her  remembered 
sniffs:  Sawmills,  the  smell  of  freshly  sawed  lumber,  the  one-room 
country  school  house  opened  after  being  closed  all  summer — a 
special  smell  of  chalk  dust,  erasers  and  oiled  floors;  homemade 
sausage  frying  in  an  iron  skillet;  coffee  bubbling  in' a  percolator. 
She  listed  many  more  odors  she  remembers,  some  not  so  pleasant 
(Now  there’s  a  gal  with  a  nose  for  news!)  .  .  . 


*  «  « 


PIMPLY  PROSE 

Keep  all  your  words  simple 
To  avoid  wrriting  woes. 

A  long  word’s  a  pimple 

That  pops  out  of  your  prose. 

— J'rank  Tyger 


*1  «  « 


.  .  .  NORM  BESS,  Indianapolis  News  state  editor,  covered  (or 
uncovered?)  the  first  Miss  Nude  America  beauty  pageant  at  Rose- 
lawn,  Indiana,  for  the  News,  and  wrote  this  lead  for  his  story:  “The 
first  Miss  Nude  America  pageant  came  off  without  a  stitch.”  .  .  . 
SYLVIA  PORTER,  syndicated  columnist,  enunciated  a  theory  that 
U.S.  economy  moves  as  the  hemlines  do.  Captioned  the  Chicago  Daily 
News:  “A-hem!  Economy  Tied  to  Skirt  Lengths!”  . . .  “THOUGHT 
IT  MIGHT  BE  OF  NOTE,”  writes  Frank  Ellis,  sports  editor  of 
the  Blytheville,  (Ark.)  Courier  News,  “the  name  of  the  recently 
begun  column  by  our  women’s  editor,  Mrs.  Nan  Rauch,  has  been 
called  (at  her  own  choice),  ‘Nan  About  Town’.”  .  .  .  THE  NEW 
YORK  TIMES,  in  its  “Winners  &  Sinners”  bulletin,  chides  itself 
for  this  sentence  in  a  recent  Times  story:  “The  screen’s  unchallenged 
First  Lady,  the  first  performer  of  either  sex  to  win  three  Oscars 
for  best  actress  HEADLINE  over  story  in  the  Indianapolis 

Star  about  women  who  can  sit  legally  at  bars  in  Indiana  but  aren’t 
interested:  “Gals  Proving  No  Stool  Pigeons.”  .  .  .  POETIC  HEAD 
in  Indianapolis  Star:  “Woman  Uses  Noodles;  Sends  Nixon  Strudel.” 


HEADY  HEADS:  Over  the  story  about  steam  cars  in  the  Denver 
Post:  “S-S-Steam  S-S-System  S-S-^ems  a  C-C-Certainty.”  .  .  .  ART 
LARSON  of  Portland,  Ore.,  sends  along:  A  SANTA  CLAUS  LET¬ 
TER  FROM  THE  CLASSinED  ADV.  MGR’S  BOY—  “Dr.  St.  Cl.," 


i 


writes  junior,  “Iv  bn  a  rl  gd  boy.  Brg  me  a  pr  ice  skts.  Brg  Daddy 
gif  clubs.  Mom  wnts  a  fr  coat.  Brg  Sis  a  tlkng  doll.  Iv  carrts  fr  yr 
reindr.”  Tks  Art. 


»  »  * 


WRONG  ADDRESS 

A  church  page  typo  on  which  I  don’t  care  to  dwell 
Placed  my  own  church  at  Eighth  and  Hell. 

My  long-suffering  minister  corrected  with  a  smile. 
“Please  re-locate  our  church  at  Eighth  and  Heil!” 

—Merry  Baxter 
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Today  It's  the  Western  Retail  Center  of 

BIG,  BUSTLING  MOBILE 

Mobile  is  the  transportation  hub  of  the  Central  Gulf  Area.  The 
city  is  served  by  four  airlines,  four  railroads,  50  truck  lines,  100 
steamship  and  barge  lines,  and  three  bus  lines.  Two  interstate 
highways  and  four  U.S.  highways  pass  through  Mobile.  A  univer¬ 
sity,  two  4-year  colleges,  a  junior  college,  and  numerous  techni¬ 
cal  training  centers  provide  an  abundance  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Climate?  Just  about  every  outdoor  sport  is  enjoyed  the 
year  'round.  Plant  sites?  Store  sites?  We've  got  'em! 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


Ten  Years  Ago  Jhis  Was 
Mobile's  0jily^S,WAMP  .^ 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Rob«H  U.  Brown  Jam**  Wright  Brown 

Publishar  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  th*  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Cifculsliona 
Member.  Amencao 
Buatneas  Pres*  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1969- -21,41! 
Renewal  Rate  73.37% 


La  Prensa^a  100th 

Newspapers  observing  their  100th  birthdays  are  no  longer  novelties 
in  this  country  because  there  have  been  so  many  of  them.  But  the 
centenary  Oct.  18  of  La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  is  significant 
because  the  newspaper  has  liecome  a  symbol  in  the  fight  for  freedom 
and  indejjendence  against  tyranny  and  dictatorship  in  Latin  America 
where  military  regimes  are  censoring  and  suppressing  the  press  today 
to  an  extent  greater  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  decade.  Argentina  is 
no  exception. 

La  Prensa  is  symbolic  also  because  it  exemplifies  the  highest  jour¬ 
nalistic  ideals  and  ethics  in  Latin  America.  The  "creed”  of  the  Inter 
.American  Press  Association  is  the  hemispheric  counterpart  of  the 
“Canons  of  Journalism”  of  the  American  Newspaj>er  Publishers  As- 
so(iation,  reprinted  in  EltP  last  week,  and  is  taken  from  a  statement 
issued  by  E/equiel  P.  Paz,  publisher  of  La  Prensa,  on  an  earlier  birth¬ 
day  in  1925: 

“To  give  information  with  exactness  and  truth,  not  to  omit  any¬ 
thing  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  know,  to  use  always  an  impersonal 
and  correct  form  without  prejudice  to  rigorous  and  forceful  thought, 
to  exclude  rumors,  those  statements  that  take  refuge  liehind  such 
phrases  as  'It  is  said,’  or  ‘We  arc  assured,’  and  to  affirm  only  that  which 
has  become  a  conviction  based  on  proofs  and  documents,  to  consider 
that  the  lack  of  an  item  of  news  is  preferable  to  its  erroneous  or  un¬ 
justified  publication,  to  take  care  that  the  personal  opinion  of  the 
writer  l^e  not  expressed  because  that  would  be  equivalent  to  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  news,  and  the  reporter  must  not  invade  the  field  reserved 
to  other  sections  of  the  newspaper,  to  remember  before  writing  how- 
powerful  is  the  instrument  that  the  writer  is  using,  and  that  the  harm 
caused  to  an  official  or  private  person  can  never  be  completely  repaired 
by  an  explanation  or  a  rectification,  in  however  gentlemanly  spirit 
this  may  be  given,  to  keep  serene  and  elevated  ground  in  debate  and 
not  to  affirm  anything  today  that  we  may  have  to  modify  tomorrow, 
and  finally,  to  inscribe  in  letters  of  gold  in  permanent  place,  always 
in  sight  of  your  work  tables,  the  words  of  Walter  Williams,  that  out¬ 
standing  North  American  servant  of  the  press:  ‘no  one  should  write  as 
a  join  nalist  that  which  he  cannot  say  as  a  gentleman.’ 

Watch  for  tv  ad  changes 

N’ewspa|>ei  ad  managers  who  are  looking  for  a  windfall  of  cigarette 
advertising,  after  the  manufacturers  withdraw  their  budgets  from 
television  at  the  end  of  1970,  had  better  step  back  and  take  another 
look  at  the  long  range  picture. 

Certainly,  the  tobacco  budgets  will  go  into  print  but  no  one  knows 
in  what  pro|K)rtion.  Furthermore,  no  one  can  foresee  the  tremendous 
pressure  that  will  be  exerted  in  the  television  industry  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  a  S200,(M)(),00()  advertiser.  Already  television  is  going  all 
out  to  capture  the  retail  advertising  dollar.  Seagram  Distillers  has 
broken  the  no-liquor  tabocj  on  British  television  and  there  are  rumors 
it  will  happen  here.  \  group  of  tv  stations  (Avco)  has  announced  it 
w-ill  no  longer  obsene  the  N.AB  (kxle  prohibition  of  live  models 
for  lingerie  advertising  which  could  provide  an  added  attraction  for 
retailers. 

Newspaper  admen  better  see  to  it  that  they  don’t  lose  as  much  as 
they  gain  in  the  big  switch  of  advertising  dollars. 
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Stars  &  Stripes  accused  of  treason 

Military  in  Vietnam  not 
telling  GI’s  ‘like  it  is’ 


In  1954  the  Tokyo  edition  of 
Stars  &  Stripes  dropped  “Beetle 
f  Bailey”  from  its  comic  page — 
allegedly  for  poking  too  much 
I  fun  at  the  brass.  GI’s  in  the 
‘  Far  East,  in  fighting  trim  from 
doing  battle  with  assorted 
Chinese  Communists  and  North 
Koreans  during  the  United 
States  “Police  Action”  in  Korea, 
fired  an  angry  fusillade  of  pro¬ 
test  letters  at  the  army.  Every¬ 
one — right  up  to  the  Pentagon 
—denied  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  dastardly  deletion  and 
the  Army’s  oldest  private  was 
quietly  remustered  on  the  Stars 
A  Stripe's  comic  page. 

Fift^n  years  later  “Beetle 
Bailey”  is  still  getting  into 
trouble  in  the  Stars  &  Stripes 
eomic  section.  But  he’s  not  alone 
—the  whole  paper  is  in  the  dog¬ 
house,  along  with  the  entire 
United  States  Armed  Forces  In¬ 
formation  Network  in  Vietnam. 

Colonel  James  Campbell,  52, 
of  White  Bear  Lake,  Minn.,  re¬ 
cently  accused  the  paper  of  pub¬ 
lishing  too  many  unfavorable 
combat  reports,  one  of  which 
told  of  a  United  States  infantry 
company  that  had  been  badly 
shot  up.  Colonel  Campbell 
labeled  Stars  and  Stripes  the 
“Hanoi  Herald,”  and  said  its 
action  constituted  treason.  He 
is  a  former  UPI  bureau  chief, 
according  to  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine. 

B.  Drummond  Ayres,  Jr.,  a 
Saigon  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times  explored  the 
entire  situation  and  the  Times 
ran  an  extensive  story  by  him 
on  Tuesday  as  follows: 

Colonel  Campbell  also  is  for¬ 
mer  editor  in  chief  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  edition  of  Stars  and 
Stripes,  who  was  scheduled  to 
take  over  the  Pacific  edition 
upon  completion  of  a  tour  as 
chief  army  information  officer  in 
Vietnam,  according  to  Ayres. 

KmbarraHHod  Pentagon 

But  his  allusion  apparently 
so  embarrassed  the  Pentagon — 
though  many  high-ranking  pro¬ 
fessional  soldiers  were  reported 
to  be  in  agreement  with  his 
charge — that  he  was  assigned 
to  an  obscure  military  post  in 
the  United  States. 

Colonel  Campbell  made  known 


his  dissatisfaction  in  a  speech 
presented  to  a  conference  of 
military  editors  and  information 
officers.  He  was  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  the  session  and  the  speech 
was  read  for  him.  He  has  since 
refused  further  comment,  wrote 
Ayres. 

“The  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes”  the  speech  said,  “has 
earned  for  itself  the  title  of  The 
Hanoi  Herald.  Look  at  this 
story.”  He  cited  an  article  about 
an  infantry  company  of  the 
American  Division: 

“  ‘They  were  here  when  it  all 
started  last  week  and  have  been 
chewed  up  and  chewed  up  again 
until  Thursday  morning  they 
numbered  only  73  men  and  two 
officers.’ 

“And  the  next  paragraph,” 
the  speech  continued: 

“  ‘Thursday  evening,  when  the 
fighting  was  over,  they  would 
number  only  46  men  and  one  of¬ 
ficer.’ 

“Whether  these  fig^ures  are 
true  are  completely  beside  the 
point.  It  is  my  contention  that 
such  irresponsible  reporting  is 
absolutely  devastating  to  the 
morale  not  only  of  American 
Division  soldiers  but  all  soldiers. 
It  also  is  my  contention  that 
such  reporting — in  The  Stars 
and  Stripes,  of  all  publications! 
— is  of  tremendous  aid  and  com¬ 
fort  to  the  enemy.” 

Colonel  Campbell  continued : 
“This  story  goes  on  to  tell  of 
the  cowardice  of  a  soldier.  Is 
this  the  Stripes’  mission?  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  United  States 
Army  in  Vietnam  that  such 
stories  do  not  border  on  treason 
— they  are  treason.” 

Deny  .charges 

Officials  of  Stars  and  Stripes 
deny  all  of  the  colonel’s  charges. 
“Our  men  are  under  strict  in¬ 
structions  to  play  it  straight,” 
said  Major  Jimmie  Wilson,  the 
Vietnam  editor.  “They  don’t 
slant  the  news  and  they  get  it 
on  the  spot  whenever  they  can. 
One  of  our  reporters  has  been 
killed  in  this  war  and  several 
have  been  wounded.” 

Times  man  Ayres  continued: 

The  editors  and  newsmen 
under  Major  Wilson,  39,  of  Mul¬ 
berry,  Fla.,  refuse  to  talk  for 
publication.  But  in  a  typical 


private  comment,  one  said  re¬ 
cently  : 

“Sure,  we  spend  a  lot  of  time 
in  Saigen  working  over  hand¬ 
outs — most  of  them  squibs  of 
publicity  meant  to  keep  touchy 
generals  happy. 

“As  for  those  ‘treason’  stories 
Campbell  griped  about  — 
granted,  some  of  us  well-mean¬ 
ing  guys  come  up  with  them 
periodically.  But  getting  them 
in  the  paper  is  quite  the  op¬ 
posite  from  the  push-over  that 
the  good  colonel  implied,  Ayres 
was  told. 

But  the  print  media  being 
disseminated  to  the  military  in 
Vietnam  isn’t  the  only  source 
of  news  under  attack.  “The 
American  Forces  Vietnam  Net¬ 
work”  is  also  under  the  gun. 

Say  it  right 

Missing  from  the  output  of 
the  military  network  for  exam¬ 
ple,  are  phrases  that  have  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  vocabulary 
of  the  war  for  everyone  except 
network  personnel.  These  “no- 
nos,”  as  they  are  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  within  the  network, 
are  listed  on  a  management 
memorandum  titled  “Let’s  Say 
It  Right.” 

To  say  it  right,  an  announcer 
must  use  “Vietcong  extortion¬ 
ist”  instead  of  “Vietcong  tax 
collector,”  “civilian  irregular  de¬ 
fense  soldier”  instead  of  “mer¬ 
cenary,”  “search  and  clear” 
instead  of  “search  and  destroy,” 
“enemy  killed”  instead  of  “Ix^y 
count,”  “I’ght  and  scattered  ac¬ 
tion”  instead  of  “lull,”  and 
“U.  S.  troop  pullout.” 

Such  treatment  of  the  news 
— mainly  war  news — has  led 
two  servicemen  assigned  as  an¬ 
nouncers  to  charge  the  network 
with  censorship. 

All  of  the  charges  have  been 
denied.  Nevertheless  they  have 
resulted  in  reassignments  for 
several  men,  and  Defense  De¬ 
partment  officials  say  they  are 
conducting  a  “comprehensive 
review.”  Representative  Chal¬ 
mers  P.  Wylie,  Republican  from 
Ohio  has  begun  a  private  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Stars  and  Stripes  and  the 
network,  both  multimillion  dol¬ 
lar  operations  run  by  the  Pen¬ 
tagon,  are  the  prime  news 
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sources  for  American  troops  in 
South  Vietnam.  More  than  135,- 
000  copies  of  the  24-page  tabloid 
are  distributed  free  throughout 
the  country  every  day,  and  the 
network  broadcasts  radio  and 
television  news  summaries 
throughout  the  day. 

Besides  news,  both  operations 
also  carry  a  mixture  of  analysis, 
features  and  entertainment. 
Both  have  reporting  staffs, 
though  most  news  is  bought 
from  commercial  news  agencies 
in  the  United  States. 

Neither  carries  paid  adver¬ 
tising.  However,  the  network 
often  runs  announcements  warn¬ 
ing  soldiers  of  the  dangers  of 
venereal  disease,  marijuana, 
high  explosives  and  careless 
driving,  and  extolling  such  vir¬ 
tues  as  thrift,  use  of  the  zip 
code  and  frequent  letters  home. 

The  Times’  story  said: 

The  dispute  over  what  soldiers 
in  South  Vietnam  should  read 
and  hear  has  seldom  involved 
news  of  events  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
not  even  news  of  antiwar 
demonstrations,  student  dis¬ 
orders  or  race  riots.  Both  Stars 
and  Stripes  and  the  armed 
forces  network  seem  to  have 
satisfied  their  critics  with  their 
coverage  of  such  matters. 

The  dissatisfaction  has  arisen, 
instead,  mainly  from  coverage 
of  news  events  occurring  within 
Vietnam.  It  has  been  voiced  not 
only  by  military  editors,  re¬ 
porters  and  information  officers 
but  also  by  ordinary  soldiers. 

• 

NfH  like  it  in 

“They’re  just  not  telling  it 
like  it  is,”  said  Pvt.  David  Dug¬ 
ger,  a  2t-year-old  rifleman  from 
Atlanta,  whqn  asked  his  opinion 
of  the  network  and  of  Stars  and 
Stripes.  He  added: 

“Lots  of  times  we’ve  been 
kicked  around  by  Charlie  [the 
Vietcong].  But  it  always  comes 
out  sounding  like  nothing  more 
than  a  skirmish  after  the  edi¬ 
tors  are  through  with  it.” 

According  to  Sp/5  Michael 
Maxwell,  who  was  the  first  net¬ 
work  broadcaster  to  complain, 
“the  dissatisfaction  with  the 
militar>’’s  coverage  of  war  news 
is  symptomatic  of  the  deep 
American  division  over  the  war.” 

Cpl.  Rick  Frederickson,  the 
other  broadcaster  who  com¬ 
plained,  said:  “It’s  the  old  view 
of  things  against  the  new  view.” 

The  corporal,  20  years  old, 
from  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was 
taken  off  war  news  at  his  own 
{Continued  on  page  10) 
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Editors  take  work, 
newspapers  apart 


Bv  Gerald  B.  Healev 


Indianapolis 

Students  feel  there  are  no 
new  frontiers  and  that  they  are 
in  a  vacuum,  while  newspapers 
are  not  helping  to  alleviate  the 
condition. 

This  was  one  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  arrived  at  during  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  a  special  critique  group 
arranged  as  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Editorial  Writers  re¬ 
cently. 

The  accent  on  individualism 
is  a  result  of  the  tightening  of 
the  economy,  most  agreed,  and 
the  saboteurs  of  the  campuses 
are,  for  the  most  part,  not  the 
journalism  students  or  those 
taking  special  courses. 

Not  that  they  are  necessarily 
conservative,  but  it  is  the  liberal 
arts  graduate  who  is  not  sure  of 
the  future  and  it  is  this  gradu¬ 
ate  who  feel  there  are  no  new 
frontiers. 

Along  these  lines,  the  panel 
argued,  there  is  not  enough  in 
newspapers  telling  these  peo¬ 
ple  “you  can  do  something  if 
you  really  want  to”;  the  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  was  there  is  not 
enough  motivating  done  in  news¬ 
papers  and  too  much  informa¬ 
tion  provided  in  the  estimation 
of  students. 


Don't  call  for  action 


were  preoccupied  with  keeping 
clean  and  preaching  the  “new 
morality”  in  the  streets.  These 
tactics  were  described  as  being 
“non-comformist  in  a  highly 
conformist  fashion.” 

It  was  agreed  that  not  all 
youngsters  can  be  lumped  to¬ 
gether,  that  many  are  good  stu¬ 
dents  and  not  regressive.  As  to 
the  constraints  in  newspaper- 
ing  on  these  questions,  it  was 
the  feeling  that  publishers  and 
top  editors  today  have  more 
people  to  answ’er  to  and  this 
tends  to  influence  them  in  using 
care  in  analyzing  situations. 

But,  another  noted,  if  people 
are  given  the  choice  of  making 
up  their  own  minds  editorials 
could  be  done  away  with  unless 
they  are  on  big,  hot  issues. 


As  for  editorials,  students 
have  argued  with  professors 
and  newspapermen  that  too 
many  take  a  position  but  do  not 
call  for  action. 

The  question  was  extended : 
“Are  we,  as  editorial  writers, 
dealing  with  the  questions  of 
fascination  with  nudity,  exhi¬ 
bitionism,  removing  top  gar¬ 
ments  at  rock  festivals?” 

It  was  generally  agreed  that 
these  are  symptoms  of  the 
struggle  that  is  going  on  in 
mass  society  and  that  young¬ 
sters  are  showing  their  con¬ 
tempt  for  conformity.  They  re¬ 
sent,  for  the  most  part,  news¬ 
papers  dealing  sensationally 
with  exhiUtionism,  feeling  they 
are  private  matters  and  that 
they  are  opposed  to  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  older  generation. 

Conversely,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  parents  in  the  23-25 
years  of  age  bracket  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  conformance  with  some 
of  the  established  customs.  One 
editor  described  a  tour  he  made 
of  the  Haight-Ashbury  section 
of  San  Francisco.  He  found 
what  he  called  a  “form  of  re¬ 
gression”  there.  Many  hippies 


Good  columnists  valuable 


established  press  shuns  and  they 
are  speaking  to  a  group  that 
the  institutionalized  press  is  not 
reaching. 

One  of  the  myths  that  was 
shattered  was  by  the  hippy  press 
when  it  raised  the  claim  that 
marijuana  was  not  harmful. 
This  could  well  have  been  dealt 
with  in  the  institutionalized 
press,  one  said,  or  at  least  a 
more  relevant  position  should 
have  been  taken. 


Another  editor  submitted  that 
good  columnists  are  valuable  in 
influencing  readers  and  that 
many  may  be  more  influential 
with  their  writings  than  are 
editorials.  Youngsters  like  opin¬ 
ions  and  numerous  columnists 
are  projecting  them  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  columns. 

The  discussion  got  into  the 
area  of  publishers  and  one  edi¬ 
torial  writer  stated  there  are 
no  great  newspapers  that  don’t 
have  great  publishers.  Another 
said,  of  publishers,  that  there 
is  one  group  of  the  “don’t  rock 
the  boat”  type,  another  is  the 
satisfied  group.  Another  argued 
that  if  a  publisher  won’t  turn 
an  editorial  writer  loose  he  will 
have  a  poor  editorial  page. 

Here,  it  was  argued,  all  edi¬ 
torials  don’t  get  things  done 
and  it’s  not  possible  to  be  100 
percent  successful.  As  one  put 
it,  “you  win  some,  you  lose 
some,”  while  another  mentioned 
that  while  admitting  “losing 
some”  the  writer  has  to  be  care¬ 
ful  that  “it’s  not  a  copout.” 

Some  thought  they  saw  a 
trend  back  to  personal  journal¬ 
ism  while  one  observation  was 
that  editorial  writers  are  prob¬ 
ably  not  talking  to  the  people 
they’d  like  to  talk  to  in  their 
editorials. 

As  to  the  implications  of  so- 
called  underground  newspapers, 
one  said  the  editors  and  writers 
of  these  papers  “are  showing  us 
we’re  a  bunch  of  hypocrites.” 
Most  said  underground  publica¬ 
tions  are  a  failure  and  inferior, 
but  one  disagreed.  He  said  such 
papers  raise  sex  and  other  im¬ 
portant  questions  w'hich  the 


Fear  subscription  loss 

Some  publishers  fear  that  by 
turning  an  editorial  writer  loose 
on  some  of  these  hairy  matters 
the  readers  will  disagree  and 
will  stop  taking  the  newspaper. 

One,  who  had  surv'eyed  in 
depth  the  Chicago  scene  during 
the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention,  deplored  management 
“sticking  up  for  their  harrassed 
reporters  (many  of  whom  were 
beaten  by  police)  during  the 
first  three  days  of  altercations 
and  then  deserting  them  by 
printing  Daleyisms  (statements 
by  Mayor  Richard  Daley  of  Chi¬ 
cago)  which  infuriated  the 
w’orking  press.” 

The  younger  people  on  the 
Chicago  newspapers  felt  their 
managements  had  betrayed 
them  in  running  statements  by 
Daley  that  they  felt  were  not 
justified. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  few,  news¬ 
papers  are  ready  to  “break 
over”  to  more  iiebral  usage  of 
obscene  words.  It’s  the  editor 
who  has  to  decide  when  he’s 
going  to  break  the  barrier  to 
taboo  words. 

Members  of  the  group  were: 

Sig  Gissler,  editorial  writer, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
chairman;  Richard  B.  Laney, 
editor,  editorial  pages,  Deseret' 
News,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
Curtis  p.  MacDougall,  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism,  Northwestern 
University;  Edw’in  McDowell, 
editorial  writer,  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic,  Phoenix;  Robert  T.  Pittman, 
editorial  of  ^itorials,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times;  Howard  K. 
Preston,  associate  editor,  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  Plain  Dealer,  and 
David  Gillespie,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer. 


Editorialists  are  constricted 


events  or  interpret  the  rh/thn 
of  history.” 

Picou  continued  that  if  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  today  in 
danger,  it  is  because  the  press 
as  a  gigantic  business  has  failed 
to  accept  the  full  measure  of 
its  responsibility  to  the  public. 
He  asserted  newspapers  ar<‘  not 
providing  the  correct  intelli^rence 
necessary  for  Democratic  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Had  newspapers  projected 
their  influence  into  the  stream 
of  social  action  the  campu.s  re¬ 
bellions,  the  black  revolution  and 
the  recurring  cycles  of  urban 
disobedience  might  have  been 
mitigated  or  even  halted,  in 
Picou’s  opinion. 

Picou  argued  that  newspaper 
editorials  do  not  represent  the 
constituent  groups  and  major 
goals  of  our  society  and  he  called 
for  the  press  to  improve  itself. 
He  recommended  that  society 
needs  a  truthful,  comprehensive 
and  intellig^ent  account  of  the 
day’s  events  in  a  context  which 
gives  them  meaning;  a  forum 
for  the  exchange  of  comment 
and  criticism;  a  means  of  pro¬ 
jecting  the  opinions  and  atti 
tudes  of  the  groups  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  to  one  another;  a  method 
of  presenting  and  clarifying  the 
goals  and  values  of  the  society; 
and  a  way  of  reaching  every 
member  of  the  society  by  the 
information,  thought,  and  feel¬ 
ing  which  the  press  supplies. 

Picou  pleaded  for  reserving  of 
the  dilemma  in  which  newspa 
pers  find  themselves :  “The  press 
is  free  but  editorial  writers  are 
not.” 


Stars  &  Stripes 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


request.  Specialist  Maxwell  told 
the  Times  he  was  “retired 
after  he  took  his  case  to  civilian 


Thomas  M.  Picou,  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Defender,  de¬ 
clared  on  another  panel  titled 
“Who  trusts  editorials?”  that 
the  “great  limitations  placed 
upon  editorial  writers  constrict 
their  area  of  thought  and  force 
them  to  follow  institutional  poli¬ 
cies  which  are  often  at  variance 
with  reality  and  the  movement 
of  history.” 

Picou  said  this  difficulty 
“must  be  traced  to  publishers 
.  .  .  men  who  have  neither  the 
requisite  nor  the  intellectual 
range  to  gauge  the  march  of 
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newsmen. 

“He  volunteered  for  reassign 
ment,”  said  the  network  com 
mander,  Lieut.  Col.  James 
Adams,  42,  of  Springfield,  Va. 

Specialist  Maxwell  and  Cpl. 
Frederickson  are  typical  of 
those  military  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  in  the  war  zone — non 
professional  soldiers  in  their 
early  twenties  with  varying 
journalistic  experience  —  who 
feel  the  old  rules  governing  what 
should  be  reported  no  longer 
apply.  They  think  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  war  requires  that 
soldiers  in  the  field  not  be  misled 
through  presentation  of  an  ever- 
rosy  picture. 

Specialist  Maxwell  says  tiiat 
to  create  such  a  picture,  his  net¬ 
work  not  only  ordered  him  not 
to  report  corruption  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  but  also  told 
him  not  to  report  that  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  soldier  had  shot  two 
Americans. 
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Artists  not  political  analysts 

Cartoonists  hold  own  in  face 
I  of  ‘generation  gap’  charges 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 

Cartoonists  effectively  blunted 
the  well  aimed  verbal  arrows  of 
three  teen  members  of  the 
.  “Now”  generation  last  week  at 
I  the  year’s  second  meeting  of  the 
Newspaper  Comics  Council  in 
New  York.  The  youths’  charges: 
funnies  haven’t  kept  pace  with 
the  times. 

Billed  as  “Cartoonists  Face 
the  Students”,  the  meeting’s 
prime  time  was  given  over  to  a 
panel  discussion  between  three 
(all  over  40)  cartoonists:  Allen 

(Saunders,  creator  of  “Mary 
Worth”  and  “Steve  Roper”;  Lee 
I  Falk,  of  “Mandrake”  and  “The 
I  Phantom”;  and  Leonard  Starr, 
of  “On  Stage”,  and  three  stu- 
i.  dents:  Grover  Gatewood,  a  Lin- 
I  denhurst,  N.Y.  high  school  stu- 
!  dent;  David  Pierson,  of  Balti¬ 
more  City  College;  and  Steven 
Levine,  of  Denver,  a  17  year 
old  columnist  with  the  Denver 
Post  and  the  Register-Tribune 
Syndicate. 

Lf-vine’s  column,  tentatively 
labeled,  “Speaking  Out”,  will  go 
I  to  Press  November  14.  To  date 
i  three  papers  have  picked  up  the 
once-a-week  feature.  Levine’s 
work,  w'hich  has  for  the  past 
year  been  appearing  in  the  Post, 
concerns  itself  with  youth  as  a 
I  sub-culture.  By  his  own  de¬ 
scription  he  is  a  high  school 
,  “drop-out”,  an  appellation  less 
than  accurate  since  he  will  be 
entering  college  without  taking 
hia  senior  high  school  year,  on 
the  weight  of  advanced  courses 
1  he  has  taken. 

f  Came  out  slugging 

I  When  the  discussion  bell  rang, 
the  youthful  columnist  came  out 
swinging.  He  said  that  action 
comics  have  been  “left  behind 
by  the  times” — they  have  not 
kept  up  with  the  issues  of  the 
day.  He  conceded  that  some  are 
“okay”  but  most  just  make  a 
“surface  effort”  in  keeping  up 
with  the  times. 

Falk  countered  with  the  ex¬ 
planation  that  strips  have 
changed  with  the  times  and  not 
just  in  the  dress  the  characters 
are  wearing.  He  cited  social 
changes  in  his  “Mandrake”  and 
“The  Phantom”  as  examples.  He 
said  that  with  the  latter  he  has 
had  to  take  into  account  the 
changes  taking  place  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Africa  where  much  of 


the  action  takes  place. 

Gatewood,  the  youngest  of  the 
trio,  opened  his  comments  with 
the  opinion  that  youth  should 
be  able  to  identify  with  the 
comics.  In  addition,  he  said,  the 
funnies  should  have  good  draw¬ 
ings  and  modern  dialogue.  Later 
in  the  program  he  took  pains 
to  point  out  that  his  views  dif¬ 
fered  from  those  of  his  two 
panelist  colleagues.  “I’m  young¬ 
er.  I’m  not  so  bitter,”  he  put 
down  for  the  record. 

Pierson’s  view  of  comics 
echoed  in  some  ways  that  of 
Gatew’ood’s,  when  the  former 
called  for  “relevant  dialogue” 
in  the  funnies. 

Starr  challenged  the  youths’ 
contention  that  comics  should 
express  the  political  views  of 
their  creators,  with  a  “why 
should  they”  stance.  He  main¬ 
tained  that  cartoonists  should 
not  editorialize  politically  in 
their  strips,  saying,  “It’s  not 
our  game.” 

Pointing  out  that  cartoonists 
are  basically  artists  and  humor¬ 
ists,  not  political  analysts,  Falk 
said  that  they  are  not  necessar¬ 
ily  qualified  nor  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  meaningful  political  com¬ 
ment. 

Saunders  defended  his  "Mary 
Worth”  as  being  in-step  with 
the  times  because  its  current 
theme  is  a  father  and  son  gen¬ 
eration-gap  sequence,  in  which 
he,  Saunders,  is  trying  to  ex¬ 
press  the  view's  of  both  the  con¬ 
servative  father  and  the  “New- 
Left”  son. 

“Slerolyped” 

“The  son  is  stereotyped”  and 
the  father  looks  like  a  buffoon, 
Pierson  charged,  and  then  said 
that  only  the  daughter  in  the 
strip  appears  realistic. 

The  audience  and  the  cartoon¬ 
ists  were  given  a  helping  of  the 
stereotyped  “you’re  part  of  the 
establishment”  treatment  by 
Pierson  and  Levine  w’hen  the 
talk  got  around  to  the  so-called 
underground  press  and  the 
comics  it  carries. 

Levine  and  Pierson  expressed 
concern  that  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  funnies  run  in  today’s  “es¬ 
tablishment  press”  fail  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  New  Left’s  side  of  the 
picture. 

Ijevine  replied  with  a  strong 


“yes”  when  asked  if  his  com¬ 
plaint  was  that  the  funnies  too 
often  make  the  cop,  the  fireman, 
the  doctor,  and  other  stereotyped 
members  of  the  establishment, 
appear  to  be  always  in  the  right. 
Levine  elaborated  when  he  said 
that  the  funnies  go  so  far  as  to 
make  all  clean-cut,  All-Ameri¬ 
can  type  youths  “right”  and  all 
hippie  types  “wrong.” 

Displaying  a  less  than  frantic 
liberal  attitude,  Pierson  said 
that  he  has  found  pornography 
in  the  underground  press  can 
be  “sickening”  but  went  on  to 
applaude  the  underground  com¬ 
ics  as  politically  “clever”  and 
artistically  “creative.”  He 
claimed  that  he  better  identifies 
with  the  underground  press. 

Levine  charged  the  establish¬ 
ment  press  (in  which  his  column 
must  be  included)  with  failing 
to  be  objective  while  claiming 
to  be.  The  underground  press, 
he  noted,  never  claimed  to  be 
objective  since  it  was  established 
to  present  the  side  of  the  New- 
Left,  understandably  a  slanted 
accounting. 

I,evine  challenged 

Levine  backed  dowm  from 
strong  challenges  from  the  audi¬ 
ence  when  he  charged  that  es¬ 
tablishment  reporters  don’t  have 
a  chance  to  get  their  material, 
un-edited,  in  print. 

He  was  asked  what  reporting 
he  had  done  and  if  it  had  been 
edited.  He  replied  that  he  had 
done  one  lengthy  piece  and  then 
admitted  that  “not  one  word  was 
edited.” 

Interest  was  shown  by  several 
syndicate  representatives  pres¬ 
ent  when  Levine  remarked  that 
some  of  the  underground  artists- 
cartoonists  could  be  “corrupted 
by  money”  into  doing  toned 
dowm  work  for  family  papers. 

Even  though  the  youths 
claimed  that  the  funnies  are  out 
of  step  with  the  times,  they  ad¬ 
mitted  that  most  youths  do  read 
the  comics.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  this  agrees  with  readership 
surveys  showing  that  eight  out 
of  10  teens  follow  comics. 

At  the  end  of  the  discussion 
the  youths  were  asked  what  they 
would  ideally  like  to  see  in  a 
strip.  Gatewood  replied  that  he 
would  like  to  see  a  strip  combin¬ 
ing  “Kerry  Drake”  by  Alfred 
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Andriola,  “Steve  Roper”  and 
“On  Stage.” 

Levine  and  Pierson  concurred 
on  their  choice  of  “Peanuts”  as 
the  ideal  strip.  Said  Pierson, 
It’s  a  strip  to  identify  with. 
“Pogo”  was  also  given  laurels 
by  the  pair. 

A  point  was  made  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  audience  which  drew 
agreement  from  most  of  the 
other  members.  It  said  that 
comics  are  read  by  so  many 
adults  because  of  the  “escape” 
from  problems  the  strips  afford. 
Today’s  youth,  it  was  said, 
hasn’t  faced  the  problems  their 
parents  have  and  consequently 
youths  seek  out  problems  to 
solve.  The  comics  don’t  offer 
problems  they  offer  relief. 

• 

Cleveland 
gets  bonus 
for  vacation 

Cleveland,  O. 

The  first  vacation  bonuses  in 
any  American  Newspaper  Guild 
contract  have  been  awarded 
members  of  the  Cleveland  Guild 
in  a  contract  settlement  with  the 
Cleveland  Press  and  the  Plain 
Dealer,  which  al.so  saw  top  mini- 
mums  rise  to  $250  a  week. 

Contract  pro^'isions 

The  contract  provides  a  bonus 
for  all  employees  who  qualify 
for  four-week  vacations — those 
with  at  least  nine  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Employes  presently  earn¬ 
ing  $200  a  week  or  more  will 
receive  $6  vacation  bonus  pay 
fq^  each  year  of  service.  Those 
earning  less  than  $200  will  re¬ 
ceive  $5  for  each  year.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  an  employee  earning  $200 
or  more  and  on  the  job  20  years, 
will  receive  a  bonus  of  $120. 

Bcmiu!*  for  I'A'^’ 

Until  now,  the  only  News¬ 
paper  Guild  contract  that  pro¬ 
vided  for  vacation  bonuses  has 
been  the  one  covering  members 
of  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers’  Union,  which  provides 
a  flat  sum  of  $75  a  week  while 
on  vacation. 

The  contract  also  provided  for 
general  increases  ranging  up  to 
$47  a  week,  a  seventh  paid  holi¬ 
day,  an  added  $1.50  in  pension 
contributions,  and  $4.25  a  month 
more  in  health  insurance  contri¬ 
butions. 

Top  minimums  for  reporters 
and  display  advertising  sales¬ 
men  were  increased  by  an  added 
$50  a  week  for  the  next  37 
months,  retroactive  to  May  1. 
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porter  who  came  vigorously  to 

reinstated  after  ^ 

the  New  York  Newspaper  Guild 
interceded,  but  trouble 

among  other  members 
the  staff  the  newspaper 

insisted  on  arbitrating  a  guild 

contract  clause  that  stated  that  NEW  PUBLISHER  of  Chicago  Sun-Ti 
a  reporter  could  ask  to  have  his  S.  Knight,  editorial  chairman  i 

name  removed  from  a  story  he  Bailey  K.  Howard,  president  of 

didn’t  like. 

Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive  hack  down  on  its  position  to 
vicepresident  of  the  guild,  said  insist  on  the  arbitration  of  some- 
staff  reporters  had  demanded  thing  we  regard  as  final  and 
that  their  names  be  left  off  the  settled.” 
stories  they  wrote  if  the  Post 
insisted  on  arbitration.  * 

Murphy  said  the  byline  clause  ^  i  i  •  i  •  j 
was  “plain  as  the  nose  on  your  IS  ClCCtCQ 

face.”  He  insisted  it  said  speci-  •  J  a. 

iically  that  the  newspapers  W  pi*CSlClClll 

“shall  not — may  not — use  a  re¬ 
porter’s  byline  over  a  story  if  he  Rochestf;r,  N.Y. 

objects.”  Grover  C.  Cobb,  vicepresident 

The  argument  centered  on  a  broadcasting  of  Gannett  Co., 
clause  found  elsewhere  in  the  has  been  elected  president 

contract  —  “Just  and  Pfficiont  of  WHEC,  Inc.,  Rochester  tv 
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Honor  Howard  Wood 
of  Chicago  Tribune 

Williamsburg,  Va  | 

The  Valley  Forge  Freedom 
Foundation  has  awarded  its 
Free  Enterprise  Exemplar 
Medal  to  J.  Howard  Wood, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Co. 

The  presentation  was  made  by 
James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  Copley  Newspapers,  at  an 
Associated  Press  luncheon,  here 
on  October  14.  Copley  is  a 
trustee  and  member  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee  of  the  Freedom 
Foundation. 

The  foundation’s  national 
awards  jury,  Copley  said,  had 
chosen  to  honor  Wood  “for  com¬ 
plete  commitment  through  a 
brilliant  career.  They  applaud 
(his)  unceasing  fight  for  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  to  know.” 
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EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE  changat  at  Baltimore  Newt  American 
bring  Thomas  White  to  the  post  of  executive  editor  and  Marvin 
Beard  to  that  of  managing  editor.  Mr.  White  had  been  managing 
editor,  while  Mr.  Beard  was  Baltimore  Associated  Press  correspondent. 
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QRI-ULATION 

Don’t  be  careless, 
it’s  ‘newspaperboy’ 


The  Circulation  Committee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  devised 
a  leaflet  regarding  the  use  of 
the  term  newspaperboy  as  a  re¬ 
minder  to  editors  and  newspaper 
writers  of  the  problems  inad¬ 
vertently  created  by  careless 
reference  to  newspaperboys  in 
misleading  terms. 

[  The  leaflet  was  sent  to  all 
ANPA  members  together  with  a 
letter  from  Barney  G.  Cameron, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Circula¬ 
tion  Committee. 

The  committee  believes  that 
the  public  at  large  will  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  role 
of  the  newspaperboy  in  servicing 
newspaper  readers  and  there 
will  be  less  chance  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  “al¬ 
ways  trying  to  undermine  the 
system”  if  preferred  terms  are 
used  in  speaking  of  newspaper- 
boys  in  news  columns. 

Mr.  Cameron’s  letter: 

“People,  things,  professions, 
occupations  are  easily  character¬ 
ised  by  the  terms  we  use  in 
referring  to  them.  Some  terms 
are  derisive,  some  derogatory, 
soh.e  abusive  and  some  are  cor¬ 
rect  when  speaking  of  doctors, 
lawyers,  bankers,  merchants — 
and  newspaperboys. 

“Newspaper  publishers  have  a 
special  reason  to  be  careful 
about  what  newspapers  call 
newspaperboys.  Over  and  over 
again  w’e  And  that  some  local, 
state  and  national  agencies  of 
government  are  prone  to  classify 
newspaperboys  as  employes  of 
the  newspaper.  Whenever  this 
happens,  newspaper  publishers 
and  newspaperboys  have  prob¬ 
lems,  and  sometimes  get  involved 
in  needless  controversy. 

“Many  times  news  columns  in 
our  own  newspapers  inadvertent¬ 
ly  use  phrases  or  terms  which 
tend  to  classify  newspaperboys 
as  employes,  thus  contributing 
to  the  problem. 

“The  ANPA  Circulation  Com¬ 
mittee  offers  a  brief  guide  which 
can  be  helpful  to  editors  and 
news  writers  in  choosing  accept¬ 
able  terms  and  phrases  and 
avoiding  inaccurate  terms  or 
terms  which  may  tend  to  cast 
the  newspaperboy  and  his  serv¬ 
ice  in  an  unfavorable  light.  The 
Circulation  Committee  is  well 
aware  that  its  advocacy  of  pref¬ 
erable  terms  is  not  sufficient, 
but  that  the  correct  terms  and 
phrases  must  be  the  ones  chosen 
by  editors  and  editorial  staff. 

“We  ask  your  assistance  in 


getting  this  booklet  into  the 
hands  of  your  editorial  people, 
and  asking  them  to  make  use  of 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  newspaperboy  and  the 
entire  newspaper  distribution 
system.” 

The  leaflet,  after  explaining 
that  newspaperboys  are  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors,  not  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  newspaper,  gives 
several  synonyms  for  the  name: 
carrier-salesman,  carrier,  little 
merchant,  junior  merchant,  in¬ 
dependent  contractor.  Generally, 
these  are  preferred  to  avoid  the 
derogatory  implication  of  such 
terms  as  newsboy,  newsy,  news 
kid,  paper  kid. 

These  are  terms  of  a  bygone 
era,  the  leaflet  points  out,  when 
underaged  and  underprivileged 
children  “hawked”  newspapers 
on  the  street  corners  and  in  bars. 

A  description  of  the  news¬ 
paper  carrier’s  work,  how  he 
earns  a  profit  and  leases  his 
route  are  described  in  the  leaflet. 
• 

Overseas  Press  Club 
exec  found  dead 

Francis  E.  O’Rourke,  40-year- 
old  former  executive  director  of 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America,  was  found  dead  in  a 
room  at  the  Newark  (NJ.)  Air¬ 
port  Motel,  an  apparent  suicide. 

Earlier  this  year  O’Rourke 
had  been  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  stealing  more  than  $1,500 
from  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
funds,  and  was  awaiting  trial. 
His  body  was  discovered  Octo¬ 
ber  14  by  a  cleaning  woman. 
Police  said  he  had  a  bullet 
wound  in  the  head  and  that  a 
.25  caliber  automatic  pistol  was 
found  at  his  side. 

O’Rourke  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  of  the  club  in 
October  1968,  after  club  officials 
had  asked  him  to  review  his 
books  and  records.  He  was 
arrested  in  AJ)ril  1969,  follow¬ 
ing  a  New  York  County  grand 
jury  indictment. 

Drowns  in  Ontario 

Manitouun  Island,  Ont. 

William  G.  Trestain,  62,  of 
London,  former  vicepresident  of 
London  Free  Press  Printing  Co. 
Ltd.,  drowned  .Saturday  in  Lake 
Manitou  near  the  dock  at  his 
cottage. 

Police  said  he  is  believed  to 
have  fallen  into  the  water  while 
trying  to  maneuver  a  boat. 


PR-media 
told:  seek 
credibility 

The  following  remarks  were 
presented  by  John  H.  Baer,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dejiartment  of  Public 
Welfare,  to  a  workshop  session 
at  the  University  of  Wiscoiusin 
School  of  Journalism,  at  Madi¬ 
son.  The  entire  conference,  titled 
"A  Free  Society  Through  Open 
Government,”  ivas  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  university  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  the  field  of  government 
services,  the  mass  media  pro¬ 
vide  the  main.stay  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram.  The  newspapers,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  stations — de¬ 
spite  the  issue  of  credibility — 
offer  the  channel  for  the  main 
thrust  of  communication  with 
the  great  majority  of  the  public. 

I  am  well  aware  that  Lou 
Harris  finds  that  college  edu¬ 
cated  people  refuse  to  believe 
that  the  mass  media  is  operating 
at  its  best,  but  as  one  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  media 
for  many  years,  I  can  say  with¬ 
out  reservation  that  they  “try 
harder;”  that  they  have  budget 
and  staffing  problems  as  we  all 
do.  Many  of  these  media  sin¬ 
cerely  engage  in  “in-depth”  re¬ 
porting  on  human  services  is¬ 
sues,  and  the  challenge  to  us  is 
to  provide  effective  cooperation. 
Too  often,  public  agency  people 
— for  a  variety  of  outmoded  rea¬ 
sons — hold  back  their  best  sales 
pitch  to  protect  recipients.  The 
question  now  is  who  is  going  to 
protect  the  bureaucrats  from  the 
recipients. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked 
both  sides  of  the  fence — the  news 
media  and  public  relations — are 
well  aware  that  often  both  sides 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  basic  reason  for  this 
gathering  is  improvement  on  the 
public  information  side.  The 
news  media  hold  similar  meet¬ 
ings  in  sincere  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  their  performance. 

Known  shortcomings 

The  mass  media  know  full 
well  about  their  own  shortcom¬ 
ings.  They  know  they  are  not 
reaching  many  inner-city  blacks. 
They  know  that  many  young 
people  do  not  believe  the  estab¬ 
lishment  news  media.  They  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the 
underground  press,  because  it 
fills  a  gap  they  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  cover.  Communication 
always  finds  a  way.  When  nor¬ 
mal  channels  fail  to  transmit 
the  message,  other  means  of 


communication  move  in.  The 
city  newspaper  reader  today  has 
his  choice  between  a  pr^uct 
from  a  vending  machine  or  from 
the  bare-footed  girl  on  the 
corner. 

A  recent  article  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  reported  that  there 
are  more  than  600  underground 
newspapers.  Some  colleges  and 
universities  have  their  own  stu¬ 
dent-operated  radio  program 
transmitted,  not  broadcast,  over 
their  internal  communications 
system.  When  the  ordinary 
means  of  communication  do  not 
carry  the  message,  it  always 
crops  out  in  one  way  or  another 
and  some  of  the  alternatives  are 
extremely  costly,  both  economi¬ 
cally  .and  socially. 

Thus,  any  prog^ram  involving 
the  mass  media  today  will  run 
into  two  major  roadblocks.  One 
between  blacks  and  whites,  and 
the  other  between  youth  and  the 
establishment. 

While  many  agencies  are 
claiming  progress  in  improving 
communications  between  the 
blacks  and  the  whites,  there  is 
still  a  very  far  way  to  go  to 
overcome  prejudice. 

Concerned  leaders  in  public 
and  voluntary  agencies  and  in 
business  and  industry  have  been 
trying  to  cope  with  these  two 
communications  problems.  Both 
are  a  long  way  from  solution. 

How  prejudice? 

All  public  information  direc¬ 
tors  need  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  factors  of  prejudice  and 
credibility.  Just  how  prejudiced 
are  the  people  in  your  organiza¬ 
tion?  What  have  you  really  done 
to  understand  youth? 

It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  the 
mass  media  must  utilize  more 
blacks  and  young  people  to  shore 
up  credibility.  The  real  chal- 
fenge  on  our  side  is  decentraliz¬ 
ing  human  services  by  taking 
them  to  the  people  through  per¬ 
sons  who  know  and  understand 
the  recipients,  and  by  inter¬ 
grating  our  organizations  to 
democratically  represent  the 
population  of  the  geographical 
area  they  serve. 

Until  public  administrators  do 
a  great  deal  of  mind  stretching 
to  really  bring  their  services 
to  the  recipient  in  his  own  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  to  employ  staff 
members  who  really  understand 
the  people  for  whom  they  often 
make  life-impacting  decisions, 
we  must  work  with  the  mass 
media  toward  a  more  believable 
product. 

The  first  step,  already  taken 
by  many  publishers  and  broad¬ 
casters,  is  recognition  of  the 
terrifying  truth  that  many  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  believe  the  mass 
media.  Government  public  in¬ 
formation  people  can  do  much 
to  help  to  narrow  this  gap. 
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Ridder  stock 
offer  near 
$23  expected 

The  public  offer  of  625,000 
shares  of  common  stock  in  Rid¬ 
der  Publications,  Inc.  (E&P  Oct. 
4,  page  48)  is  expected  to  be 
made  early  in  December  at  a 
price  near  the  $23  per  share 
filing  price.  Lehman  Brothers 
and  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.  are 
the  underwriters. 

The  shares  are  being  offered 
by  nine  members  of  the  Ridder 
family  and  a  trust  established 
by  Bernard  H.  Ridder  and  repre¬ 
sent  approximately  12%  of  their 
stock  holdings  and  about  10% 
of  the  shares  outstanding.  The 
company’s  principal  operations 
are  conducted  in  14  different 
cities  in  eight  states  and  involve 
newspapers,  broadcasting  and 
other  interests. 

The  group  of  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  is  said  to  be 
the  eighth  largest  in  the  U.S.  in 
terms  of  aggregate  weekly  circu¬ 
lation. 

The  consolidated  statement  of 
earnings  for  1968  covering  the 
Ridder  Publications  and  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  published  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  prospectus  dated  Sept. 
29,  shows  total  revenues  of  $104,- 
128,326  with  operating  income 
of  $14,847,878.  Net  income  was 
reported  as  $6,803,209  plus 
additional  net  income  of  $1,713,- 
238  from  fifty  percent  owned 
companies. 

The  latter  include  65%  of  the 
non-voting  stock  and  49.5%  of 
the  voting  stock  of  the  Seattle 
Timea,  a  26%%  interest  in 
WCCO-TV  and  AM-FM  radio 
in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  and 
the  CATV  system  in  Rice  Lake, 
Wise.,  and  a  50%  interest  in 
San  Jose  Cable  TV  Service,  and 
a  21.7%  interest  in  non-voting 
stock  and  30%  interest  in  voting 
stock  of  the  Minnesota  Viking 
Football  Club,  Inc. 

The  three  largest  newspaper 
operations  owned  by  Ridder 
Publications,  Inc.,  are  the  Son 
Joae  (Calif.)  Mercury  and 
Newa,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  and 
Diapatch,  and  the  Long  Beach 
Independent  and  Presa  Telegram 
contributing  28%,  19%  and  18% 
respectively,  to  the  consolidate 
revenue  report. 

All  other  newspapers  (Gary 
Poat  Tribune,  Paaadena  Star 
Newa,  Duluth  Newa-Tribune, 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Grand  Forka  Herald,  Aberdeen 
Ameriean-Newa,  Boulder  Daily 
Camera  which  was  bought  for 
$3,500,000  earlier  this  year. 
Garden  Grove  Orange  County 
Evening  Newa)  plus  weekly  and 
bi-weekly  newspapers  in  areas 


contiguous  to  Pasadena  and 
Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  plus  com¬ 
modity  and  transportation  wire 
services  operating  out  of  New 
York,  Kansas  City  and  Chicago 
(P.A.M.  News  Corp.,  Commod¬ 
ity  News  Services,  Inc.,  LFM 
News,  Inc.,  and  Transportation 
News  Ticker,  Inc.  contributed 
33%  to  consolidated  revenue. 

Broadcasting  interests  — 
WDSM-TV  and  radio  in  Duluth 
and  Superior,  KSDM  radio  in 
Aberdeen,  and  KSSS  radio  in 
Colorado  Springs  —  contributed 
2%  to  consolidated  revenues. 


Past  two  weeks’  range 
of  stock  quotations 

Oct.  I  Oct.  IS 

(N»w  York  Stock  Exchonqa) 

Borkty  Photo  .  Il^4i  ISVi 

Boisa  Cascada  .  tT/i  70 

Capital  Citias  Bdest^ .  27  31 H 

Cowlat  Communications  .  10%  II 

Crowall  Colliar  .  32){  32 

Crown  Zallarbach  .  W/t  38 

CuHar  Hammar  .  32%  33'/| 

Dayco  Corp .  24%  2S 

Eastman  Kodak  .  73  IbVt 

Eltra  Crop .  251/,  24% 

Fairchild  Camara  .  77%  B3% 

Foota,  Cona,  Balding  .  14  l3'/4 

Gannatt  Co .  34'/,  24% 

Gaorgia  Pacific  .  44  48% 

Graat  Northarn  Papar  .  55%  58 

Harris  Intartypa  .  48%  47% 

Inmont  .  17  IB 

Knight  Nawspapars  .  40*/,  37V, 

Intamational  Papar  .  37%  40 

Kimbarly  Clark  .  48'/,  74 

North  Amarican  Rockwall  . . .  24%  27% 

Tima  Inc .  47%  48 

Timas  Mirror  .  48*4  44% 

(Amarican  Stock  Exchanga) 

Digital  Equipmant  .  80  84% 

Domtar  .  l2'/4  12 

Ehranraich  Photo  .  30*/,  33% 

Milgo  Elactronics  .  3I'/|  38 

Naw  York  Timas  .  44*4  51% 

Papart,  Koanig,  Lois  .  II  13'/, 

Southwast  F^rast  Ind .  22'A  25% 

Wood  Industrias  .  15%  15 

(Ovar  tha  Countar) 

Booth  Naswpapars  .  35  38 

Boston  Harald-Travalar  .  31  27 

Cincinnati  ^quirar  .  35  34 

Dow  Jonas  .  133  134 

Downa  Comms .  17'/,  14 

Doyla,  Dana,  Barnbach  .  20%  17'/, 

Fadaratad  Publications  .  AT/t 

Gray  Advtg .  I41/4  I41/4 

Laa  Entarprisas  .  1^/,  IB'/, 

Madia  Ganaral  .  34  32 

Oqilvy,  Mathar  .  23'4  24 

Photon  .  21'/,  21% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  18'/,  18 

(Canadian  Exchangas) 

Abitibi  .  71/4  10% 

8.  C.  Forast  .  31  32% 

Graat  Ukas  Papar  .  25*/,  24% 

MacMillan.  Bloadal  .  33%  33*4 

Southam  Prass  .  58  54*4 

Thomson  Nawspapars  .  18  17*4 


IVew  headquarters 

Athens,  Ga. 

The  University  of  Georgia’s 
School  of  Journalism  has  be¬ 
come  the  new  headquarters  for 
the  Southern  Interscholastic 
Press  Association.  The  student 
organization  was  formerly  man¬ 
aged  and  sponsored  by  the  Lee 
Memorial  Jouimalism  Founda¬ 
tion  at  Washington  and  Lee  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Lexington,  Va.  The 
move  was  made  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  two  institu¬ 
tions  because  of  SIPA’s  growing 
size  and  complejcity,  according 
to  former  director  Paxton  Davis 
of  Washington  and  Lee. 


La  Prensa 
celebrates 
100th  year 

One  of  the  world’s  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  newspapers.  La 
Prenaa  of  Buenos  Aires,  is  cele¬ 
brating  its  100th  anniversary 
this  year  still  owned,  admin¬ 
istered  and  edited  by  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  its  founder. 

La  Prensa  (The  Press)  was 
founded  Oct.  18,  1869,  by  Jose 
Clemente  Paz.  His  son,  Ezequiel 
Pedro  Paz,  followed  as  director 
in  1898  and  served  for  45  years. 
Their  gfrandson  and  nephew,  Al¬ 
berto  Gainza  Paz,  has  been  its 
director  since  1943.  His  eldest 
son,  Maximo,  is  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspaper  and  two 
other  sons,  Jose  and  Jorge,  are 
general  superintendent  of  the 
printing  plant  and  photo  editor, 
respectively. 

Several  governments  or  Ar¬ 
gentina  have  tried  to  still  La 
Prensa’s  voice,  but  it  survived, 
and  its  creed  of  journalism  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Inter  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association. 

Dictator  Juan  Peron  closed 
and  confiscated  La  Prensa  for 
five  years  betv.’een  1951  and 
1956. 

The  newspaper  is  bringing  out 
a  series  of  19  supplements 
spread  over  10  weeks  which 
trace  the  development  during 
the  past  100  years  of  aspects 
of  Argentine  life  ranging  from 
architecture  to  sports.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  gave  a  luncheon  on  the 
day  of  its  centenary  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  employees,  and,  in  the 
same  week,  a  reception  for  its 
adveirtisers  and  friends  to 
which,  characteristically,  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  were  not  in¬ 
vited. 

La  Prensa  is  housed  on  the 
Avenida  de  Mayo  in  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  five-story  building  of  white 
limestone  with  balconies,  carved 
balustrades,  wrought  iron  fix¬ 
tures  and  grreat  brass  doors.  It 
moved  there  in  1898  and  Dr. 
Gainza  Paz’  office  was  occupied 
by  his  grandfather  and  his 
uncle  before  him. 

The  presses,  housed  separate¬ 
ly  several  blocks  away  are  the 
largest  in  South  America — a 
21-unit  hoe  rotary  with  seven 
double  folders  capable  of  put¬ 
ting  out  210,000  copies  of  a  24- 
page  paper  an  hour  and  an 
eight-unit  super  rotary  with 
three  double  folders  capable  of 
printing  100,000  32-page  news- 
papera  an  hour. 

Jose  C.  Paz,  was  27  years  old 
when  he  founded  the  newspaper. 
His  only  previous  journalistic 
experience  had  been  a  newspa¬ 
per  named  The  Argentine  In¬ 


valid  (El  Invalido  Arger.tino) 
published  to  advocate  aid  for 
the  disabled  servicemen  of  tb 
war  with  Paragfuay. 

As  capital,  he  had  raise  d  35,. 
000  pesos  of  the  time  from 
among  friends,  and  the  price  of 
each  copy  was  one  peso.  It  vis 
as  though  a  modern  newspaper 
costing  ten  cents  had  a  capital 
of  $3,500.  Two  months  after  its 
publication,  its  circulation  was 
700  copies.  Its  peak  of  725,321 
was  on  July  9,  1934. 

La  Prensa  was  one  of  the 
first  major  international  sub¬ 
scribers  to  United  Press,  and 
has  had  its  exclusivity  in  Buenos 
Aires  for  50  years.  The  fiftieth 
anniversary  fell  on  April  22 
this  year. 

It  has  always  been  a  leader 
in  service  to  the  community. 
When  it  moved  into  its  then 
new  building  in  1898,  it  inaug¬ 
urated  free  medical  consulta¬ 
tions  and  free  leg^al  consulta¬ 
tions  for  the  public  which  have 
continued  ever  since.  Its  public 
library  of  6,000  volumes  then 
has  grown  to  75,000  volumes  to¬ 
day. 


American  group 
buys  percentage 
of  Bangkok  daily 

Bangkok 

An  approximate  46  percent  of 
the  13,000  circulation  Bangkok 
World  has  been  purchased  by  a 
group  of  American  businessmen 
including  James  A.  Linen,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Time-Life,  Inc.  The 
World,  a  daily,  is  printed  in 
English. 

Linen,  in  making  the  an¬ 
nouncement,  stressed  that  Tinv- 
Life,  Inc.  was  in  no  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  transaction.  He 
noted  that  he  would  not  be  ac¬ 
cepting  a  place  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  corporation 
formed  by  the  American  busi¬ 
nessmen  in  order  not  to  confuse 
his  position  with  Time-Life, 
Inc.  He  will,  though,  own  stock 
in  the  company,  and  his  son, 
James  A,  Linen,  Jr.,  will  be  on 
the  board.  j 

Members  of  the  group  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  corporation  are: 
Howard  Clark,  chairman  of ' 
American  Express;  former 
Governor  William  Scranton; 
Edgar  Bronfam,  president  of 
Seagrams;  E.  Carroll  Stollen- 
werck,  chairman  of  Laird  and 
Co.,  an  investment  banking 
house;  Joseph  Reed  Jr.,  assist¬ 
ant  to  David  Rockefeller  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank;  Thcrni- 
as  Garry,  a  Chicago  investment 
broker;  John  Millington,  fo^ 
merly  of  Time-Life,  and  Linen, 
Jr.,  who  publishes  the  Dailn 
Calumet  in  Chicago. 
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Executives 
favor  more 
editor  data 

Richard  C.  Steele,  publisher 
of  the  IVoreester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  arid  Gazette,  and  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Research 
Institute,  will  recommend  to  the 
Institute  that  editors  be  brought 
into  the  production  development 
field  more  prominently. 

Similar  interest  has  been 
shown  by  I.  William  Hill,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Washington 
Star,  who  said  a  14-member 
committee  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  will  be 
given  assignments  in  specific 
areas  of  technology  as  they  re¬ 
late  to  the  new’sroom. 

Hill  reported  at  Edicon,  the 
meeting  in  Hamilton,  Bermuda, 
last  week  that  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  sponsors  for  editors 
and  publishers,  that  one  immedi¬ 
ate  phase  of  the  program  in¬ 
volves  annual  visits  by  editors 
to  the  Research  Institute  Lab¬ 
oratory  at  Easton,  Pa.,  and  to 
other  places  where  new  tech¬ 
niques  and  machinery  are  being 
tested. 

Ron  White,  director  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  gave  his  full  en¬ 
dorsement  to  the  idea  of  offering 
newsroom  experts  a  role  in  re¬ 
search  projects.  He  explained 
that  the  era  of  electronics  in 
the  newsroom  will  demand  that 
“you  get  it  right  to  start  with” 
b^ause  an  editor  will  be  able 
to  see  the  product  before  it  goes 
to  composition. 

It  is  important.  White 
stressed,  that  the  lines  of  com¬ 
munications  be  established  the 
editor  and  the  production  man¬ 
ager. 

“The  cry  of  production  man¬ 
agers,”  White  said,  “has  always 
been  ‘why  oh  why  is  there  never 
time  to  do  it  right  the  first  time 
and  always  time  to  do  it  over?’ 
All  that’s  on  the  horizon  is  a 
machine  that  will  do  what  it’s 
told  to  do  and  nothing  more.  The 
perfect  program  for  computer¬ 
ized  typesetting  hasn’t  yet  been 
developed  because  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  system  hasn’t  been 
defined.” 

White  added  he  doesn’t  expect 
to  see  a  fully  automated  produc¬ 
tion  process  in  the  1970s.  Rather, 
he  said,  the  major  research  will 
be  devoted  to  image  generation 
or  editorial  composing  systems 
directed  to  getting  all  of  the 
newspapers’  image  requirements 
into  electronic  memory.  Once  in 
memory,  he  said,  creativity  is 
freed  from  a  tie  to  the  repro¬ 
duction  process. 


“When  we  have  all  the  image 
needs  stored  in  a  computer,” 
White  said,  “we  are  free  to  send 
these  to  the  plant  across  town 
or  across  the  country  where  we 
may  reproduce  by  offset,  letter- 
press  or  facsimile  and  when 
home  facsimile  becomes  an  eco¬ 
nomic  reality  w’e’ll  be  prepared. 

Steele’s  receptiveness  to  the 
idea  of  letting  liters  have  more 
say  about  automation  in  the 
newsroom  (E&P,  Oct.  11,  page 
11)  was  reported  to  Edicon  by 
Robert  C.  Achom,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Telegram  and  Ga¬ 
zette.  It  was  Achorn  who  stated 
in  Hamilton  that  “if  automation 
is  going  to  change  .  .  .  the  way 
a  paper  is  edited,  let’s  make 
sure  automation  works  for  us, 
not  we  for  it.” 

• 

ABC  meets 
Oct.  22-23 


THE  LADIES  enjoyed  the  climate  during  United  Press  International 
Conference  in  Bermuda.  From  left,  Mrs.  Ted  Omelia,  Rawlins  (Wyo.) 
Daily  Times;  Mrs.  Robert  Thompson,  Hearst  Newspapers,  and  Mrs. 
Earl  English,  wife  of  the  school  of  journalism  director  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 


in  New  York 


The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  will  take  note  of  the  “In¬ 
formation  Explosion”  and  its 
effect  on  the  press  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  at  its  55th 
annual  meeting  October  22-23  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in 
New  York. 

The  association,  which  keeps 
tab  on  revenue-producing  cir¬ 
culation  of  new'spapers  and  peri¬ 
odicals,  will  also  tackle  some  of 
its  organization  and  policy  prob¬ 
lems,  including  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  to  admit  busi¬ 
ness  publications  with  less  than 
70  per  cent  paid  circulation. 

“The  Information  Explosion” 
is  the  theme  of  this  year’s  meet¬ 
ing,  and  it  will  be  discussed  by 
Harry  G.  Thompson,  recently 
elected  chairman  of  the  Maga¬ 
zine  Advertising  Bureau.  Thomp 
son  has  promised  that  his  pre¬ 
sentation  will  “be  an  explosion,” 
and  plans  a  “multi-media”  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem. 

The  meeting  will  get  under 
w’ay  with  the  annual  Canadian 
member  breakfast,  presided  over 
by  Preston  W.  Balmer,  vice- 
president  of  the  Regina  Leader- 
Post  and  Saskatoon  Star-Phoe¬ 
nix.  The  general  session  will 
open  at  9:30  a.m.,  Warren  Reyn¬ 
olds,  chairman  of  the  ABC 
board  of  directors  and  president 
of  Ronalds-Reynolds  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
presiding. 

The  closing  general  session  on 
Thursday,  geared  to  the  wom¬ 
an’s  viewpoint  in  the  “Informa¬ 
tion  Explosion,”  will  set  the 
stage  for  an  advisory  vote  on 
the  controversial  70  per  cent 
business  publication  issue.  Mem¬ 
bers  will  be  asked  in  divisional 
meetings  to  express  a  “yes”  or 


LORD  AND  LADY  MARTONMERE  greet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Mac- 
Farlane  of  the  Toronto  Telegram  at  United  Press  International  Edi¬ 
tors  and  Publishers  Conference  in  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 


‘  no”  vote  on  the  advisability 
of  establishing  separate  mem¬ 
bership  eligibility  standards  for 
such  publications. 

Final  decision  on  the  matter 
will  rest  with  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

At  least  five  new  directors  are 
to  be  chosen.  The  newly-formed 
ABC  Newspaper  Review  and 
Development  Committee,  formed 
by  merging  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  and  the  News¬ 
paper  Division  Review  Commit¬ 
tee,  has  selected  nominees  for 
three  of  the  directorships.  In 
addition,  three  independent 
candidates  announced  their  in¬ 
tention  to  seek  seats  on  the 
board  during  the  International 


Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  at  Toronto. 


Newspaper  tubes  hit 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Roadside  newspaper  delivery 
box,es  ar^  in  violation  of  Ver¬ 
mont’s  nbw  anti-billboard  law, 
the  state  attorney  general’s  of¬ 
fice  has  ruled.  The  ruling  ap¬ 
plied  to  having  the  name  of  the 
newspaper  on  the  sign.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  decision,  spokesmen  for 
the  TIC  expressed  the  belief 
that  it  would  be  leg^l  if  the 
newspaper  names  were  removed 
from  the  newspaper  tubes. 
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PR  man  tells  advantages 
of  selling  stock  to  public 


By  Newton  H.  Fulbright 


John  De  Nigris,  president  of 
the  first  public  relations  com¬ 
pany  ever  to  go  public  —  just 
about  a  year  ago — has  an  idea 
that  could,  he  believes,  help  the 
pr  business  catch  up  with  the 
times. 

The  idea  is  business  man¬ 
agement. 

Until  now,  he  says,  public 
relations  has  gotten  along  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  the  modem  cor¬ 
porate  structure  that  has  en¬ 
abled  client  companies  to  solve 
their  personnel  and  tax  prob¬ 
lems,  and  to  expand  and  live  be¬ 
yond  the  years  of  their  founders. 

De  Nigris  believes  he  has 
modernize  his  own  company, 
by  going  public  and  giving  key 
employees  “a  piece  of  the  ac¬ 
tion” — by  solving  tax  problems 
that  have  made  the  small  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  all  but  obsolete. 

“Everybody  w’ould  like  to 
own  a  small  business,  control  it 
with  his  own  hands,”  De  Nigris 
said  during  a  recent  interview. 
“But  nobody  can  afford  that  any 
longer.” 

“PR  firms,  for  the  most  part, 
are  just  that  —  small  businesses 
built  around  the  personality  and 
influence  of  one  man. 

“They  grow  with  him,  and 
they  die  with  him.” 

And  when  he  dies,  De  Nigris 
said,  his  family  is  confronted 
with  a  tax  problem  that  can 
leave  a  widow  and  children 
destitute. 

This  precise  thing,  he  re¬ 
called,  had  happen^  to  the 
family  of  a  man  he  had  talked 
with  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  about  joining  his  firm — 
John  De  Nigris  Associates  Inc. 

“I  wanted  him  to  come  in 
with  me,”  De  Nigris  said.  “I  ex¬ 
plained  why  I  thought  it  would 
be  to  his  advantage  to  do  so. 
By  incorporating  and  offering 
shares  to  the  public,  he  would 
become  a  shareholder  himself, 
and  could  benefit  from  the  20 
percent  capital  gains  tax  pro¬ 
vision  if  he  died  or  decided  to 
sell  his  interest  and  retire.  There 
would  still  be  a  company. 

“Well,  he  talked  about  it,  he 
was  interested,  but  he  ovmed 
his  own  business  and  he  liked 
that.  He  was  only  52  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  around  for  a  while. 
He  decided  to  go  on  the  way  he 
was,  with  his  own  operation,  but 
suddenly  he  died  of  a  heart 
attack. 

“His  wife  hasn’t  been  able  to 
sell  the  business  for  enough  to 


pay  the  state  tax  against  the 
estate.” 

Over  a  lunch  in  the  board 
room  of  his  headquarters,  76 
Beaver  Street  —  just  a  block 
south  of  Wall  Street — ,  De 
Nigris  told  how  he  had  bene¬ 
fited  from  “going  public”  in 
September,  1968.  He  thought 
other  PR  firms  would  follow  and 
benefit  from  his  example. 

“To  us,  going  public  has  just 
been  marvelous,”  he  said. 

His  field  had  been  business 
and  finance,  and  he  had  come  to 
public  relations  as  a  result  of 
his  interest  in  service  operations 
— companies  that  did  things  for 
other  companies  and  individuals. 
This  was  where  the  growth  was, 
and  would  be  for  some  years,  he 
said. 

After  graduating  from  City 
College  and  taking  post-grad¬ 
uate  work  at  New  York  Univers¬ 
ity,  De  Nigris,  who  is  only  40 
but  looks  younger,  went  to  Wall 
Street  as  a  financial  advisor. 
Then,  for  16  years  before  decid¬ 
ing  to  enter  public  relations  in 
1966,  he  was  a  securities  an¬ 
alyst. 

Looking  into  public  relations, 
“the  thing  that  struck  me,”  he 
said,  “was  impermanency.  No¬ 
body  stayed  put.  Men  would 
stay  with  a  firm  for  a  season  or 
two,  then  leave — go  somewhere 
else  for  more  money,  or  they 
would  form  their  own  busi¬ 
ness.” 

This  started  him  looking 
around,  into  other  companies 
trying  to  discover  why  some 
held  key  employees  and  others 
didn’t.  Sears  Roebuck  and  Com¬ 
pany,  for  instance  which  did. 

“The  answer,”  he  said,  “was  a 
piece  of  the  action.  If  you  want 
to  keep  them,  you  have  to  give 
your  people  an  interest  in  the 
business.  Stock  options  and 
profit-sharing.” 

Looking  further  into  public 
relations,  De  Nigris  discovered 
that  it  didn’t  conduct  its  own 
business  in  a  business-like  way. 

“The  people  in  it  didn’t  appear 
to  know — or  at  least,  they  didn’t 
appear  to  think  about  it  in  con¬ 
nection  with  themselves — ,  they 
didn’t  know  anything  about 
taxes — how  tax  laws  can  work 
against  you  if  the  business  is 
private,  in  your  name.  I  found 
some  of  them  were  paying  tre¬ 
mendous  salaries,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  profit.  But  this  meant 
they  didn’t  have  a  capital  re¬ 
serve  to  handle  anything  big 


ployees,  and  others  ha\e  i«. 
cently  acquired  stock. 

For  instance,  last  Mar  h  tin 
company  sold  1,000  sha;  eg  of 
common  stock  to  Samuel  A. 
Krasney,  senior  executive  vice, 
president,  for  $3  a  shan. 
Earlier,  1,500  shares  were  sold 
to  Jack  J.  Howard,  a  certified 
public  accountant  and  a  director 
,  .  of  company,  at  the  same  price 

when  It  came  their  way.  Money  Some  of  the  money  from  the 
is  the  all-important  thing  in  first  sale  of  stock  a  year  ago 
business — to  have  the  money  to  was  used  to  acquire  last  Jan- 
expand  when  the  opportunity  uary  Safire  Public  Relations, 
presents  itself.”  Inc.,  from  William  L.  Safire 

By  going  public— going  to  the  for  $250,000.  Safire,  a  former 
public  to  raise  capital,  De  Nigris  associate  of  John  Reagan  (Tex) 
had  been  able  to  expand  as  much  McCrary,  had  founded  the  firm 
in  two  years,  he  said,  as  he  in  1960,  with  offices  at  375  Park 
would  have  “in  the  ordinary  way  Avenue. 

from  earnings  on  the  original  “Bill  Safire,”  De  Nigris  said 
investment  in  40  years.”  “had  been  working  with  the 

The  brief  history  of  the  De  Richard  M.  Nixon  campaign 
Nigris  company  throws  light  on  committee,  and  when  Nixon  was 
what  the  founder  and  president  elected.  Bill  wanted  to  go  to 
was  talking  about.  Washington  with  the  President 

He  started  with  an  office  and  His  firm  was  for  sale.  We  had 
himself  as  the  lone  employee.  On  the  money,  and  we  bought  it.” 
March  18,  1968,  almost  two  How  did  one  go  about  putting 
years  after  the  founding,  the  a  price  on  a  pr  firm,  a  business 
company  was  incorporated,  and  in  which  values  were  largely 
issued  2,000  shares  of  common  intangible? 
stock  at  $1  par  value  against  “ifs  not  always  easy,  but  in 
the  total  assets  and  liabilities  this  case  it  was,”  De  Nigris 
of  John  De  Nigris  Associates,  said.  “We  average  out  what  Bill 

Safire’s  business  had  done  in  the 
In  June  the  company  com-  last  three  years,  and  agreed  on 
pleted  a  recapitalization,  in  the  price,  with  goodwill,  his  staff 
which  95  shares  of  10  cent  com-  and  clients,  of  course,  thrown  in. 
mon  stock  were  issued  for  each  Safire  served  10  clients.  Four 
of  the  original  $1  par  value  ©f  these,  representing  about  62 
shares.  This  created  190,000  percent  of  the  gross  Safire  in¬ 
shares  of  10  cent  par  value  come,  terminated  their  retainer 
stock.  agreements,  but  six  others  have 

On  June  18,  1968,  the  com-  been  added,  bringing  in  about 
pany  authorized  a  qualified  the  same  that  was  lost  with  the 
stock  option  plan,  to  be  admin-  other  four  clients, 
istrated  by  a  committee  of  the  De  Nigris  Associates,  Inc.,  in¬ 
board  of  directors,  under  which  eluding  the  Safire  subsidiary, 
25,000  shares  of  common  stock,  has  45  clients,  and  will  collect 
10  cent  par  value,  were  reserved  about  $1  million  in  fees  this 
for  key  employees.  The  following  year. 

day,  D/e  Nigris  sold,  for  22  cents  Each  quarter,  since  the  found- 
per  share,  9,500  shares  to  Robert  ing,  has  seen  an  increase  in  both 
Goldstein,  a  vicepresident  of  the  earnings  and  the  number  of 
company;  9,500  shares  to  Leon  clients  served,  De  Nigris  said. 
Kessler,  also  a  vicepresident;  4,-  The  company  in  1966,  during 
750  shares  to  Melvin  Schneider,  the  eight  months  it  was  in  ex- 
a  vicepresident,  and  1,000  shares  istence,  earned  $11,468  net.  In 
to  Paulette  Sorino,  secretary  of  1967  the  net  was  $51,591,  and 
the  company.  in  1968  the  total  was  $65,262, 

Then  on  September  27,  1968,  with  $36,665  of  this  sum  shown 
when  the  company  went  public,  as  retained  earnings. 

70,000  shares  of  10  cent  par  De  Nigris  said  “quite  a  few 
value  common  stock  were  of-  people”  have  spoken  with  him 
fered  to  the  public  in  over-the-  about  the  advantages  of  going 
counter  transactions  at  $3  a  public. 

share,  and  De  Nigris,  from  his  “As  a  result  of  this  interest,” 
private  holdings,  offered  16,000  he  said,  “I  have  been  asked  to 
shares  at  $3  a  share.  speak  before  g^roups  and  sym- 

Early  this  year,  De  Nigris  posiums  on  public  relations, 
company  stock  was  selling  at  People  ask  me  how  I  managed  to 
$19.  After  a  new  issue  of  86,667  persuade  good  men  to  work  for 
common,  at  10  cents  par  value  me — I  pay  them  less  than  they 
last  August  6,  and  following  a  do.  Good  men  are  hard  to  find, 
general  downward  market  trend.  But  the  answer  illustrates  what 
De  Nigris  stock  is  about  $7,  still  I’ve  been  talking  about — incen- 
a  tidy  profit  for  those  who  tive.  You’ve  got  to  give  them  a 
bought  at  $3.  piece  of  the  action.  Or  profit- 

The  company  has  36  em-  {Continued  on  page  17) 
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De  Nigris 

{Continued  from  page  16) 


sharing.  People  work  harder 
when  they  work  for  themselves. 
It’s  natural.  They  get  more,  in 
the  long  run.” 

The  company  received  about 
$500,000  from  the  sale  of  stock 
last  -August.  It  intends  to  use 
about  $118,000  of  this  sum  to 
expand  and  equip  an  office  at 
260  Madison  Avenue.  About 
$50,000  was  added  to  a  reserve 
of  $o00,000  for  “acquisitions.” 

“Tin  looking  around,”  De 
Nigris  said. 

Plans  central  headquarters 

He  explained  that  he  planned 
to  retain  his  central  head¬ 
quarters  at  76  Beaver  Street, 
to  in  a  way  isolate  himself  there, 
where  he  can  do  some  thinking. 

“I  don’t  want  to  become 
bogged  down  in  detail,”  he  said. 
“And  I  don’t  want  to  become  the 
‘Hr.  Big.’  I  want  to  avoid  the 
father  image  by  withdrawing  as 
far  as  I  can  from  client  rela¬ 
tions.  I  wish  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  financial  com¬ 
munity,  and  I  have  my  eye  on 
Detroit,  Chicago  and  other 
places.  Business  is  nationwide, 
international.  But  public  rela¬ 
tions  is  carried  on,  on  a  regional 
scale.  There  are  no  truly  nation¬ 
wide  pr  firms.” 

De  Nigris  said  his  idea  was 
to  become  just  that — the  nation’s 
first  truly  nationwide  public  re¬ 
lations  firm. 

Decisive  decisionmaking 

“With  the  right  kind  of  or¬ 
ganization — and  with  the  right 
men  to  operate  it,  of  course — , 
I  believe  the  work  can  be  central¬ 
ized  and  done  better  and 
cheaper,”  he  said.  “But  I  don’t 
intend — ever — to  become  bogged 
down  in  bureaucracy.  What  I’m 
trying  to  build  is  a  company 
with  men  in  it  who  can  think 
and  act  independently — who  can 
give  a  client  a  yes  or  no  answer 
without  running  to  me  for  ad¬ 
vice. 

“By  going  public,  by  offering 
stock  to  the  public  and  making 
our  stock  to  the  public  and  mak¬ 
ing  stock  options  available  to 
our  key  men,  I  believe  we  have 
the  promise  of  a  solution  to  the 
pe;sonnel  problem. 

“PR  is  a  creative  business. 
Creative  people  don’t,  as  a  rule, 
think  about  taxes  and  invest¬ 
ments.  They  don’t  think  enough 
about  business  for  their  own 
good.  What  I’m  trying  to  do  is 
create  a  structure  that  will  take 
care  of  these  problems  for  them 
and  give  them  more  time  and 
less  worry  about  personal  finan¬ 
cial  problems  they  don’t  under¬ 
stand.” 


Make  policy 
familiar 
to  media 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Members  of  industry,  educa¬ 
tion,  government  and  other  fields 
have  only  themselves  to  blame 
if  their  views  suffer  from  lack 
of  credibility  because  they  have 
failed  to  make  their  positions 
known  to  news  media,  Robert  E. 
Slater,  president  of  John  Han¬ 
cock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
said  here  tonight. 

Slater  made  his  remarks  at 
the  John  Hancock’s  second  an¬ 
nual  “Awards  for  Excellence” 
dinner  held  at  the  Alfred  P. 
Sloan  School  of  Management 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

The  dinner  capped  a  day-long 
symposium  of  educators  and 
some  30  editors  of  leading  pub¬ 
lications  across  the  nation  which 
was  co-sponsored  by  M.I.T.  and 
the  John  Hancock  Company. 

Slater  said  that  this  age  of 
specialization  is  one  which  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  a  wide  range  of 
knowledge. 

“To  convey  such  knowledge 
requires  bridging  huge  voids 
between  different  kinds  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  different  habits  of 
mind,”  he  said.  “And  this  is  not 
the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
journalist.  The  press  can  only 
respond  to  what  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  them.” 

“The  citizen  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  informed  unless  his  edu¬ 
cation  and,  later,  the  news  media 
give  him  some  access  to  that  es¬ 
sential  part  of  a  public  question 
that  lies  outside  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  sphere  of  interest  and 
competence,”  he  said. 

Noting  that  society  can  deal 
with  its  problems  only  if  it  un¬ 
derstands  them.  Slater  said 
“with  our  nation  in  a  state  of 
alarming  flux,  responsible  com¬ 
municators  face  the  challenge 
of  adjusting  themselves  to  re¬ 
portage  outside  the  spot  light  of 
the  spectacular  and  the  dra¬ 
matically  different.” 

He  said  that  responsible  jour¬ 
nalism  that  probes  in  depth  be¬ 
hind  the  headlines  will  have  a 
profound  effect  on  tomorrow’s 
reality. 

The  John  Hancock  Company 
established  the  “Awards  for  Ex¬ 
cellence”  program  to  foster  in¬ 
creased  public  understanding 
and  interest  in  business  and  fi¬ 
nance. 

Receiving  awards  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  financial  journalism 
were  Thomas  G.  Hartley  of  the 
Elmira  Star-Gazette,  Edward  S. 
Kerstein  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  J.  A.  Livingston  of  the 
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Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Mrs. 
Carol  J.  Loomis  of  Fortune 
Magazine,  Hobart  Rowen  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Max 
Shapiro  of  Barron’s  Weekly. 

Selection  of  the  1968  “Awards 
for  Excellence”  recipients  was 
made  by  a  panel  of  judges  con¬ 
sisting  of  Ben  B.  Schifman, 
financial  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star;  Thomas  Winship, 
editor  of  the  Boston  Globe;  Os¬ 
born  Elliott,  editor  of  News- 
ueek;  Professor  Edward  C. 
Bursk,  editor  of  the  Harvard 
Business  Review;  and  William 
I.  Ray,  Jr.,  vncepresident  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution. 

• 

Witman  quits 
newspapering, 
will  instruct 

Art  Witman.  one  of  NPPA’s 
founding  fathers  and  a  t  w  o  - 
time  president  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  has  retired  from  his  photo¬ 
graphic  position  with  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  to 
become  a  teacher. 

Witman  who  retired  Sept.  1st 
after  37  years  with  that  paper, 
was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  the 
Post-Dispatch  “Pictures”  maga¬ 
zine  since  1944. 

Witman  will  serve  as  visiting 
professor  of  journalism  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale,  Ill.,  during  the  fall 
quarter. 

He  began  his  photography 
career  in  the  1920’s  after  serving 
a  four-year  hitch  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps,  where  he  served  as  a 
photographer.  He  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  use  of  35mm 
cameras  in  press  photography. 

Witman  was  a  founder  of  the 
NPPA  and  served  two  two-year 
terms  as  its  president,  1954- 
1958.  In  1954,  he  received  the 
honor  award  for  distinguished 
service  to  journalism  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism. 

He’s  won  many  other  awards, 
including  NPPA’s  Joseph  A. 
Sprague  Memorial  Award. 

• 

Bernstein  to  head 
N.Y.  Times  books 

Theodore  M.  Bernstein,  an  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  has 
been  named  editorial  director  of 
the  New  York  Times  book  divi¬ 
sion,  effective  Nov.  1. 

Bernstein,  a  member  of  the 
Times  staff  since  1925  and  au¬ 
thor  of  books  on  the  English 
language,  will  have  editorial  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  series  of  books 
the  Times  plans  to  publish  on 
major  issues  and  problems  in  the 
news,  according  to  Ivan  Veit, 
Times  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
the  book  division. 


Bee’s  protest 
brings  reply 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  may  be 
smoke  screening  a  local  political 
move  in  its  news  stories  and 
editorial  column  attack  on  him, 
George  McKeon  submitted. 

McKeon  issued  a  statement 
after  the  Bee  charged  him  with 
financing  an  extensive  campaign 
for  signatures  to  an  FCC  peti¬ 
tion  asking  the  McClatchy 
Newspapers  be  stripped  of  its 
radio  and  television  stations.  He 
questioned  if  the  Bee  attack  on 
James  G.  Fuller  and  other  Sac¬ 
ramento  City  councilmen  was 
not  a  move  to  gain  control  of 
that  political  body. 

C.  K.  McClatchy,  executive 
editor,  continued  his  editorial 
page  column  attack  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  carried  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  against  monopoly.  He 
charged  a  new  method  has  been 
devised  to  attempt  to  intimidate 
and  silence  a  newspaper. 

Paramount  issue 

This  is  the  paramount  issue 
and  not  the  taste  displayed  in 
copy  carrying  a  crude  cartoon 
portrayal  of  an  old  witch  pull¬ 
ing  strings  over  a  map  of  Calif¬ 
ornia,  the  editor  stated. 

The  three  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers — the  Sacramento,  Fresno 
and  Modesto  Bees — carried  the 
page  ad  asking  signatures  for  a 
petition  to  FCC.  The  Sacramen¬ 
to  Union  declined  to  use  the 
copy,  which  ran  in  the  Fresno 
Guide. 

The  Stockton  Record  printed 
the  advertising  copy  as  well  as 
a  story  and  an  editorial  that  it 
described  as  unusual  because  it 
comments  on  an  advertisement. 
•  The  Record  advertising  col¬ 
umns  are  open  to  any  purchaser 
with  a  message,  “whether  we 
agree  or  not,”  the  editorial 
stated.  The  Speidel  Newspaper’s 
criteria  are^  that  ads  must  be  in 
good  taste,  must  not  promote 
an  illegal  activity  and  must  not 
be  libelous,  the  Record  added. 

“These  standards  do  not  ap¬ 
ply  solely  to  advertising,  paid- 
for  messages.  They  are  used  to 
evaluate  material  submitted  by 
reporters  and  the  public.  They 
govern  also  the  expressions  of 
personal  opinion  published  free¬ 
ly  in  Letters  From  the  People,” 
the  editorial  further  explained. 
• 

Rep  for  Nens-Press 

Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

Arthur  H.  Sweet,  Publisher 
of  the  News-Press,  Nebraska 
City,  Neb.,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Inland  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives  as  their  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  effective  October  1,  1969. 
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Sees  chains 
going  heavy 
with  tv  ads 

“In  the  1970’s,  the  top  100 
general  merchandise  chains 
could  be  spending  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  in  broadcast  advertising — 
(a  budget)  which  equals  the 
total  amount  spent  by  all  na¬ 
tional  and  regional  advertisers 
on  spot  tv  last  year.” 

This  advertising  prediction 
was  offered  this  week  by  Eugene 
Katz,  president  of  the  Katz 
Agency,  radio  and  tv  reps,  as  he 
accepted  an  award  from  Pulse, 
Inc.,  as  “man  of  the  year”  in 
broadcast  advertising. 

Katz  took  the  occasion  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  growth  of  the  “na¬ 
tional  retailer”  and  the  decline 
of  the  local  retailer.  According 
to  a  study  by  Audit  &  Surveys, 
he  pointed  out,  some  72,000  re¬ 
tail  stores  of  all  types  vanished 
during  the  past  decade,  while 
chain-owned  department  stores 
almost  doubled  in  number,  and 
their  volume  leaped  from  $22  to 
$47  billion. 

The  result  of  this  wave  of  con¬ 
solidation,  he  said,  has  brought 
with  it  the  centralization  of  most 
management  functions,  except 
the  preparation  and  placement 
of  advertising.  With  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  he  .said,  retail  ads  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  print-oriented  and 
locally  i)laced,  mostly,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  because  chains,  during 
the  decade  of  rapid  growth,  have 
not  had  the  time  to  learn  “how 
broadcasting  could  be  used  by 
them  efficiently  on  a  national 
scale.” 

However,  he  said,  the  trend  is 
under  way  by  some  of  the  major 
chains  (Sears,  Penney’s)  to  em¬ 
ploy  advertising  agencies  and 
“to  support  their  stores  with 
more  and  more  broadcast  ad¬ 
vertising.”  Currently,  he  said, 
chains  spend  about  2%  percent 
of  their  volume  on  advertising. 
For  Woolworth,  for  example, 
that  equals  about  $50  million. 
If  the  next  decade  finds  that 
company  devoting  only  25  per¬ 
cent  of  its  ad  budget,  or  $12.5 
million,  to  spot  tv,  it  will  be¬ 
come  the  fifteenth  largest  spot 
advertiser  in  the  country. 

Before  any  of  this  comes 
about,  added  Katz,  some  ques¬ 
tions  have  to  be  resolved: 

— Can  agencies  convince  re¬ 
tailers  that  broadcast  messages 
can  be  produced  at  acceptable 
costs? 

— Will  media  research  and 
planning  have  to  be  re-studied 
from  the  retailing  viewpoint? 

— Can  an  overall  media  model 
be  designed  for  a  retail  chain  to 
replace  hundreds  of  local  plans 


and  budgets? 

— Will  broadcasters  be  willing 
to  do  some  new  thinking  on  their 
rate  structures? 

— And,  will  agencies,  reps  and 
station  groups  be  recruiting  ex¬ 
perienced  retailing  people  to 
study  these  problems? 

There’s  a  lot  to  do  before  all 
those  budgets  are  poured  into 
spot  broadcast,  but  Katz  is  pre¬ 
dicting  a  “partnership  for  which 
broadcasting  and  national  re¬ 
tailing  are  destined.” 

• 

Morgantown,  Kentucky 
Weekly  Purchased 

The  84-year-old  Green  River 
Republican  of  Morgantown,  Ky., 
was  sold  Oct.  1  to  seven  stock¬ 
holders  of  Logan  Ink,  Inc., 
headed  by  A1  Smith,  publisher 
of  the  Logan  Leader  and  the 
News-Democrat  at  Russellville, 
Ky.,  in  the  adjoining  county. 
The  sellers  were  the  Cook 
families,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Guy 
Cook  and  their  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
L.  Cook,  who  had  owned  the 
2400-circulation  paper  (week¬ 
ly)  since  1954.  Mrs.  Mary  (Mrs. 
Wm.  L.)  Cook  will  remain  with 
the  Green  River  Republican  as 
editor. 

Composition  for  The  Republi¬ 
can — which  was  letterpress — 
will  be  done  in  The  Leader- 
News-Democrat  plant  at  Rus¬ 
sellville  32  miles  south  of  Mor¬ 
gan  lu»ii,  with  the  paper  being 
made  plate  ready  for  printing 
on  the  offset  press  of  the  Fi-ank- 
lin,  (Ky.)  Favorite  which  is  used 
by  the  two  Russellville  papers. 
Franklin  is  22  miles  east  of 
Russellville.  The  News-Demo¬ 
crat,  circulation  5025,  was 
bought  by  Logan  Ink,  Inc.,  in 
July,  1968,  after  the  company 
had  started  The  Leader,  now 
circulation  of  4100,  in  May, 
1968. 

• 

Schweppes  expands 
its  ad  campaign 

Schweppes  Cocktail  Mixers  is 
launching  an  expanded  ad  cam¬ 
paign  this  month,  including  a 
heavy  newspaper  schedule, 
backed  up  with  national  maga¬ 
zines,  radio  and  transit  ads.  The 
drive  will  hit  40  markets  in  six 
Middle  Atlantic  states,  where 
the  mixers  are  now  being  intro¬ 
duced,  as  well  as  New  England, 
Florida  and  Georgia,  where  the 
products  appeared  earier  this 
year. 

According  to  F.  C.  Noyes, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising, 
“the  new  campaign  is  timed  to 
focus  consumer  attention  on 
Schweppes  Cocktail  Mixers  as 
the  perfect  adjunct  to  entertain¬ 
ing  traditionally  more  active  in 
the  fall  and  winter.” 


Weeklies  ask  end 
to  Canadian  license 

Saskatoon 

Licensing  of  newspapers  by 
the  federal  post  office  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  abandoned,  says 
the  Saskatchewan  Weekly  News¬ 
papers’  Association. 

At  its  annual  meeting  the  as¬ 
sociation  passed  a  resolution 
saying  licensing  of  the  press 
poses  a  serious  danger  to  Can¬ 
adian  newspapers.  Canadians 
deserve  a  “free”  press  unham¬ 
pered  by  government  commit¬ 
tees  and  the  press  of  Canada 
should  remain  free  to  criticize 
the  policy  of  any  elected  gov¬ 
ernment  or  its  departments,  it 
was  decided. 

The  association  voted  to  ask 
the  Davey  Senate  committee  on 
mass  media  to  seek  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  licensing  of  newspapers 
serving  the  Canadian  public. 

Bill  Morphy,  publisher  of  the 
Biggar  Independent,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  said  a 
$15  annual  license  required  by 
the  federal  government  for 
second  class  mailing  privileges, 
and  Ottawa’s  power  to  revoke 
the  licences,  is  tantamount  to 
regulation  of  the  press. 

• 

use  journalism 
group  to  honor  3 

Los  Angeles 

Three  American  Journalists — 
Katharine  Graham,  president  of 
the  Washington  Post,  John 
Johnson,  publisher  of  Ebony, 
and  Harry  Reasoner,  CBS  com- 
intator — will  be  honored  Nov.  6 
at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  Journalism  Alumni 
AssoeiJUion’s  10th  annual  awards 
dinner  at  the  Beverly  Hilton. 

The  distinguished  achieve¬ 
ment  awards  are  designed  to 
recognize  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tions  to  journalism  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  periodical  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  fields. 

A  special  award  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Herb  Klein,  director 
of  Communications  for  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  the  U.  S.  Gov 
ernment  and  a  USC  graduate. 
Also  honored  will  be  Telford 
Work,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Journal,  who  received  his  Jour¬ 
nalism  degree  at  USC  50  years 
ago. 

• 

New  arts  magazine 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  Phoenix  Gazette  has  ex¬ 
panded  coverage  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  culture  and  the  arts,  with 
the  inauguration  of  a  special 
tabloid  section,  Phoenix  Gazette 
Marquee  magazine,  launched 
Oct.  11. 


Fellowshipg  offered 
to  financial  writers 

A  new  program  of  annual 
fellowship  awards  to  financial 
writers  to  attend  the  Institute 
of  Investment  Banking  has  been 
announced  by  H.  L.  Parker, 
president  of  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

The  initial  awards  for  two 
press  fellowships  are  for  the 
Institute  program,  March  8-13, 
1970  at  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  They  provide  for  full 
expenses  including  transporta¬ 
tion. 

Fellowship  eligibility  requires 
applicants  to  have  a  minimum  of 
three  years  experience  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  or  financial  writer,  gener¬ 
ally  from  but  not  limited  to  the 
age  group  of  25-36  and  to  have 
the  recommendation  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant’s  senior  editor. 

Applications  for  the  Invest¬ 
ment  Bankers  Association  fel¬ 
lowships  may  be  obtained  from: 
The  institute  of  Investment 
Banking,  Investment  Bankers 
Association  of  America,  425  13th 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washin^on  1).  C. 
20004. 

• 

Gerstle  moves  up 
with  Ted  Bates  &  Co. 

Justin  T.  Gerstle  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  senior  vicepresident 
and  executive  director  of  the 
Media  Program  Department  at 
Ted  Bates  &  Co. 

In  announcing  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  Richard  Pinkham,  senior 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  Media 
and  Programs,  also  said  that 
Arthur  Heller  has  been  named 
Associate  Director  of  the  De¬ 
partment. 

Said  Pinkham:  “Several  of 
our  media  directors  have  estab¬ 
lished  sufficient  reputations  in 
the  business  to  cause  them  to 
decide  to  start  their  own  com¬ 
panies.  Fortunately,  we  have  a 
strong  bench — capable,  expe¬ 
rienced  younger  people  eager  to 
move  up.” 

Other  media  promotions  at  top 
levels  included:  Thomas  Focone, 
Jack  Sinnott  and  Isabel  Ziegler 
from  media  supervisors  to  media 
directors  and  vicepresidents  and 
Terry  Falgiatore  as  first  direc¬ 
tor  of  EDP  Systems  Develop¬ 
ment,  a  media  problem-solving 
facility  involving  data  proce.ss- 
ing. 

Gerstle,  new  number  two  man 
at  Bates  media,  joined  the 
agency  four  years  ago  as  vice- 
president  and  media  director. 
Most  recently,  he  served  as  the 
department’s  Administrative  1  >i- 
rector.  He  now  replaces  Sam 
Vitt,  who  recently  resigned  to 
start  an  independent  company. 
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Lady  editors  pithy 
in  APME  comments 

Ity  !\>Mton  II.  Fulhri^lit 


How  <lo  you  fool  aUmt  your 
wonioii’s  «lo|)artniont? 

Diroot  that  quostioii  to  al¬ 
most  any  editor,  and  y»>u  oan 
exjioot  a  short,  diroot  answer. 

And  that’s  oxaotly  what  tho 
A8s<K*iate<l  Press  Manapinjr 
Kditors  Asswiation  got  when  it 
sent  out,  thrt)uph  its  wt)nien’s 
oommittee,  a  «iuestionnaire  to 
(‘ilitors  of  <laily  newspa|»ers  on 
the  women’s  paRo  problem.  The 
result,  made  public  in  a  reiM>rt 
submitted  to  the  APME  at  its 
convention  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
contains  some  pithy  comment — 
some  of  it  wisdom  and  a  great 
deal  of  it  frustration  and  ex¬ 
asperation.  On  both  sides.  Be¬ 
cause  the  women’s  department 
editors  were  queried  also,  and 
they  had  problems. 

For  instance  (to  the  ladies) — 
‘Do  you  feel  your  department 
is  getting  adequate  space?” 

“Yes — but  it  takes  constant 
bitching.” 

That  was  the  comment  of  one 
lady  editor,  and  here  was 


another,  alxmt  the  money  prob¬ 
lem — “Is  the  women’s  staff  fair¬ 
ly  paid  in  comparison  with  other 
newsroom  personnel?” 

“Are  you  kidding?” — from  a 
lot  of  lady  editors. 

One  said:  “It’s  getting  lietter 
but,  for  example,  I  feel  sure 
the  sports  editor  (with  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  responsibilities 
and  staff)  couldn’t  live  on  my 
salary.” 

The  men,  and  especially  man¬ 
aging  editors,  got  first  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  report  prepared  by 
Harry  Sonneborn,  managing 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel.  Said  one : 

“My  problem  is  the  society 
editor.  She’s  my  wife,  and  she’s 
bigger  than  I  am.” 

Almost  all  thought  there  w’as 
something  wrong  with  their 
women’s  department.  One  man 
summed  it  up  this  way:  “Too 
much  KKK  (kids,  kookin, 
klothes).” 

One  man,  becoming  serious, 
thought:  “There  is  still  too 


much  feeling  in  top  manage¬ 
ment  that  old-style  women’s 
pages  emphasizing  strong  soci¬ 
ety  coverage  of  a  small  clique 
of  people  are  necessary  to  a 
successful  newspaper  formula. 
This  has  been  changing,  how¬ 
ever,  and  we  have  broadened 
our  coverage  Ix'autifully  in  iv- 
cont  years.” 

lo  rcf4»riii  Morld 

.\nother  put  it  this  way: 
“Many  women’s  writers  ami 
editors  want  to  reform  the 
world  rather  than  inform  and 
entertain  family  readers.” 

None  of  the  editors  was 
identified.  Here  is  a  sampling 
of  more  anonymous  comment 
from  the  men: 

“Getting  the  women’s  page 
staff  to  give  more  attention  to 
matters  concerning  homemakers 
and  mothers,  and  less  to  styles 
and  off-beat  fads,” 

“College  grads  join  the  staff, 
marry  and  then  leave  to  start 
their  family  or  because  husband 
is  transferred.  As  a  result  most 
of  our  staff  is  past  the  45 
mark.” 

“The  society  section  of  our 
women’s  pages  is  my  biggest 
frustration.  You  can’t  hire  real 
creative  w'omen  or  they  will  be 
bored,  yet  when  you  hire  those 
who  are  satisfied  with  a  fairly 
dull  routine,  too  often  they  are 


the  kind  that  make  misti  Kes.'' 

“That  few  women  really  have 
made  an  effort  to  undei  land 
that  women’s  pages  have  cl.ang- 
ed;  that  there  are  great  opport¬ 
unities  for  good  editors  in  this 
field;  that  few  women  mal.e  an 
effort  to  be  good  editors.” 

“The  biggest  problem  i.s  tiy. 
ing  to  convince  our  women’s 
cilitor  that  there  are  other  de- 
partments  with  i)roblems.  too, 

“My  managing  eilitor  is  great 
— which  is  why  I  took  the  job. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  take  on 
a  woman’s  department  editor¬ 
ship  under  an  old  fogie.  .Mine 
is  alert  to  w’omen’s  news; 
threatens  reporters  and  me 
iK'autifully.” 

“He  thinks  that  men  know 
Iretter  what  women  want  than 
women.  His  loading  on  of  work 
without  regard  to  personnel  in 
the  department  to  do  it.  His 
total  lack  of  supervision  and 
inability  to  make  decisions.  You 
can’t  run  a  newsroom  from  the 
comer  saloon!” 

“You  won’t  believe  this,  but 
both  my  executive  editor  and  my 
managing  editor  are  aware  of 
the  women  and  family  pages— 
they  make  sure  we  have  space 
and  our  share  of  personnel.” 

“We’re  the  ‘left  over  depart¬ 
ment’ — everything  that  no  one 
else  wants  we’re  it.” 

{Continued  on  page  22) 


Pay  *2^950 forlypeset  -8; 
Get*13,050  in  Change, 
Says  Marvie: 


I 
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Dear  Marvie: 

Did  I  read  right?  DIGITAL’s  new  TYPESET-8 
sells  for  $16,900?  That’s  $10,000  less  than 
TYPESET'8  used  to  be! 

Unbeliever 

Dear  Unbeliever: 

Actually,  $13,050  less.  Believe,  believe. 
Dear  Marvie: 

We  are  thinking  of  buying  either  a  Fototronic 
1200  or  a  Photon  532.  These  are  a  bit 
unusual  machines.  Does  TYPESET-8  have 
the  software  that  lets  me  computerize  them? 

Dear  Filmy: 

As  it  happens,  the  software  for  both  these 
(and  a  lot  more)  is  already  developed  and 
waiting  for  you.  And  the  whole  package 
will  arrive,  with  software  customized  for 
your  type  fonts,  in  only  60  to  90  days. 


Dear  Marvie: 

How  can  you  get  $10,000  out  of  the  price  of 
TYPESET'8?  What’s  different  about  the 
new  machine? 

Impressed 

Dear  Impressed: 

Please.  $13,050  out.  See  the  difference  at 
the  NNA  Show  at  Denver.  October  15  —18. 
Booth  Nos.  38  &  39. 

Marvie  will  be  glad  to  help  you  with  your  problems. 
Send  them  on  a  postcard,  or  if  more  personal,  in 
a  letter,  to  Mari  ie,  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation, 
Maynard,  Mass.  If  they're 
urgent,  call  (617)  897-5111. 
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Denver's  million-plus  population  includes  thousands  of  avid  sports  fans. 


Editor  and  Publisher,  Palmer  Hoyt 
Represented  Nationally  by  Branham  Moloney,  Inc. 


A  NEWSPAPER  1  MEMBER 


Lady  editors 

{ConliJiued  from  pnye  20) 


“I’m  still  introduced  as  ‘our 
society  editor,’  and  people  still 
ask  me  if  this  is  a  full-time 
job.” 

“Policies  in  the  last  six  years 
have  undergone  radical  change. 
Our  new  ME  lets  stories  ori¬ 
ginate  in  the  women’s  depart¬ 
ment.” 

“It’s  improving,  thanks  to 
readership  surveys.  Our  pages 
were  way  ahead  of  other  sec¬ 
tions!” 

“They  (the  news  staff)  ad¬ 
mire  our  freedom,  both  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  choice  of  topics,  but 
occasionally  categorize  us  as 
simply  a  society  section.” 

iNo  pelly  jralou>ir)> 

“A  woman  writing  a  feature 
is  confident  it  will  get  top  play, 
big  headlines  and  guaranteed 
byline.  There’s  no  competition 
for  the  best  position  on  the 
page.  Therefore  there’s  never 
the  petty  jealousies  such  as  exist 
in  the  newsroom,  where  competi¬ 
tion  is  high.  Everj'one  is  con¬ 
scientious.  No  sluffs.” 

“.  ,  .  women  are  hard  to  work 
with.  Jealousies  are  obvious, 
especially  between  the  older 
women  and  young  ones  (me  for 
example)  whose  duties  are  to 
update,  revitalize  the  section. 
Changes  bound  to  be  resented.” 

“Some  days  I  feel  I  have  all 
the  eccentrics  and  prima  donnas. 
Then  along  comes  a  riot  in  the 
photo  department  or  in  sports 
and  I  realize  how  lucky  I  am.” 

“I’d  like  to  have  more  in- 
depth  writing,  stories  that  re¬ 
quire  a  bit  of  research,  talking 
to  several  people,  etc.,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  one-shot  interviews 
that  dominate  our  coverage.” 

“I’d  like  a  women’s  page  edi¬ 
torial  to  stir  up  comment.” 

“Why  doesn’t  AP  or  someone 
put  out  a  brochure  showing 
some  of  the  more  attractive  and 


foi-ward-looking  women’s  pages 
in  various  areas  of  the  country’. 

Summing  up,  the  APME  re¬ 
port  on  the  women’s  page  prob¬ 
lem  quoted  this: 

“There  are  middle  class  wom¬ 
en  who  read,  in  addition  to  news" 
papers,  usually  several  maga¬ 
zines  perhaps  only  one — Forbes, 
Fortune,  the  Saturday  Review 
and  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
— that  scrt  of  broadly  informa¬ 
tive  publication.  Middle  class 
women  have  lots  of  ‘open  win¬ 
dows.’ 

“But  we  must  consider  al¬ 
ways,  even,  more,  the  woman 
in  the  lower  middle  class,  in  a 
different  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  and  economic  group,  who 
is  not  uneducated  or  unwares 
but  whose  magazines  are  usually 
the  superficial  sort  of  fiction 
or  movies,  etc.  She  depends  on 
the  newspaper  to  tell  her  what 
to  wear  and  what  to  cook  and 
how  to  deal  with  domestic  prob¬ 
lems  and  what’s  g^oing  on  in  the 
world;  and  she  is  also  a  wom¬ 
an  who  has  a  close  relationship 
with  her  neighbors  and  often 
seeks  the  opinion  of  many  w’om- 
en,  and  is  in  turn  consulted  by 
them  about  everything  from  an 
economical  recipe  to  a  straying 
hu.sband.  This  woman  depends 
on  the  newspaper.  ...” 

Summing  up  for  the  men,  the 
report  took  this  line : 

“Women  editors  wonder  why 
the  wire  services  don’t  carry 
news  about  top  social  events. 
Those  of  us  who  don’t  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  Betty  Beale  or  other 
Washington  and  New  York 
party  reporters  are  left  without. 
We  know  our  readers  enjoy  this, 
as  they  report  to  us  what  the 
party  columnists  had  to  say. 
It  does  seem  we’ve  gone  the 
feature  route  (to  the  exclusion 
of  almost  everj’thing  else)  too 
long.  With  so  much  stress  on 
features,  we  get  boring  stories 
on  unknowns.  Readers  want  to 
read  about  people  in  the  news. 

“Lord  bless  the  ladies.  They’re 
pretty  good  newspapermen.” 


Honor  journalists 
with  dedication 
of  10  portraits 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Ten  former  journalists,  in¬ 
cluding  the  late  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
publisher  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times  and  architect  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  Neu’  York  Times,  were  hon¬ 
ored  with  portraits  in  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee’s  new  .$2.8  million 
communications  and  extension 
building. 

The  unveiling  of  the  por¬ 
traits  and  reading  of  citations 
for  journalistic  achievement 
came  after  Turner  Catledge, 
vicepresident  of  the  New  York 
Times,  had  described  the  con¬ 
fusion  involving  today’s  news¬ 
papers.  Catledge  discussed  the 
turmoil  and  new  responsibilities. 
He  said: 

“What  we  have  before  us  in 
large  .sense  is  dramatic  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  difficulties  of  our 
newspapers  in  trying  to  adapt  to 
the  needs  of  today’s  readership. 

“Rarely  in  our  recent  history 
have  people  taken  up  such  in- 
ten.se  positions  in  deep-seated  is¬ 
sue  as  they  are  taking  today. 
The  issues  of  race,  youth,  Viet¬ 
nam  and  social  reform  .stir 
people  deeply.” 

Former  Tennessee  editors  and 
publishers,  in  addition  to  Ochs, 
who  were  honored  in  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  Tennessee  Journal¬ 
ism  Hall  of  Fame  were: 

George  A.  Armistead,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Franklin  Review 
Appeal,  and  editor  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner;  Silliman  Evans 
Sr.,  publisher  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean;  C.  P.  J.  Mooney, 
publisher  of  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal;  William  Rule, 
editor  of  the  Knoxville  Journal 
and  its  predecessors;  William  G. 
Parson,  publisher  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  Whig,  Governor  and  U.S. 
Senator;  Edward  Ward  Car¬ 
mack,  editor  of  the  Columbia 
Herald,  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  the  Nash- 
'  ville  Tennessean;  Benjamin 
Franklin  Dill,  publi.sher  of  the 
Memphis  Appeal;  Frank  M. 
Paul,  publi.sher  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Rebel.  George  Roul  stone, 
publisher  of  the  Knoxville 
dazette. 

Store  a<l8  are  ainiecl 
at  liesilant  shoppers 

Georg  Jensen,  the  prestig¬ 
ious  New  York  department  .store, 
has  announced  a  new  ad  cam¬ 
paign  aimed  at  breaking  down 
the  resistance  of  hesitant  win- 
dow-.shoppers.  Timed  for  the 
current  peak  retail  .season,  12 
“new-image”  ads  will  be  run¬ 
ning  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  New  York  magazine. 
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Newspapers  rapture 
promotion  awards 

Wichita,  .CamJ 

Awards  were  presented  t# 
newspapers  with  various  circu-j 
lations  at  the  Internationdj 
Newspaper  Promotion  Assocu^ 
tion  silver  anniversary  Central' 
Regional  Conference.  i 

Top  awards  for  promotion' 
carried  in  newspapers  were:l 
Advertising  Promotion,  the  De¬ 
troit  News;  Classified  Promo-i 
tion.  The  Plain  Dealer;  Cireul*.] 
tion  Promotion,  The  Plaia> 
Dealer;  Editorial  Promotion,! 
The  Akron  Beacon-Journal. 

The  awards  for  direct  mail 
promotion  in  newspapers  over 
100,000  circulation: 

Classified  Promotion,  The  De¬ 
troit  News;  Advertising  Promo¬ 
tion,  Milwaukee  Joumal-Seir\ 
tinel;  Circulation  Promotion, 
Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel. 

The  awards  for  promotion 
carried  in  newspapers  under 
100,000  circulation: 

Classified  Promotion,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Mich.)  Eccentric;  Circu-: 
lation  Proirotion,  P(mtiat\ 
(Mich.)  Press;  Editorial  Promo¬ 
tion,  Birmingham  Eccentric;  Ad¬ 
vertising  Promotion,  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph. 

The  awards  for  direct  mail 
promotion  by  newspapers  under 
100,000  circulation:  Circulation, 
Promotion,  Birmingham  Eccen¬ 
tric;  Advertising  Promotion, 
Green  Bay  Press  Gazette. 

Competing  for  awards  were 
entries  from  newspapers 
throughout  Michig^an,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Iowa  and  Missouri. 

• 

Multimedia  not 
going  public 

Greenville,  S.C. 

Multimedia,  Inc.,  Greenville- 
based  communications  company, 
has  asked  permission  to  with¬ 
draw  its  pending  request  to  sell 
335,100  shares  of  its  stock  to  the 
public. 

In  a  letter  to  its  stockholders, 
the  company  said  it  had  made 
the  request  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  citing 
“market  conditions”  and  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  managing  under¬ 
writer  and  other  counsel. 

Under  prevailing  market  con¬ 
ditions,  the  company  .said,  “the 
.shares  could  not  be  sold  for  a 
price  which  the  company  deemedi 
acceptable  and  in  the  best  in-: 
terests  of  the  stockholders”.  ' 

Stockholders  were  also  told' 
that  Multimedia  plans  to  review 
the  situation  early  in  1970  and 
may  file  a  new  application  for 
the  sale  of  .stock  to  the  public' 
at  that  time. 
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a  B-coaniy  shoppiiig 

Arbitrdiy  govmmffat  bouodariM  don't  dofin* 

*oynioi».  People  *ffd  highways  do.  Nnariy  onnAird 

in  Graator  Clavaland'a  61  ragional  ahopp 
^*ntars  conw  from  moro  6ian  fiva  milas  away. 
naw  mobility  maana  naw  markating  pattacna-il_^  ^ 
diaparaad  duatera  of  buying  powar.  With  Tha  iw 
uaalac  Ohio's  laigaat  daily  and  Sunday  . 

^  ^  ®aich  ttia  naw  pattama  of  tha  lidi  16«)unty  Tofal 
^•vahiyi  Markat  Thoaa  oountiaa  asa  all  in  our,  bag. 

than  400,000  aubacribar  familiaa  dapaod  on 
^  Plain  Daalar  to  start  avary  day  and  avary  shopping  tup 
^  saina  kind  of  dapandancy  that  haa  balanoad  our 

panatration  throughout  our  lO-oounty  markat 

‘Ria  kind  of  balanoa  Tha  Plain  Daalar  will  bring 

to  your  madia  (dan. 

The  Plain  Dariw  klBESBBTEB. 
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Nassau  Tribune 
fights  for  right 
of  independence 

Nassau,  Bahamas 
lAPA  award  winner  Sir  Eti¬ 
enne  Dupuch,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Nassau  (Bahamas) 
Tribune,  in  an  editorial  printed 
a  plea  to  the  readership  to  sup¬ 
port  the  newspaper  in  its 
struggle  to  maintain  an  inde¬ 
pendent  editorial  policy  in  news 
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reporting  and  to  help  keep  busi¬ 
ness  from  dictating  to  its  edi¬ 
torial  policy. 

The  editorial  states  that 
Wallace  Groves,  chairman  of 
the  Grand  Bahama  Port  Author¬ 
ity,  who  is  credited  with  having 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  the 
magic  city  of  Freeport,  was  also 
largely  responsible  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  newspaper  in  that 
city.  Advertising  revenue  from 
the  various  companies  under  the 
Port  Authority  was  the  major 
source  of  the  paper’s  income. 

The  Tribune,  the  editorial  fur¬ 
ther  states,  “was  alone  in  fight¬ 
ing  the  battles  of  small  investors 
in  Freeport.”  Columnists  of  that 
paper  were  accused  of  printing 
facts  in  their  weekly  columns 
that  were  distasteful  to  the  Port 
Authority,  and  the  paper  was 
threatened  with  the  cancellation 
of  advertising  from  the  Free¬ 
port  Authority  which  amounted 
to  $59,436. 

A  letter  addressed  to  Groves, 
and  signed  by  Bernard  Dupuch 
advertising  manager,  and  the 
son  of  publisher  Etienne  Dupuch 
was  included  in  the  editorial.  It 
gave  details  of  a  meeting  held 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Port 
Authority  in  w’hich  it  was 
stated  that  instructions  were 
given  to  cancel  advertisements 
scheduled  because  of  the  paper’s 
destructive  policy. 

Dupuch  concludes  the  editorial 
with  a  reminder  of  the  paper’s 
motto  adopted  in  1903  by  his  fa¬ 
ther,  the  late  Leon  E.  H.  Du¬ 
puch,  founder  of  the  Tribune, 
“Being  Bound  to  Swear  to  the 
Dogmas  of  No  Master.” 


McMeel  and  Reed 
get  new  posts 
at  Publishers’Hall 

John  P.  McMeel  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  and  sales  director  of  Pub¬ 
lisher-Hall  Syndicate,  Robert 
M.  Hall,  president,  announced 
Oct.  18. 

Robert  S.  Reed,  Hall  said, 
has  been  named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  syndicate’s  new  TV, 
Merchandising  and  Theatrical 
Division. 

McMeel,  a  graduate  of  Notre 
Dame,  joined  the  Hall  Syndicate 
in  1960,  becoming  assistant 
sales  director  in  1965  and  sales 
director  in  1967. 

Reed,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  joined  the 
Hall  SjTidicate  in  1962.  Pre¬ 
viously,  he  was  associated  with 
the  Seattle  Times,  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review  and  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  in  editorial 
and  advertising  supervisory 
positions. 


Simplified 
shorthand 
in  Ottawa 

Ottawa 

In  an  attempt  to  help  Jour¬ 
nalism  students  become  efficient 
and  systematic  note-takers, 
Carleton  University’s  School  of 
Journalism  has  added  a  course 
in  simplified  shorthand  to  its 
regular  first-year  program. 

The  course,  which  will  run  one 
night  a  week  for  12  weeks,  will 
be  taught  by  regular  instructors 
of  one  of  Ottawa’s  commercial 
high  schools,  the  High  School  of 
Commerce.  Carleton  is  paying 
Commerce  to  run  the  course. 

The  system  chosen  in  Forkner 
shorthand,  which  combines  sym¬ 
bols  and  longhand  contractions. 
It  was  developed  by  Dr.  Hamden 
L.  Forkner,  former  head  of  the 
business  and  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  department  at  Columbia’s 
Teachers  College. 

In  an  effort  to  assess  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  course  on  note-tak¬ 
ing,  senior  Carleton  students, 
working  with  faculty,  will  con¬ 
duct  some  note-taking  experi¬ 
ments  over  the  next  two  years. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  experi¬ 
ments  will  show  whether  there 
is  a  marked  difference  in  note¬ 
taking  performance  and  its  im¬ 
pact  on  reporting  between  stu¬ 
dents  in  this  year’s  second  year, 
who  did  not  study  shorthand, 
and  students  who  will  be  in  sec¬ 
ond  year  next  year. 

According  to  an  article  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  (July  12,  page 
15)  United  States  Journalism 
schools  have  done  little  in  this 
area. 

The  director  of  Carleton’s  pro¬ 
gram,  Joseph  Scanlon,  said  he 
expected  that  U.S.  programs 
would  follow  the  results  of  the 
Carleton  experiment  with  inter¬ 
est.  He  said  the  results  will  be 
made  public. 

The  new  course — which  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  typing  course — 
was  part  of  a  complete  revision 
this  year  of  the  Carleton  Jour¬ 
nalism  program.  Three  students 
were  on  the  departmental  com¬ 
mittee  which  approved  the  re¬ 
vised  curriculum  and  all  three 
endorsed  the  addition  of  typing 
and  speed-writing. 

The  decision  to  add  a  type  of 
speed-writing  rather  than  tradi¬ 
tional  short-hand  was  made 
after  consulting  some  profes¬ 
sionals  in  the  field  of  journalism 
and  commercial  education.  “The 
general  opinion  was  that  tradi¬ 
tional  shorthand  would  take 
much  longer  to  learn  and  would 
prove  of  little  additional  value,” 
Professor  Scanlon  said. 


One  of  the  “experts”  cor 
suited  by  Professor  Scanlcn  wa, 
his  own  father-in-law,  Varrer. 
Buskard.  One  of  the  foiemcMt 
shorthand  reporters  in  Canada 
Mr.  Buskard  has  just  retired  as 
editor  of  Hansard,  the  officii] 
Report  of  Debates  of  Canada’s 
House  of  Commons.  “He  was 
one  of  the  persons  I  consulted 
who  strongly  recommended 
speed- writing  rather  than  -ihort 
hand,”  Professor  Scanlon  said. 
• 

Darche  wins  first 
prize  in  Montreal 
photo  contest 

MONTRim 

Jacques  Darche  of  Sher¬ 
brooke  La  Tribune  won  firs: 
prize  in  Montreal’s  Man  am; 
His  World  exhibition  profession 
al  photography  competition,  i; 
was  announced  Monday. 

Darche  won  $1,000  for  the 
best  newspaper  photofeature. 
It  was  a  photographic  depictior. 
of  a  visit  to  the  fair  by  a  grand¬ 
father,  father  and  little  boy. 

Antoine  Desilets  of  the  Week¬ 
end  French-language  magazine 
Perspectives  won  second  prize 
of  $500  for  the  best  single  photo 
He  was  first-prize  winner  last 
year. 

Ron  Handfield  of  CFCF-TV 
Montreal  won  third  prize  of 
$500  for  the  best  television 
newsreel.  It  was  called  One 
Week  to  Go. 

Jury  members  were  Sir  Max 
Aitken,  president  of  the  Daily 
Express,  London,  Roger  Blais 
of  the  National  film  Board  and 
Gilles  Henault,  director  of  the 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Art, 
Montreal. 

• 

Image-building  ads 
pushed  by  Eastern 

Eastern  Airlines  has  come 
up  with  some  unusual  ideas  for 
a  new  multi-milion  dollar,  multi- 
media  ad  campaign  announced 
last  week. 

A  series  of  corporate  image- 
building  messages  centering 
around  the  concept  of  Eastern 
as  “The  Wings  of  Man,”  will 
according  to  Thomas  B.  McFad- 
den,  senior  vicepresident-mar¬ 
keting,  “pursue  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  irrespresslble  dreams 
of  man:  the  dream  of  flight, 
with  its  freedom  from  earthly 
limitations  and  mastery  of  the 
environment.” 

This  primary  corporate  theme 
will  be  supported  by  a  vacation- 
spot  promotion  known  as  “The 
Seven  Suns  of  Eastern,”  repre¬ 
senting  the  seven  prime  vaca¬ 
tions  routes  services  by  the  air¬ 
line. 
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He  can  start 


Through  your  Kodak  Technical  Representative  you  can 
get  into  color  smoothly,  quickly,  and  profitably.  He  can 
give  you  the  guidance  that  fits  your  needs  in  terms  of 
your  facilities,  manpower,  and  capital  investment  plans. 

Kodak  Tech  Reps  are  production  consultants. 

They’re  thoroughly  trained  in  all  phases  of  color 
photography  and  photomechanical  reproduction. 
Backed  by  our  unmatched  technical  resources.  Versed 
in  fitting  modern  Kodak  systems  to  modern  color 
enlargers,  scanners,  mechanized  processing,  or  to 
whatever’s  in  your  plans  for  color. 

Whether  you’re  just  getting  into  color  or  expanding 
your  present  color  linage  for  editorial  and  advertising 
pages,  let  a  Kodak  Tech  Rep  be  an  invaluable 
production  consultant. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Professional, 

Commercial,  Industrial  Markets  Division, 

Rochester,  N.Y.  14650. 


Can  Kodak' 


Nixon,  cartoonists 
exchange  presents 


Members  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists  probably  devote  just 
as  much  time  to  politics  as  their 
elected  solons,  but  unlike  their 
bureaucratic  counterparts  they 
consider  a  trip  to  the  White 
House  a  busman’s  holiday. 

Eleven  AAEC  members  re¬ 
cently  took  a  trip  to  1600  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue  to  present 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
with  a  leather-bound  book  of  75 
ori^nal  caricatures  drawn  es¬ 
pecially  by  AAEC  members  for 
the  volume.  The  handsome  book 
was  embossed  with  the  Presi¬ 
dential  seal,  the  President’s 
name  and  the  names  of  AAEC 
members. 

The  presentation  was  made 
on  Sept.  19th  in  President 
Nixon’s  new  Office  study,  which 
has  three  walls  lined  with  origi¬ 
nal  editorial  cartoons  covering 
his  political  career  from  senator 
to  President. 

“He  spent  nearly  an  hour 
with  us  showing  us  many  of  his 
valuable  mementoes  that  he’d 
collected  since  he  became  a 
world-traveling  vicepresident,’’ 


said  John  Milt  Morris,  AP  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist.  “And  he  pre¬ 
sented  each  of  us  with  a 
specially  engraved  ‘President 
Nixon’  ^If  ball.’’ 

In  a  giving  mood,  the  cartoon¬ 
ists  then  presented  the  Presi¬ 
dent  with  a  plaque  designating 
him  as  an  honorary  member  of 
the  AAEC. 

Not  content  with  national 
politics,  the  AAEC  held  elec¬ 
tions  of  its  own,  seating  a  new 
slate  of  officers  for  1969-1970. 

Newly  appointed  officers  are: 

Charles  Brooks,  Birmingham 
News,  president;  John  Milt 
Morris,  AP,  first  vicepresident 
and  secretary-treasurer ;  Hy 
Rosen,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union,  second  vicepresident ; 
Gene  Basset,  Scripps-Howard, 
third  vicepresident;  Gene  Payne, 
Charlotte  News  &  Observer,  di¬ 
rector  and  Bob  Stevens,  Son 
Diego  Union,  director. 

New  members  of  the  advisory 
board  are: 

John  Bender,  W  aterloo 
(Iowa)  Courier;  Eugene  Craig, 
Columbus  Dispatch;  Jim  Dob¬ 
bins,  Boston  Herald-Traveler; 


Crumbly  old  Newspapers  can 
be  as  hard  to  read  as  poster  art. 

Short  on  time. ..long  on  backfiles?*  No  matter  what  condition  your  news¬ 
paper  backfiles  are  in... now's  the  time  to  preserve  them  for  your  use 
and  for  posterity  with  Bell  &  Howell's  archival  microfilm  service.  Our 
modern,  enlarged  laboratory  is  designed  to  handle  your  microfilming 
needs  with  the  most  advanced  microfilming  technology  and  equipment. 

•  save  valuable  space  in  your  filing  area 

•  save  look-up  time 

•  preserve  your  newspaper's  history. 

•  protect  your  master  microfilm  negative  in  Bell  &  Howell's 
archival  vaults 

*Get  the  tong  and  short  of  speciali/ed  newspaper  microfilming  from... 

miCRO  PHOTO  Division 

WOOSTER.  OHIO  44691 


BOUND  BARBS — President  Nixon  eagerly  scant  book  of  original  H 
caricatures  drawn  especially  for  him  by  political  cartoonists.  Looking 
on  from  left  to  right  are  editorial  cartoonists:  Jim  Berryman  (retired) 
Washington  Star;  Art  Wood,  U.S.  Independent  Telephone  Co.;  Gene 
Basset,  Scripps  Howard;  John  Stampone,  Army  Timet;  John  Milt 
Morris,  AP;  Charles  Brooks,  Birmingham  Newt;  John  Collins;  Montreal  | 
Gaxette  and  Hy  Rosen,  Albany  Times  Union.  Partially  hidden  behind 
Collins  and  Rosen  are  Eugene  Payne,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Newt  and  IfK 
Observer  and  Warren  King,  New  York  Newt.  {  D 


BellbHoujell 


Lou  Erickson,  Atlanta  Journal; 
Bob  Howie,  Jccckson  (Miss.) 
Daily  News;  Jack  Jurden,  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Journal  News; 
Guernsey  LePelley,  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  Bud  Tamblyn, 
Allentown  (Pa.)  CaU-Chronicle 
and  L.  D.  Warren,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

• 

Sex  bias 
charged  in 
classified 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  has 
filed  a  formal  denial  to  charges 
that  jt  discriminates  against 
women  by  classifying  some  job 
ads  under  headings  of  “male’’ 
and  “female.’’ 

The  charges  were  made  by 
Gerald  H.  F.  Gardner,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  “committee  on  ad¬ 
vertising  practices’’  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Organization  Against 
Women,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  commissioner  on  human 
relations. 

Barney  G.  Cameron,  business 
manager  of  the  Press,  informed 
the  commission: 

“Our  position  has  been  and 
still  is  that  the  classification  of 
jobs  in  headings  labeled  male 
and  female  is  a  service  to  the 
readers  despite  what  a  few  com¬ 
plainants  may  think. 

“Most  individuals  have  job 
preferences  which  tend  to  be 
correlated  with  their  sex  and 
prefer  the  contents  of  advertise¬ 
ments  so  classified. 

“We  do  not  believe  that  our 
classification  indicates  discrim¬ 


ination  on  the  part  of  the 
vertiser  nor  is  it  discriminatioi 
on  the  part  of  the  newspapers.' 

Cameron  recalled  that  he  am 
Press  officials  had  met  last  sum 
mer  with  the  commissioner  o; 
human  relations,  after  Pitts 
burgh  passed  a  city  ordinani“ 
against  female  discriminatior 
and  that  the  Press  had  agrei^i 
to  drop  classified  ad  headings: 
“Help  Wanted  Male”  and  “Help 
Wanted  Female.” 

In  their  place,  the  Press  sub 
stituted:  “Jobs — Male  Interest,' 
and  “Jobs — Female  Interest' 
This,  Cameron  contended,  woui!| 
aid  both  readers  and  advertiser.'! 
while  observing  the  U.S.  Su) 
preme  Court  ruling  against  dis' 
crimination  in  such  adveitisiiir 


Her-Ex  considering 
printing  commercially 

Los  Angeixs 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex¬ 
aminer  which  has  continued  pub 
lication  throughout  a  strike  be¬ 
gun  22  months  ago  is  consider¬ 
ing  extending  its  activities  into 
commercial  printing,  representa¬ 
tives  of  striking  unions  were  told 
Tuesday.  While  no  firm  decision 
has  yet  been  made  this  plan; 
would  use  existing  down  tinx^ 
and  equipment.  . 

The  union  representatives  i 
said  they  were  told  by  Herald 
officials  George  S.  Jostrom  and  i 
William  McCarthy  that  circu-  : 
lars,  flyers,  dodgers  and  pre¬ 
prints  were  described  as  likely  ! 
products  at  a  90-minute  labor- 
management  meeting  in  Fede^ 
Mediations  Services  offices  which 
developed  from  union  requests 
for  more  information  about  no¬ 
tices  they  had  received  by  mail. 
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New  Face  for  Business 


Hi 


Constitution  Plaza,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

.  .  .  newspaper-reading  New  England's  urban  beauty  treatment 

Handsome  buildings,  elegant  offices,  convenient  garages,  pedestrian  walks  with  airy,  parklike  vistas,  all  make  work  more 
pleasant  in  Hartford’s  Constitution  Plaza  for  thousands  of  executives  and  office  personnel,  and  fine  hotel  facilities  not  only 
add  to  the  convenience  of  business  visits  here,  but  make  Hartford  an  attractive  convention  center.  Constitution  Plaza  is  one 
of  the  first  examples  of  transformations  taking  place  in  dozens  of  New  England  cities— Boston,  Springfield,  Worcester,  Man¬ 
chester,  N,H.,  to  name  a  few— where  large  areas  are  being  converted  to  efficient  and  beautiful  centers  for  increased  concen¬ 
trations  of  the  corporate  and  financial  power  that  runs  the  region’s  industry.  * 

In  New  England’s  rejuvenated  cities,  no  advertising  medium  reaches  potential  customers  like  the  daily  newspaper.  New 
England  company  presidents  and  file  clerks  are  alike  in  this:  More  of  them  read  daily  newspapers  than  in  any  other  section 
of  the  United  States. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 

CONNECTICUT  MAINE  RHODE  ISUND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre  Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS  Rutland  H.rald  (M) 

Boston  Globe  (M&E)  North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Boston  Globe  (S)  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E)  Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E)  Springfield  Union  (M) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E)  Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Gardner  News  (E)  Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E)  Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 

Lynn  Item  (E)  Worcester  Telegram  (M  S) 

New  Bedford  Standard -Times  (E&S)  Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


Three  of  these  tap4>< 
are  just  right. 

For  other  people 


We  wouldn’t  want  you  to 
end  up  with  more— or  less— machine 
than  you  need. 

So  we  make  four  Friden* 
perforators— three  that  are  right  for  other 
people,  and  one  that's  exactly  right  for  you. 

Our  8201  Tape  Perforator  is 
the  perfect  match  for  fast  computer 
typesetting  systems  and  phototypesetters 
with  computer  logic.  Like  computers, 
it's  fast.  And  it’s  easy  to  use.  All  the 
controls  are  right  on  the  keyboard.  Your 
operator  can  adjust  the  touch  to  suit  hers. 


The  8201  is  compatible  with  any  6,  7, 
or  8-level  computer  typesetting  system. 

But  maybe  you  need  a  machine  for 
computer  input  that  will  produce 
hard  copy,  too.  That’s  our  new  8202 
JUSTOPERF*  tape  perforator.  It  not  only 
shows  typing  mistakes,  it  helps  prevent 
them.  There’s  an  automatic  carriage 
return  that  lets  the  operator  concentrate 
on  the  words,  not  the  margins.  And 
the  fast  automatic  reader  provides  format 
control  and  allows  editing  and  updating 
of  tapes  at  any  time. 


erforators 


The  8203  JUSTOPERF  tape  perforator 
produces  justified  7-level  tape.  Just 
the  input  for  our  new  JUSTOTEXT*  70 
Phototypesetter.  Like  the  8202,  it’s  faster 
than  your  fastest  operator.  And  with  an 
optional  reader,  you  can  have  format 
control  and  reproduce  tape  or  copy  at 
145  wpm. 

Or  maybe  you  need  a  machine 
that  can  perforate  tape  for  line  casting 
control  and  complex  phototypesetter 
input.  That’s  the  8204  Tape  Perforator.  It 
has  removable  control  panels  that  provide 


mixing  of  four  138-character  type  fonts 
from  a  single  keyboard.  Hard  copy  and 
a  built-in  reader  make  corrections  easy. 

All  these  Friden  tape  perforators 
have  one  thing  in  common:  fast,  local 
service.  And  because  they  have  so  many 
differences,  one  of  them  is  bound  to 
be  perfect  for  you. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  decide 
which  one,  and  that’s  easy.  Just  call  your 
nearest  Friden  office.  Or  write 
Friden  Division,  The  Singer  Company, 
San  Leandro,  California  94577. 


r 


ADVERTISING 


Color  grabs  ready 
to  buy  readership 


Exposure  to  SpectaColor  or 
Hi-Fi  newspaper  ads  produces 
a  dramatic  increase  in  reader 
readiness-to-buy,  together  with 
an  impressive  level  of  top-of- 
mind  awareness  of  the  adver¬ 
tised  brand,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising. 

These  findings,  the  bureau 
said,  are  based  on  a  series  of  ads 
run  in  a  three-way  split  of  one 
day’s  circulation  of  the  Des 
Moines  (I.)  Tribune.  Ads  for 
Sara  Lee  Blueberry  Cream 
Cheese  Cake  and  Stokely  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  each  ap¬ 
peared  in  one  of  three  parts  of 
the  day’s  circulation.  Third  por¬ 
tion  carried  a  Tribune  house  ad 
and  served  as  a  control  group 
for  measuring  the  effectiveness 
of  the  ads  in  the  other  two. 

Of  those  who  were  exposed 
to  the  full-page  SpectaColor 
Sara  Lee  ad,  nearly  one  out  of 
five  readers,  or  19  percent,  said 
they  were  “very  much  likely’’  to 
buy  the  product.  This  was  near¬ 
ly  five  times  larger  than  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  control  group, 


larger  Illinois 
side,  buy  the 
Dispotch- 
Argus 


Quad-Cities 
largest  combined 
daily  circulation 
96°'o  coverage  of  the 
Illinois  Quad-Cities! 

MOLINE  DISPATCH 
ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 

Nat  l  Rep:  Branham-Moloncy.  Inc. 


four  percent,  who  expres.sed  the 
same  buying  intentions. 

Readers  who  saw  the  Stokely 
Hi-Fi  ad  were  similarly  stimu¬ 
lated  to  buy.  One  out  of  three, 
or  34  percent,  said  they  were 
“very  much  likely’’  to  buy  the 
product,  representing  a  62  per¬ 
cent  gain  over  the  one  in  five  in 
the  control  sample  who  gave  the 
same  answer. 

.Strong  impact  shown 

In  each  instance  the  Specta¬ 
Color  and  Hi-Fi  ad  developed 
sharp  increases  in  product 
awareness  and  brand  rating,  as 
well  as  in  purchase  intentions. 
The  detailed  nature  of  the  re¬ 
spondent’s  answers  during  inter¬ 
views  suggested  that  the  full 
color  preprints  had  made  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  impact  upon 
the  readers. 

In  top-of-mind  aw’areness, 
Sara  Lee  jumped  from  57  per¬ 
cent  in  a  pre-test  series  of  inter¬ 
views,  to  82  percent  in  post-test 
interviews,  a  44  percent  gain. 
The  control  group  had  a  top-of- 
mind  awareness  of  45  percent. 

For  Stokely,  top-of-mind 
awareness  increased  from  24 
percent  before  the  test  to  42  per¬ 
cent  afterwards,  a  gain  of  72 
percent.  Control  group  aware¬ 
ness  was  21  percent. 

Brand  ratings  also  recorded 
sharp  increases.  After  exposure 
to  the  test  ad,  60  percent  of  the 
sample  rated  Sara  Lee  as  “the 
very  best’’  or  “one  of  the  best.” 
In  the  control  sample,  these 
ratings  had  been  expressed  by 
51  percent  of  the  respondents. 
Taking  just  one  rating,  “the 
very  best,”  the  increase 
amounted  to  43  percent,  up  from 
28  percent  in  the  control  group 
to  40  percent  among  those  re¬ 
spondents  exposed  to  the  test  ad. 

Stokely  brand  ratings  record¬ 
ed  similar  gains.  The  44  per¬ 
cent  in  the  control  who  rated 
the  brand  as  “the  very  best”  or 
“one  of  the  best”  rose  to  52  per¬ 
cent  for  those  respondents  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  test  ad.  For  the  top 
rating  only,  “the  very  best,”  the 
Stokely  figure  doubled,  rising 
from  12  percent  in  the  control 
group  to  24  percent  among  re¬ 
spondents  exposed  to  test  ad. 

Findings  of  the  study  are 
based  on  some  1,285  interviews 
during  July.  Post-test  interview¬ 
ing  took  place  during  the  two 
days  after  the  appearance  of  the 
ads.  Pre-test  interviewing  was 
done  a  week  before  the  ads  ap¬ 
peared. 


Overseas  Press  Club 
will  sell  building 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America  and  the  Correspondents 
Fund  have  agreed  to  sell  the 
building  at  54  West  40th  Street 
and  divide  the  money  from  the 
sale. 

According  to  the  agreement 
signed  September  19,  ending  a 
year-long  controversy,  the  Club’s 
share  of  the  money  will  be  used 
to  reduce  its  indebtedness  to  the 
Fund.  The  agreement,  approved 
by  the  Club’s  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors,  will  head  off  a  law  suit 
that  could  have  resulted  in  the 
eviction  of  the  Club  from  the 
building  it  has  called  home  since 
1961,  following  the  sale  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  of  a  building  on  East 
39th  Street. 

The  settlement  assures  the 
Club  of  a  home  for  the  time 
being,  according  to  Hal  Lehr- 
man,  president.  The  trouble  be¬ 
gan  about  this  time  last  year 
when  the  Club  discovered  it  was 
.short  an  unknown  amount  in 
its  books.  A  former  comptroller 
was  later  indicted  by  a  grand 
jury  and  arrested  on  a  larceny 
charge.  He  awaits  trial. 

The  club  had  not  paid  rent 
on  the  building  since  September, 
1968.  The  Club  had  created  the 
Fund  but  the  real  estate  is 
owned  in  the  name  of  the  Fund. 
• 

Computer  tracks 
football  games 

An  Associated  Press  computer 
in  New  York  now  keeps  track 
of  all  U.S.  Saturday  college  foot¬ 
ball  games,  compiles  statistics 
concerning  them  and  sends  these 
to  subscribing  AP  member  news¬ 
papers  in  Teletypesetter  tape — 
at  1,05Q  words  a  minute. 

As  football  results  flow  into 
the  New  York  Siwrts  Desk,  they 
are  fed  into  the  computer,  which 
automatically  transmits  updated 
statistical  tables  over  AP’s 
Dataspeed  wire  every  hour  be¬ 
tween  6  p.m,  and  3  a.m..  New 
York  time. 

No  human  could  do  it  better 
or  quicker.  In  compiling  the 
hourly  lists  the  computer  not 
only  segregates  the  games  geo¬ 
graphically  but  also  lists  them 
alphabetically  by  winning  team. 
In  about  two  minutes  the 
punched  tapes  are  ready  for  use 
in  newspaper  offices. 

Separately,  the  computer 
sends  out  updated  seasonal 
standings  of  14  conferences,  plus 
relative  standings  of  30  major 
independents. 

Spadework  for  the  new  serv¬ 
ice  was  performed  by  the  late 
AP  general  executive  (and  for¬ 
mer  general  sports  editor)  Bob 
Cavagnaro. 


Government 
studying 
wire  deal 

The  P.  R.  Wire  Service,  Inc, 
says  the  Justice  Department  is 
investigating  its  anti-trust  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  pending  ac¬ 
quisition  by  Western  Union  of  | 
PR  Newswire  Association,  Inc. 

Jack  Lotto,  president  of  the 
national  news  distributing  agen¬ 
cy,  said  his  company  had  filed  | 
monopoly  and  restraint  of  trade  j 
charges  with  the  government 
against  the  proposed  acquisition 
of  its  only  national  competitor. 

Lotto  said,  “it  is  inconceivable 
for  Western  Union  to  be  both  a 
supplier  of  essential  services  to 
us  and  others  in  the  industry  , 
and  at  the  same  time  be  our 
major  competitor.” 

In  answer  to  inquiries.  Lotto 
said  he  had  been  notified  by 
Assistant  Attorney  Generi  ^ 
Richard  W.  McLaren,  chief  of ' 
the  anti-trust  division,  that  the 
department  is  studying  the  mat¬ 
ter.  He  added  that  he  had  been 
requested  to  supply  additional 
data,  which  has  already  been 
given  to  the  government. 

In  its  complaint  to  the  Justice ) 
Department,  the  P.  R.  Wire 
Service  said  “to  allow  Western 
Union  to  consummate  its  acqui¬ 
sition  .  .  .  will  undoubtedly  lead 
to  further  destruction  of  compe¬ 
tition  and  the  creation  of  a 
monopoly  of  the  news  service 
industry.” 

The  complaint  asserted  that 
Western  Union,  a  supplier  of 
communications  lines  and  equip¬ 
ment,  is  in  a  position  to  “defer 
or  delay”  essential  services. 

(The  Western  Union  an¬ 
nouncement  said  it  had  agreed  to 
acquire  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  PR  Newswire  Association, 
Inc.  for  60,000  shares  of  its 
common  stock). 

The  P.  R.  Wire  Service,  Inc. 
and  P.  R.  Newswire  Association, 
Inc.,  are  competing  agencies  dis¬ 
tributing  news  via  simultaneous, 
high  speed  private  teletype  net¬ 
works  to  the  nation’s  largest 
newspapers,  financial  news  serv¬ 
ices,  magazines  and  other  wire 
services  in  15  states. 

• 

Heads  Vt.  press 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

Oliver  Stalter,  publisher  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley  Tunes 
Reporter  in  Springfield,  has  been 
elected  to  succeed  Frank  Cun¬ 
ningham,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Vermont  Catholic 
Tribune,  as  president  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Press  Association. 
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01969  Association  of  American  Railroads,  Washington,  D.C. 
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UJho  needs  them?  You  da 


GOSS  URBANITE* 

PRESS  UNITS  ARE 

“ON  EDITIOIM” 

Proof  that  you  con  depend  on  a  GOSS 
URBANITE^  to  produce  full  color,  meet  dead¬ 
lines,  and  give  you  ultimate  flexibility. 

•  64  pages  broadsheet  and  up  to  96  pages 
tabloid  at  speeds  up  to  40,000  papers  per 
hour. 

•  Centralized  controls  at  console. 

•  Audio  and  visual  safety  signal  system. 

•  Four  section  product  capability  with  addi¬ 
tion  of  an  upper  former  as  shown  in  the 
photo. 

To  get  a  true  picture  of  the  versatility  and 
features  available,  let  us  make  arrangements  for 
you  to  see  one  in  action. 


GD55 


GOSS  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-GOSS-OEXTER.  INC. 


5601  West  31  st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 


news-people 


CuFTOEO  Terby,  film  critic  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  on  leave 
of  absence  to  attend  Harvard 
University  on  a  Nieman  Fellow¬ 
ship. 

*  *  * 


Kenneth  E.  Wilson,  assist¬ 
ant  new’s  editor,  named  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  to  succeed  William  German 
who  was  named  to  the  newly- 
created  position  of  executive 
news  editor. 

*  *  * 


Rush  Greenlee,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner — to  KQEU-TV’s 
new  newsroom  staff.  Greenlee; 
former  affiliations  included  Bra¬ 
zilian  UPI,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Post  and  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune. 

«  *  * 


Jerry  Shields  appointed 
North  Carolina  News-pictures 
manager  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  succeeding  Jack  Belich, 
named  Southern  Division  News- 
pictures  editor. 

«  *  4t 


TAKE  A  PICTURE! — Minus  notebooks  and  smiling  for  the  camera  are  several  subjects  of  a  series  by 
Sally  Hammond  in  the  New  York  Post  on  "Secretaries  Who  Made  Good."  The  author  and  the  subjects 
were  entertained  at  lunch  by  NBC's  Radio  Division.  From  the  left — Miss  Hammond;  Marion  Stephen¬ 
son,  vice-president-administration,  NBC  Radio;  Mildred  Custin,  chairman  of  Bonwit  Teller;  Paula 
Green,  creative  supervisor,  and  Sue  Brock,  copy  supervisor,  both  of  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  ad  agency. 


John  Ptrrtais,  vicepresident 
and  comptroller-treasurer  of  the 
Cambridge  (O.)  Jeffersonian 
has  announced  his  retirement. 
Peters  first  joined  the  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  staff  in  1917  and  went  to 
work  on  a  full  time  basis  in  1929. 
*  *  * 

George  Palmer,  former  radio 
and  television  newscaster  and 
commercial  announcer  —  from 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  feature 
writer — to  its  stage  and  screen 
critic  succeeding  Everett  B.  Rad- 
cliffe. 

*  *  * 

Ben  L.  Kaufman  has  been 
named  religious  editor  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  succeeding  the 
late  Ann  Russell. 

*  *  • 

Carl  N.  Cannon — from  re¬ 
tail  advertising  salesman  to  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  at  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald.  Frank 
E.  Swearingen,  named  special 
sales  supervisor. 


Bob  Broeg,  sports  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  one 
of  11  alumni  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity — honored  by  University’s 
alumni  association  with  achieve¬ 
ment  award. 

«  *  * 

Floyd  SuMMsnis,  foreign  news 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis-Post-Dis- 
jtatch  for  the  last  24  years — 
retiring  after  35  years  with  the 
newspaper. 

*  V  * 

Gordo.n'  a.  Newell,  sports 


staffer  since  1967  for  the  Fitch¬ 
burg  (Mass.)  Sentinel  —  to 
sports  editor,  succeeding  John 
Connelly,  who  resigned.  Mal¬ 
colm  J.  DoNoiioo — to  the  sports 
staff, 

*  * 

Peter  A.  Dickinson — named 
editor-in-chief  of  Harvest  Years, 
a  subsidiary  of  Parade  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Liebetrau,  home 
delivery  manager  for  the  Day- 
ton  (O.)  Daily  News  since  1942 
— to  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Thomas  R.  Linville,  as¬ 
sistant  promotion  director  since 
1964,  succeeds  Liebetrau  and  be¬ 
comes  city  circulation  manager. 
*  *  * 

William  Merritt,  circulation 
director  of  the  Washingtoti 
(D.C.)  Star — elected  president 
of  the  Inter-State  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

*  *  * 

Bernard  L.  Yudain,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Green¬ 
wich  (Conn.)  Time  and  recently 
assistant  to  the  president  and 
director  of  public  affairs  for 
Time,  Inc. — named  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  Graphic  Society,  Ltd. 


Harold  W,  Anderson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Omaha  World-Her¬ 
ald — named  president  of  Down¬ 
town  Omaha,  Inc.,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  busine.ssmen  and  proper¬ 
ty  owners. 

*  *  * 

Dennis  Shere,  former  report¬ 
er  for  the  Dayton  Daily  News- 
named  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Bowling  Green  State  Universi¬ 
ty. 

•  *  * 

Ollie  Fink,  assistant  to  the 

editor  of  the  Monroe  (Wis) 

Evening  Times — named  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  succeeding  Larry  R. 
Lindgren,  who  is  leaving  for 
an  independent  PR  firm  in  Mon¬ 
roe. 

*  ^  * 

Powell  Glass  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
News  and  the  Daily  Advance- 
named  editorial  director  of  both 
papers.  Thomas  R.  Glass,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  will  head  news 

departments  of  both  newspa¬ 
pers. 

*  V  * 

Edgar  K.  Shearer,  former 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times  sports 
department  staffer — moves  from 
Associated  Press,  Little  Rock, 


WHEN  COMMENT  ON  THE  NEWS  IS  WRITTEN 

either  as  interpretive  reporting  or  as  an  editori¬ 
al,  the  need  for  additional,  complete  news  in¬ 
telligence  is  fundamental.  And  it  must  be  pro¬ 
vide  in  advance  in  an  organized,  indexed  and 
readily  accessible  form. 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 
CONORESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  SERVICE 

iraS  K  StrM«,  N.W..  WadilimtMi.  D.C.  2000*  202-20*-«t00 
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in  the  n 


Ark.,  to  Associated  Press,  At¬ 
lanta.  Ga.,  as  southeastern 
sports  editor,  succeeding  Ron 
Speer,  who  resigned.  Clyde 
Dent  succeeds  him  at  the  AP 
Little  Rock  staff. 

*  «  * 

DAI.A  Diane  McKinsey,  Ball 
State  University  graduate — to 
Associated  Press,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  staff,  succeeding  Porter 
Young,  Jr. — who  resigned. 

*  *  * 


Paul  E.  Seibel,  city  editor 
of  the  Sayre  and  Athem  (Pa.) 
Evening  Times — named  editor, 
succeeding  Harold  C.  Yingling 
—retired.  Walter  E.  Brittain, 
new  city  editor,  retains  the 
sports  editor’s  post. 

«  «  * 


Percy  Angwin,  veteran  out¬ 
door  sports  writer — retired  as 
dty  editor  of  the  Barre  (Vt.) 
Timea-Argua  after  48  years. 


Charles  Richardson  of  the 
Pomona  (Calif.)  Progreaa-Bul- 
Utin — elected  president  of  the 
Ctlifornia-Nevada  AP  Associa¬ 
tion. 


IT'S  TIME  FOR  A  BREATHER  in  the  "Discover  Chicago"  seminar 
in  San  Francisco  promoted  by  American  Airlines  and  the  Tourism 
Council  of  Greater  Chicago.  From  the  left — William  H.  Toohey 
and  Ruth  Terry  of  the  Council;  Mort  Cathro,  travel  editor  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune. 


rt- 


Del  Wright  of  the  Waukegan 
(Ill.)  Newa-Sun — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Illinois  Associated 
Press  Editor  Association,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Jack  Sundine  of  the 
Moltne  Dispatch. 


Stockton  Record 
ad  chiefs  named 


Harold  A.  Prochnow,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Nilea 
(Mich.)  Daily  Star — resigned  as 
advertising  manager,  moving  to 
the  Kettering-Oakwood  Times, 
a  suburban  paper  near  Dayton, 
Ohio. 


John  Rodney, 


sales  manager  for  the  New- 
house  owned  Vogue  magazine — 
named  advertising  sales  man- 


Stockton,  Calif. 
Appointments  of  Leo  C.  d’Or 
as  advertising  director  and 
Clifford  Barnhart  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  Stockton  Rec¬ 
ord  are  announced  by  Robert 
Whittington,  publisher. 

P’Or,  who  joined  the  Record 
in  1935  from  the  old  Stockton 
Independent,  has  been  adver¬ 
tising  manager  since  1954.  He 
will  continue  to  supervise  all 
advertising  advertising  activities  of  the 


daily  and  Sunday  Speidel  news¬ 
paper. 

Barnhart  formerly  was  ad- 


ager.  Neil  Jacobs,  advertising  vertising  and  marketing  direc- 


representative  in  the  fabric  and 
fiber  area — to  advertising  man¬ 
ager  effective  December  1,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Robert  E.  Yost,  who 


tor  of  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Union.  He  had  been  national 
advertising  and  sales  manager, 
Philadelphia  Daily  News;  retail 


moves  to  Florida  where  he  will  ad  manager  and  assistant  adver- 


be  Vogue’s  Florida  and  Carib¬ 
bean  representative. 


tising  director,  Pittsburgh  Sun 
Telegraph  and  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager,  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex¬ 
press. 


i.) 


Steve  Hoffman,  sports  staff¬ 
er  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  • 

—named  radio  and  tv  editor.  Appointed  Regents 


th 


succeeding  Martin  Hogan  Jr., 
who  moved  to  the  copy  desk. 


Richard  N.  Braude,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  has 
been  appointed  State  House  re¬ 
porter  in  Boston  by  his  newspa¬ 
per.  He  joined  the  newspaper’s 
sports  department  in  1965  but 
I  switched  to  general  assignment, 
I  and  had  covered  City  Hall  since 
I  last  February. 


Houston  H.  Harte,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  News  and  Express  and 
vicepresident  of  the  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspaper  Group,  and 
Thomas  Brazleton  Steely,  own¬ 
er  and  publisher  of  the  Lamar 
County  Echo,  a  weekly  publica¬ 
tion  located  in  Paris,  Tex.,  are 
among  nine  men  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  East  Texas  State  University. 
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SNI  daily  posts  I 

two  promotions 

Visalia,  Calif. 

J.  C.  Hickman  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Visalia  Times-Delta,  Speidel 
Newspaper  here,  it  is  announced 
by  John  Brackett,  editor  and 
publisher.  He  will  supervise  the 
Speidel  Newspaper’s  editorial 
and  photoengraving  depart¬ 
ment,  a  job  which  Brackett  has 
performed  for  several  years  in 
addition  to  serving  as  publisher. 

Gary  Chappell  was  advanced 
to  the  new  advertising  depart-  j 
ment  post  of  promotion  director. 
A  former  weekly  publisher,  1 
Chappell  joined  the  T-I)  in  | 
1966. 


YoiA^onTV 
every  time 
you  call  Delta 
for  a  seat. 

Not  broadcast,  of  course. 
But  our  own  coast-to-coast 
closed  circuit  network. 

It's  Deltamatic"— an  instant 
communications  device  that's 
tied  in  to  a  giant  IBM  computer 
system.  Our  agent  records  your 
name,  phone  number  and  de¬ 
tails  of  your  trip.  Then  the  com¬ 
puter  "remembers"  it  all  for  in¬ 
stant  reference.  And  flashes  it 
to  a  TV  screen  on  command. 

Deltamatic*  never  forgets 
a  name  (even  though  it  can't 
remember  a  face).  Another  in¬ 
novation  that  helps  us  be  ready 
when  you  are.  Call  Delta  direct 
or  see  your  Travel  Agent. 
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PROMOTION 


Brew  tells  promoters 
to  use  own  medium 


SOUTHERN  OFFICERS— n«wly-«lected  officers  of  the  INPA  South¬ 
ern  Region  ere  (left  to  right).  Ron  Clarke,  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  secretary-treasurer;  Don  Towles.  Louisville  Courier-Journal  & 
Timas,  president;  Rose  Ella  Metrie,  Florida  Times-Union  and  Jack¬ 
sonville  Journal,  first  vicepresident;  and  August  Galiano,  Houston 
Chronicle,  second  vicepresidant.  One  hundred  delegates  attended 
the  conference  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


should  advertise  in  newspapers,  would  be  effective. 

“The  great  belief  and  con-  “Today  things  have  chang- 
fidence  publishers  have  in  the  ed,”  he  said.  “Many  of  the  buy- 
newspaper  should  be  shown  by  ers  come  out  of  the  broadcast 
the  promotion  of  their  medium  division,  and  buy  media  across 
to  advertisers  and  agencies  in  the  board.  Consequently,  many 
newspapers,”  he  said.  of  them  are  tv  and  radio  ori- 

“The  newspaper  reaches  just  ented. 
about  everybody  you  want  to  “I  do  not  believe  that  the 
reach  with  your  story,”  he  add-  newspapers  have  very  many 
ed,  “including  media  men,  agen-  people  left  in  agencies  who 
cy  and  advertiser  presidents,  actively  promote  their  medium 
agency  plans  board  members,  to  advertisers,”  he  added, 
sales  managers,  and  advertising  cet-toned  announcers  who  not  and  must  be  reached  on  its  own 

managers.”  Personality  radio  only  sound  distinctive,  but  have  terms,”  he  said.  “Get  out  then 

Brew  suggested  a  paid  ad-  an  individual  gimmick  which  and  identify  yourself.” 

vertising  campaign  in  news-  “One  of  the  phrases  bandied  sets  them  apart  from  the  run- 

papers  in  major  cities  such  as  about  in  the  radio  business  is  of-the-mill  announcing  school  Special  events  studied 

New  York,  Chicago  and  Detroit,  ‘personality  radio’,”  said  Doug-  graduate.  Some  yell,  some  talk  Promotion  managers  at  all 

of  once-a-week  frequency,  for  at  las  Burch,  president  of  Creative  in  rhyme,  some  come  on  strong  levels  and  in  all  circulation 

least  13  weeks,  in  full  page  size.  Media  Services.  “This  means  a  and  sexy.  Each  does  his  own  groups  called  for  a  continent- 

He  urged  INPA  to  instigate  station  whose  programming  is  thing  to  help  establish  the  sta-  study  to  determine  a  suit- 

such  a  campaign  on  behalf  of  dominated  by  a  number  of  dul-  tion’s  personality.”  able  method  of  measuring  the 

- - - - “One  of  the  reasons  that  5,-  value  and  life  expectancy  of 

'^00  radio  stations  manage  to  public  service  events  and  pro- 
survive  economically,  is  that  the  grams 

‘‘As  a  matter  of  survival.  ^ 

radio  stations  have  become  dropped?”  and  “What 

more  and  more  specialized  in 

heir  programming  and  have  promotion  value  of  an 

learned  to  present  this  on  tar-  gygj^^.?>» 
get”  image  as  a  major  asset”  ' 

Burch  urged  the  INPA  dele-  ,  For^s,  also  of  the 

gates  to  apply  this  technique  to  New  York  News,  suggested 
newspaper  promotion,  taking  a  cowiparing  participation  in  a 
leaf  from  the  radio  book  and  prof?™™*  noting  that 
putting  together  a  concentrated,  spelling  Bee  reaches  600, Ow 
two-pronged  program  designed  . 

to  promote  special  interest  sec-  Flynn,  Gannett-Rochert- 

tions  to  both  readers  and  ad-  Newspapers,  said  that  his 

vertisers.  newspapers  measure  effective- 

“Your  audience  is  segmented,  (Continued  on  page  iO) 
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EASTERN  PROMOTERS— Officers  elected  at  INPA  conference  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  lead  the  Eastern  Region,  INPA  through  the  1969- 
70  term  are:  Carl  Scrivener,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patroit-Ledger,  1st  vice- 
president;  Don  Barnett,  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  secretary-treasurer; 
Ed  Howard,  Easton  Express,  president;  and  Al  Schrader,  Washington 
Star,  2nd  vicepresident.  Howard  was  chairman  for  the  Lancaster 
conference. 
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Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


...that’s  why  Baltimore 
shoe  stores 
place  88%  of  their 
newspaper  advertising 
inThcSunpaperss 
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"PR/lnoez”  is  a  new  E&P  fea¬ 
ture  published  for  the  convenience 
of  editors  and  others  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  the  nation. 

Recog^iizing  the  role  of  public 
relations  contacts  for  business 
and  industry  in  providing  the 
press  with  current  information 
relating  to  news  and  features,  we 
are  confident  that  regular  weekly 
publication  of  such  a  directory- 
will  prove  a  convenience  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press.  We  are  sure, 
as  the  listings  grow,  that  they 
will  replace  the  hodge-oodge  of 
cards  and  mimeographed  ‘con¬ 
tact’*  lists  that  clutter  city  desks 
across  the  land. 

The  list,  indexed  by  subject 
matter,  is  published  as  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  companies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  named,  on  a  13-con- 
secutive-week  basis,  and  Editor  A 
Publisher  appreciates  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  E&P’s  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  newspapers  and  the  Press. 


AGRICULTURE 


INSURANCE 


AETNA  LIFE  &  CASUALTY — News  specialists 
at  nation's  largest  all-lines  insurance  company 
will  provide  quick  response  to  inquiries  about 
insurance  marketing  and  investment  trends,  all 
forms  of  family  and  business  insurance,  vari¬ 
able  annuities,  pension  plans,  personal  and  in¬ 
dustrial  safety,  driver  education  and  training. 
Tim  Bigalow,  Superintandent,  News  Bureau, 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06115.  Phone  (203) 
273-3049. 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In¬ 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home- 
owners,  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing.  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstete 
Plata  Northbrook.  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER¬ 
ICA — Information  on  insurance  coverages,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  innovations  in  tne  areas 
of  rehabilitation,  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 
Institute;  safety;  loss  prevention  control  and 
defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  property, 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insurance. 
Contact:  Stephen  R.  Lawrence,  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Pa..  I9I0I 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


THE  TRAVELERS  CORPORATION— Information 
on  financial  planning,  mutual  funds,  variable 
annuities,  all  personal,  business  insurance; 
mortgage,  real  estate  investing,  investment 
management,  data  processing  systems.  Paul  D. 
Schmanska,  Manager,  Public  Information  Dept., 
One  Tower  Square,  Hartford.  Conn.,  06115 
(203)  277-2779. 


RAILROADS 


UNION  PACIFIC — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad,  industrial  develop- 
ment,  natural  resources  development  in  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St.. 
Omaha.  Neb.  68102.  Phone  |402)  271-3258. 


WESTERN  CANADA 


CITY  OF  EDMONTON,  Industrial  Developmen* 
Department — news,  features,  photos  lb&w> 
Color)  on  economic  and  resource  development 
travel,  sports  hunting,  fishing  in  the  fabulout 
North.  F.  J.  Hutton,  Publicity  Officer,  City 
Hall,  Edmonton  15,  Alberta,  Canada.  Phonr 
(403)  424-0211. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVES: 
Shouldn't  your  company  be  listed  in 
PR /Index?  Write  E&P  for  complete 
details  and  rates. 


BEEF  CAHLE  PICTURES— Photos,  drawings. 
4x5  color  transparencies,  35mm  slides  of  Angus 
cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  or  individual  ani¬ 
mals.  Also  feature  stories  on  beef  cattle  & 
i  Angus  cattlemen.  Write  for  information  or  to 
L  inspect  file  of  50  black  and  white  8X10  photos. 
■  American  Angus  Assn.,  3201  Frederick,  St. 
wn  r  Joseph.  Mo.  64501. 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS — Photos,  slides,  mo- 
I  tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
!  aquipmant  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
sll  prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
ion  ,  longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
nt-  I  Sperry  Rand,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  SERVICES,  INC.— Fran¬ 
chising  is  America's  new  glamor  industry.  GBS. 

I  in  45  states,  spedalizes  in  services  to  small 
businesses.  Franchise  facts,  leads:  Marvin  Meyn, 
GBS,  7401  Wise.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C.  20014 
(301)  656-0123. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

EDUCATOR’S  VIEW  OF  WEEKUES 


Ewald  B.  NuQuist,  acting 
commissioner  of  education  for 
the  University  of  the  State  of 
Sew  York,  the  State  Education 
Deportment,  Albany,  recently 
addressed  the  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  His  talk  in  part  con¬ 
cerned  the  role  of  community 
newspapers  with  regard  to  edu¬ 
cation.  He  said: 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  address  a  group  of 
individuals  whose  primary  con¬ 
cern  is  with  improving  com¬ 
munications  and  understanding 
among  the  citizenry.  I  believe 
that  the  community  and  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers  play  a  vital 
lole  in  providing  their  readers 
with  the  information  they  need 
in  order  to  be  better  citizens 
of  the  state  and  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  they  live.  I  feel 
special  kinship  with  you  and 
unbilically  related  to  your  pro¬ 
fession.  Your  job  like  that  of 
an  educator,  is  to  remove  ignor¬ 
ance. 

In  this  age  of  Marshall  Mc- 
Luhan,  communications  have 
undergone  a  drastic  change. 


If  your  retail 
advertisers 
are  giving  you 
SLICKS  INSTEAD 
OF  MATS  .  .  . 

and  you  don't  want  to 
go  ofFset  for  a  while 

YOU  NEED  AN 

Blectronk 

Trater 

An  Electronic  Tracer 
will  make 
LINE  CUTS 
that  have  the  detail 
your  advertisers  want! 

WRITE  TODAY 
tor  more  information 

Plasti  Graphic 
Supply  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  268 
NAPERVILLE.  ILL.  60540 


The  marvels  of  electronic  jour¬ 
nalism  have  made  instantaneous 
communication  a  reality.  We 
are  bombarded  on  all  sides  with 
fast-moving  and  hard-selling 
news,  entertainment,  and  com¬ 
mercials  on  radio  and  television. 
Increasingly  we  realize  that, 
despite  his  McLuhanatic  prose 
style,  that  has  been  described 
as  “a  viscous  fog  through  which 
looms  stumbling  metaphors”, 
McLuhan  is  right — “the  medi¬ 
um  is  becoming  the  message.” 

Two  by-products 

But  there  are  at  least  two 
by-products:  First,  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  young  people  who  have 
been  brought  up  on  instant  com¬ 
munication,  and  often  demands 
instant  wisdom.  It  is  the  Now 
Generation.  Secondly,  these 
media  have  become,  not  just 
communicators  of  knowledge, 
but  powerful  engines  of  change. 
The  result  is  not  always  a 
happy  one  and  accuracy  in  re¬ 
porting  undistorted  news  be¬ 
comes  especially  important. 

Newspapers,  themselves,  have 
l)een  caught  up  in  this  tide  and 
have  undergone  marked  change 
in  their  approach  to  handling 
the  news,  if  only  to  stay  alive 
and  be  competative.  The  em¬ 
phasis  tends  to  be  on  the  sen¬ 
sational  headline,  the  oddity — 
often  at  the  sacrifice  of  good 
hard  news. 

But  I  am  confident  that  the 
community  and  suburban  news¬ 
papers  have  a  unique  role  to 
play  in  creating  and  maintaining 
effective  lines  of  communication 
with  readers.  They  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  interpret  local 
news  to  the  residents  of  the 
community,  in  depth  and  with 
an  understanding  that  cannot 
lie  matched  by  their  big  city 
competitors.  Whether  dealing 
with  local  government,  schools. 
Little  League,  or  church  and 
social  affairs,  they  have  the  re¬ 
sources  available  to  do  the  de¬ 
tailed  reporting  less  likely  any¬ 
where  else. 

In  addition,  they  have  the 
advantage  of  intimacy.  Local 
community  papers  are  usually 
read  in  the  privacy  of  the  home 
— not  on  the  bus  or  train  on  the 
way  to  work — and  1  imagine 
that  most  of  your  readers  are 
able  to  establish  a  much  closer 
personal  relationship  with  com¬ 
munity  publications  than  with 
the  dailies  they  hurriedly  read 
and  flip  away.  I  believe  a  good 
community  paper  can  build  a 
bond  of  trust  and  confidence, 
not  possible  with  more  imper¬ 


sonal  competitors.  In  other 
words  they  have  been  able  to 
close  the  credibility  gap. 

As  a  member  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  they  share  a  community  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  local  newspa¬ 
per  has  a  natural  bond  with 
other  local  citizens.  What  is 
good  for  the  community  in  gen¬ 
eral,  is  also  good  for  them.  Their 
obligation  is  deeper  than  mere¬ 
ly  selling  an  ad  or  an  additional 
handful  for  the  latest  edition. 

Role  of  improving 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe 
that  community  newspapers 
have  a  significant  role  to  play 
in  improving  communications 
with  their  local  citizens.  On  a 
wide  range  of  topics — the 
schools  being  one  of  them.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  community  schools 
and  community  newspapers  are 
natural  allies. 

Many  public  officials  behave 
as  if  they  had  just  discovered 
some  new-found  truth  when 
they  advocate  greater  public  in¬ 
volvement  in,  and  awareness  of, 
the  business  of  government.  But 
long  ago  George  Washington 
.said  in  his  farewell  address: 
“In  proportion,  as  the  structure 
of  government  gives  force  to 
public  opinion,  it  is  essential 
that  public  opinion  be  enlight¬ 
ened.” 

The  public  must  be  fully  in¬ 
formed  about  the  operation  of 
its  schools.  Just  as  providing 
enough  good  teachers  raising 
the  necessary  funds,  and  im¬ 
proving  the  curriculum  is  the 
business  of  school  administra¬ 
tors,  so  must  be  the  creation  of 
effective  avenues  of  communica¬ 
tion. 

I  am  constantly  amazed  to 
discover  how  many  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  still  do  not  share 
this  view.  To  lift  a  sad  corner 
of  trutl\,  there  are  still  a  good 
number  of  my  colleagues  who 
believe  that  school  business  is 
none  of  the  public’s  business, 
or  the  less  they  know  the  better. 

So  there  can  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing  on  this  point — let  me 
say  loud  and  clear  again:  the 
schools’  business  is  the  public’s 
business,  and  I  can  think  of  no 
more  important  business  that 
should  hold  its  attention. 

Education  too  important 

Education  is  too  important  to 
l)e  left  to  professional  educators. 
The  public  has  entrusted  its 
most  prized  possession — its  chil¬ 
dren — to  our  care.  The  public 
pays  the  bills  and  either  bene¬ 
fits  or  suffers  by  the  schools’ 
failures  or  successes.  For  these 
reasons  we  owe  them  a  careful 
accounting.  Any  schoolman  who 
fails  to  see  the  logic  of  this 
needs  a  refresher  course  in 
principles  of  good  administra¬ 
tion. 


I  am  sure  you  agree  with  me 
about  the  importance  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  need  to  keep  our 
citizens  better  informed. 

I  am  also  certain  that  some 
newsmen  have  had  differences 
of  opinion  with  local  school  au¬ 
thorities  at  one  time  or  another 
over  the  availability  of  certain 
information  or  the  manner  in 
which  the  school  board  meetings 
are  conducted.  The  law  says 
very  little  on  the  subject.  It  re¬ 
quires  that  every  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  (in  New  York  State) 
hold  a  regular  meeting  once  in 
each  quarter.  The  meetings  of 
all  boards  must  be  open  to  the 
public,  but  the  boards  may  hold 
executive  sessions  at  which  only 
the  members  of  the  board  or 
other  invited  persons  may  be 
present.  The  only  other  require¬ 
ments  are  that  all  actions  must 
be  transacted  in  an  open  meet¬ 
ing  and  that  the  vote  of  each 
member  of  the  board  of  educa-  ' 
tion  be  disclosed  to  the  public 
at  the  open  meeting. 

I  think  that  everyone  can  see 
the  need  for  a  certain  number 
of  executive  sessions  to  give 
board  members  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  matters  privately, 
such  as  site  acquisition,  disci¬ 
plinary  and  personnel  matters, 
or  other  sensitive  issues;  or  to  j 
give  boardmen  an  opportunity  j 
to  discuss  preliminary  budgets 
or  long-range  plans  confidential¬ 
ly,  without  committing  them¬ 
selves  to  a  specific  course  of  i 
action  in  matters  that  are  still 
tentative  and  changing  shape. 
However,  I  confess  that  this 
privilege  is  sometimes  abused. 

In  this  case,  there  is  little 
legal  recourse.  I  think  the  most 
effective  action  would  be  to  fo¬ 
cus  public  opinion  on  these 
closed  door  sessions  through  the 
editorial  power  of  the  press  and 
thus  force  the  boards  to  be  more 
receptive  to  the  opening  of  their 
meetings  to  the  public.  Execu¬ 
tive  sessions  should  be  held  to 
a  minimum. 

Word  of  caution 

One  word  of  caution,  how¬ 
ever.  In  some  communities 
where  school  officials  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  be  completely  open 
and  frank  with  the  news  media, 
not  all  of  the  fault  lies  with 
the  schoolmen.  There  have  been 
instances,  I  am  sure,  where 
newspapers  have  been  hostile 
to  local  efforts  to  improve  the 
educational  programs ;  where 
the  media — either  deliberately 
or  carelessly — have  broken  con¬ 
fidences  or  not  used  the  best 
judgement  in  reporting.  Many 
schoolmen  claim,  and  not  wholly 
without  justification,  that  the 
press  is  not  interested  in  telling 
the  story  of  what  is  really  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  schools,  that  they 
are  only  interested  in  conflict 
and  sensationalism. 
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Farming  Frontiers  '69 
gave  more  than  500,000 
farmers  a  unique  source 
of  profit-buiiding  ideas 


New  developments  in  livestock,  crops, 
equipment,  and  farm  management  may 
interest  the  general  public... but  they’re 
vital  to  today’s  farmer.  He  is  basically 
a  businessman  who  specializes  in 
agriculture. 

Regionally  oriented  Farming  Frontiers 
programs  are  the  enjoyable,  easily 
digested  "short  course"  these  men  want. 
Core  of  the  program  is  a  series  of 
short  film  reports  that  cover  the  type 
of  in-depth  story  carried  by  John  Deere’s 
magazine,  The  Furrow.  Now  farmers 
can  see  and  hear  the  latest  information 
in  full-color  motion  pictures. 


Attendance  exceeded  half  a  million  at 
Farming  Frontiers  ’69  programs 
throughout  North  America.  'The  word 
spread.  Dealers  expea  even  larger 
crowds  at  Farming  Frontiers  ’70. 
Unique,  farmer-oriented  services  like 
this  help  explain  why  more  farmers  - 
buy  John  Deere  equipment  than 
any  other  make. 

If  you  need  information  or  photographs 
for  your  farm  or  industrial  equipment 
story,  write  Public  Relations 
Department,  Deere  &  Company, 
Moline,  Illinois  61265,  or 
telephone  309/792-4181. 
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turn  your 
printed  library, 

into  our  talking 


(and  well  both  get  rich!) 


As  a  publisher,  you  have  the  rights  to  a  wealth  of  educational  and  entertaining 
material.  As  tape  experts,  we  know  how  to  convert  this  material  to  8  track  tape 
cartridges  and  cassettes.  And  even  more  important,  we  know  how  to  package,  dis¬ 
tribute,  promote,  and  sell  it  in  today's  complex  market. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  license  us  the  rights  to  your  already  existing  written  material. 
The  royalty  arrangement  becomes  added  profit  to  your  company.  From  that  point  on, 
we’ll  handle  everything.  We  have  the  manufacturing  capability  .  .  .  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  expertise... to  handle  any  size  job. 

Like  to  hear  about  this  novel  idea? 

Simply  fill  in  the  coupon  or  call  direct,  v  I  «  IVIa^ndlC  VIvlwU 
Either  way.  you’ll  like  what  you  hear ...  t|L  1  # 

and  so  will  the  customers  who  buy  our  wOr|JOrallOn 

new  "talking  books". 


MAGNETIC  VIDEO  CORPORATION 

23434  Industrial  Park  Court  /  Farmington,  Michigan  46024 


Licensing  and  Contract  Duplicating  lor  Videa  Tape  and  Cassette  Cartridges. 


^Difficult,  frustrating  &  expensive’ 

Economist  finds  his  road 
to  syndication  no  highway 

Bv  Don  Malev 


A  little  over  three  years  ago 
Bill  Leavell  owned  a  palatial 
home  on  Florida’s  Gulf  coast,  a 
boat,  a  Cadillac  with  a  phone, 
and  three  extremely  profitable 
businesses. 

And  then  he  suffered  a  crippl¬ 
ing  stroke. 

Now  Bill  Leavell  lives  in  a 
160-year-old  house  in  Maine,  has 
earned  his  Ph.D.  in  economics 
and  writes  a  weekly  humor 
column  which  he  syndicates  him¬ 
self.  He  does  so  because  he  has 
more  spizzerinctum  than  an  ant 
pushing  a  brick. 

“It  took  only  six  months  of 
hospitals,”  he  says,  “and  medi¬ 
cal  specialists  to  eat  this  (his 
fortune)  up  like  magic.”  End 
part  one  of  the  American 
Dream. 

Caught  fever 

It  was  during  his  convales¬ 
cence  that  he  returned  to  col¬ 
lege — nights — to  study  for  his 
doctorate.  It  was  during  his  con¬ 
valescence  too  that  he  began 
writing  his  column.  Before  his 
stroke  he  published  an  interna¬ 
tional  trade  magazine  and  wrote 
articles  for  it.  “When  I  first 
saw  my  name  in  print,”  he  says, 
“I  caught  the  (writing)  fever.” 

His  fever  was  raging  when  he 
wrote  a  novel,  short  stories, 
“anything  and  everything.”  And 
then  he  got  the  idea  for  his 
“Keep  Off  the  Grass”  column. 
“While  in  graduate  school  in 
Washington  (studying  for  his 
M.A.)  I’d  served  as  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  to  a  Congress¬ 
man,”  he  says.  “During  those 
years  I  learned  that  our  glori- 


Ever  heard  of  ''Sitting 
Ducks  Anonymous?’’ 

If  you're  part  of  the  communications 
industry,  you’re  considered  fair  game 
for  anyone  with  a  grievance,  real  or 
imagined.  You  can  be  sued  for  libel, 
slander,  piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of 
privacy  or  copyright  violations.  But  if 
and  when  you  are,  there's  someone  to 
turn  to:  Your  Employers  Special  Excess 
Insurance  Policy.  (It's  kind  of  a  “Sitting 
Ducks  Anonymous  Club"  for  those 
who'd  much  prefer  to  be  sitting  pretty.) 
To  join?  Simply  decide  on  the  amount 
you  could  aifoid  in  case  of  a  judgment 
against  yo'j...weH  cover  any  excess. 
For  det^s  and  rates,  write  to:  Dept.  A, 
EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORP.,  21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64105;  New  York,  III  John;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  220  Montgomery;  Chicago,  175 
W.  Jackson;  Atlanta,  34  Peachtree,  N.E. 


ous  leaders  put  their  pants  on 
one  leg  at  a  time,  just  like  the 
rest  of  us.  To  me,  about  the  fun¬ 
niest  thing  in  the  world  is  a 
politician  who  takes  himself 
seriously,  I  decided  that  a  light, 
spoof-type  column  with  political 
overtones  would  be  something 
most  everj’one  would  enjoy — and 
be  a  fun  thing  to  do.” 

Leavell  describes  his  column 
as  one  that  “points  the  finger 
of  humor  at  some  of  our  lead¬ 
ers.  It  does  not  offer  constructive 
suggestions.  It  is  non-partisan. 
It  takes  conservative  views  of 
things  and  at  times  has  quite  a 
hard  point.” 

Another  struggle 

But  Leavell  found  that  he  had 
to  struggle  just  as  hard  to  get 
his  column  into  print  as  he  did 
to  learn  how  to  walk  again.  He’d 
sent  sample  columns  to  news¬ 
paper  syndicates  and  to  news¬ 
papers,  both  with  the  same  re¬ 
sult:  rejection. 

After  .suspecting  that  the  syn¬ 
dicates  he  was  submitting  ma¬ 
terial  to  did  not  read  (or  even 
open)  his  samples  he  submitted 
his  columns  in  such  a  way  that 
he  could  tell  if  his  envelopes  had 
been  opened.  “When  they  re¬ 
turned  my  columns  I  could  see 
they  had  never  been  read,”  he 
says.  “I’ll  never  forget  how 
angry  this  made  me.  I  think 
that  was  when  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  try  self-syndication.  I 
got  mad  enough  to  show  them 
my  writing  was  worth  reading.” 

But  at  least  the  syndicates  re¬ 
turned  his  samples.  “Most  of 
the  papers  didn’t  even  bother  to 
reply  or  return  my  samples,”  he 
says,  “so  I  don’t  really  know  for 
sure  if  they  read  them  or  not — 
but  I  doubt  it.” 

After  months  of  frustration 
Leavell  found  a  kindly  weekly 
editor  (“he  couldn’t  say  no”) 
who  ran  his  column  on  a  trial 
basis  (“it  was  quite  a  thrill — I 
was  a  columnist  at  last”).  But 
still  the  syndicates  weren’t  in¬ 
terested,  so  Leavell  mailed 
copies  of  his  published  column 
to  other  papers  in  the  area.  “As 
time  went  on  I  got  another 
weekly,  then  another  and  the 
first  thing  I  knew  I  had  a 
dozen  outlets,”  he  says.  “They 
all  came  hard.  For  every  paper 
I  got  I  must  have  written 
twenty.” 


Then  he  tried  other  sections 
of  the  country.  “Every  time  I 
picked  up  another  ten  papers  or 
so  I  would  try  a  large  daily  or 
a  syndicate  again,”  he  says.  But 
he  found  they  still  weren’t  in¬ 
terested.  “I  am  convinced,” 
states  Leavell,  “that  if  a  new 
edition  of  the  Bible  were  to  come 
out  today,  one  chapter  at  a 
time,  you  couldn’t  get  a  major 
newspaper  or  syndicate  to  read 
it.” 

“In  my  opinion,  if  you  don’t 
have  a  big  name  in  journalism, 
plenty  of  money  or  good  con¬ 
nections,  self-syndication  is  the 
only  way  to  build  a  column.  If 
you  have  all  these  assets  you 
can  write — or  have  written  for 
you — just  about  any  tripe  and 
have  it  syndicated  throughout 
the  country,”  he  adds. 

He  echoes  a  popular  lament: 
that  of  the  new  writer  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  have  his  work  syn¬ 
dicated.  “Something  is  wrong 
with  the  release  system,”  he 
says.  “Something  is  wrong  with 
the  system  of  handling  new 
writers  today.  The  syndicates 
just  don’t  leave  room  for  the 
fine  young  talent  we  have  to¬ 
day.  They  leave  no  room  at  the 
bottom,  only  at  the  top.  If  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  of  the  top  col¬ 
umnists  were  to  drop  dead  to¬ 
morrow  where  would  the  syn¬ 
dicates  come  up  with  talent  to 
take  their  place?  If  they  don’t 
start  rpading  their  mail  soon 
someone  will  come  along  and 
figure  out  a  better  system  of 
releasing  feature  material.” 

Blankets  Washington 

“Keep  Off  the  Grass,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Leavell,  appears  in  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  nation. 
He  says  it  is  very  popular  in 
the  New  England  area,  the 
middle  Atlantic  states  and  in  the 
midwest.  He  finds  that  many 
newspapers  in  the  Washington, 
D.  C.  area  publish  his  column. 
“Some  of  my  most  loyal  fans  are 
members  of  Congress,  their  staff 
and  others  in  government,”  he 
says. 

He  numbers  his  outlets  in  the 
hundreds.  “I  have  as  many  as 
twenty-five  papers  in  a  single 
state,”  he  says,  adding  that 
many  newspaper  trade  associa¬ 
tions  offer  his  column  to  their 
members.  “It’s  a  package  deal,” 
he  says,  so  I  don’t  know  how 
many  papers  use  it.  By  taking 


Bill  LmvcII 


the  circulation  of  the  papers  1  ; 
deal  with  directly,  by  multiply-  ! 
ing  their  circulation  by  two-and- 
a-half  readers  per  copy,  I  come 
up  with  several  MILLION 
readers.  Not  bad  for  self-syn¬ 
dication.” 

When  he  started  his  average  | 
weekly  paper  was  about  3,500 
circulation.  His  first  daily  was 
only  a  6,000  circulation  paper 
“but  it  was  wonderful.”  He  says 
his  average  weekly  paper  is  ; 
now  “between  4,500  and  6,000 
circulation  in  a  town  of  between 
5,000  and  10,000.”  His  average 
daily  paper  is  now  in  the  “16,- 
000  to  25,000  circulation  range.” 
He  has  a  few  over  100,000  “but  f 
not  many.”  He  says  this  is  be¬ 
cause  he  “can’t  get  past  the  ' 
mail  room  clerk,  the  secretary  or 
whoever  opens  the  mail,”  and 
has  “not  yet  found  a  way  to  get 
editors  to  read  his  column.” 

Free  tips 

Leavell  explains  that  he 
offers  his  column  by  writing  ; 
each  paper  an  individual  letter,  i 
accompanied  by  a  copy  of  his  r 
masthead  art  work,  four  sample 
copies  and  a  postage  paid  self- 
addressed  card.  The  letter  is  \ 
the  same  each  time  but  the  | 
sample  columns  are  usually  the 
last  four  published.  “I  outline 
the  details  in  my  letter  and  if 
they  want  the  column  they  fill 
out  the  card  and  return  it,”  he  | 
says.  His  success  ranges  “from 
none  to  as  many  as  fifteen  re¬ 
turned  cards  a  week.”  He  gets  | 
his  mailing  lists  mostly  from  , 
state  newspaper  associations  ; 
and  tries  to  pick  the  best  pa- 
pers. 

He  writes  five  papers  per  day  . 
and  then  writes  his  column.  It’s  , 
a  full-time  job.  “It  would  take 
forever  and  a  day  if  you  could 
only  devote  an  hour  or  two  a 
day  to  it,”  he  says. 

When  his  column  is  published 
in  his  “lead  paper”  he  dupli¬ 
cates  the  justified  copy  and 
mails  it  to  his  other  papers. 


(Coniinued  on  page  44) 
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Dodge  Charger  500 


OUR 

SPORTS  PROGRAM 
FOR 

THIS  SEASON 


The  Chrysler  season  has  arrived.  Scout  this  with  a  run  in  the  cars  with  the  bumblebee  stripe: 

lineup  for  1970;  The  Challenger.  Charger  500.  Dart  Swinger  340. 

For  a  starter,  Plymouth  1970  makes  it  with  Coronet  Super  Bee. 
the  Rapid  Transit  System:  The  fabulous  The  loaded  lineup.  Performance  on  wheels, 

Barracuda  Series.  Valiant  Duster  340.  And  the  waiting  for  the  moment  you  take  over, 
imperturbable  Plymouth  GTX.  •  Think  about  it.  You’ll  feel  like  a  million  at 

You  could  be  Dodge  Material.  Find  out  the  wheel  of  one  of  these  proud  new  beauties. 

BE  SURE  TO  SEE  THE  BOB  HOPE  SPECIALS  AND  AFL  FOOTBALL.  IN  COLOR  ON  NRC. 


CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 

ENGINEERING  WITH  CARE 

Plymouth  •  Dodge  •  Chrysler  •  Imperial  •  Dodge  Trucks  •  Simca  •  Sunbeam 


Lea  veil 

(Cotitiniivd  from  ptiffe  42) 


“This  makes  the  copy  going  out 
look  professional,”  he  says. 

He  bills  quarterly.  “I  give  the 
column  for  a  trial  period  and 
then  switch  when  I  can,”  he 
.says.  “At  any  time  about  half 
my  list  of  outlets  will  be  on  a 
‘No  Charge’  basis.”  He  has  no 
set  price  scale  (“it  depends  on 
circulation”)  and  “will  bend 
over  backwards”  to  get  and  keep 
some  choice  newspapers. 

Many  outlets 

Leavell  found  that  after  the 
first  “hundred  or  so  outlets”  he 
got  so  that  he  “didn’t  care 
about  just  more  papers.  It  be¬ 
came  a  matter  of  money  unless 
it  was  an  area  where  I  wanted 
an  outlet.” 

He  runs  the  entire  operation 
himself  from  his  home  at  41 
Cedar  St.,  Belfast,  Maine.  “I 
keep  telling  myself  that  I  am 
building  a  column  to  ju.stify  the 
trickle  of  money  that  comes  in,” 
he  says.  “It  is  not  really  that 
profitable.” 

“If  you  are  not  really  good,” 
he  advises  anyone  interested  in 
•self-syndication,  “just  forget  it.” 

I.«avell  .says  that  the  e.ssen- 
tials  of  self-syndication  are  “the 
lack  of  good  sense  and  knowing 
to  give  up  would  be  first.”  “Then 
there’s  the  burning  desire  to 
build  a  column,”  he  adds,  “the 
willingness  to  work  long  and 
hard  and  take  twenty  no’s  for 
every  yes.” 

He  advises  budding  column¬ 
ists  to  “never  give  up.”  “Don’t 
accept  a  rejection  from  any 
editor,  syndicate  or  paper  as 
personal.  If  you  think  your 
column  is  good,  keep  trying.” 
But  he  advises  self-syndication 
as  a  last  resort,  “and  if  you  do, 
don’t  look  back.” 

“Set  a  goal  of  contacting  a 
certain  number  of  papers  each 
day,”  he  says,  “and  stick  to  it. 
Try  different  approaches  in  your 
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DELAWARE 
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Effectively  reKhes  this  tremendous- 
growth  market,  average  income  per 
hsid  $1?,77S‘.  Circulation  of  137,000 
homes  saturates  Delaware,  areas  of  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Maryland. 
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letters  until  you  find  one  that 
works.  And  when  you  find  one 
that  does  work  stick  with  it.” 

He  also  advises  that  budding 
columni.sts  answer  their  mail. 
“Some  weeks  I  might  only  re¬ 
ceive  a  dozen  letters  to  the 
editor,”  he  says,  “but  when  I  do 
a  column  on  a  subject  such  as 
schools  or  welfare  I  might  re¬ 
ceive  several  hundred.  If  the 
letters  are  intelligent  I  try  to 
answer  them  all  and  send  the 
editor  a  copy.  This  builds  a  good 
relationship  with  the  news¬ 
papers.” 

Leavell’s  secret  of  success  is 
“hard  w-ork,  faith  in  my  talent 
and  stickability.”  Those  desir¬ 
ing  to  try  self-syndication  must 
have  all  three  in  equal  parts  he 
says. 

But  the  venture  has  been  for 
Leavell  “the  most  difficult,  frus¬ 
trating,  expensive  and  down¬ 
right  aggravating  experience  I 
can  imagine.”  He  says  he 
wouldn’t  try  it  again.  “It’s  like 
walking  across  a  pit  of  burning 
coals  in  your  bare  feet.  When 


Flyer  names  ME 
in  want  act  ^ipe 

San  Francisco 

Gordon  PaU-s,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  was  warned  that  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  would  be 
picketed  for  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  segregation  of  jobs  in  a  flyer 
distributed  by  Unisex,  a  local 
organization. 

When  a  score  of  equal  rights 
proponents  appeared  at  the 
newspaper  their  male  leader,  Vic 
Baranco,  rejected  the  Chron¬ 
icle’s  statement  that  the  want 
ad  section  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  San  Francisco  Newspa¬ 
per  Printing  Co. 

• 

Dubuque  newspaper 
buys  Beloit  station 

Dubuqlte,  la. 

The  Dubuque  Telegraph-Her¬ 
ald  has  purcha.sed  radio  station 
WGEZ  in  Beloit,  Wis.,  with  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  FCC. 


President  lias  kind 
word  for  carriers 

Washincto.n 

President  Nixon,  who  lias  had 
differences  with  reporters  and 
editors,  feels  differently  about 
newspaperboys. 

On  National  Newspaperboy 
Day  Oct.  11  he  lauded  tlie  car¬ 
riers,  saying  their  occupation 
more  than  any  other  “inspires 
the  qualities  of  integrity,  leader¬ 
ship  and  good  citizenship  in  all! 
walks  of  life.” 

Nixon  said  in  a  statement  re- 
lea.sed  by  the  White  House  “myi 
personal  admiration  for  them 
is  second  to  none.”  i 

•  I 

Sunday  paper  increase  ^ 

Oklahoma  Cm 

The  Daily  Oklahoman  and  i 
Oklahoma  City  Times  increased  1 
their  Sunday  city  zone  rate  to 
25  cents  effective  Oct.  1.  i 


NEWLY  ELECTED  to  The  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association  for  the  coming 
year  were:  Gilbert  Smith,  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  president;  Don  Carter,  The 
Record,  Hackensack,  NJ.,  vicepresident;  Wendell  C.  Phillipi,  Indianapolis  (tnd.)  News, 
secretary;  and  Harry  Sonneborn  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  treasurer.  The  election  was  held 
during  the  annual  convention  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  30  to  Oct.  3. 
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Union  ebanges  type 

Springfieij),  Mass. 

The  Springfield  Union  has 
changed  its  news  body  type  face 
from  8- point  Regal  to  9-point 
Im|>erial.  The  paper  said  stories 
in  the  new  type  are  “easier  to 
read.” 


STUDY  COM MIHEE— Robert  P.  Clark  (top  left)  of  the  Louisville 
Times,  coordinating  chairman,  speaks  to  one  of  the  APME  Continu¬ 
ing  Study  Committees  during  the  annual  convention. 


The 

hoiisC" 

hoM  (  UM 
word 

iidiody  kiicms. 


We  don’t  make  a  bif;  hHow 
of  our  name. 

It  may  l)e  hidden  on  the 
back  of  televiHion  seta. 

It  may  be  stamped  on 
the  base  of  a  food  mixer  or 
blender. 

It  is  placed  very  discreetly 
on  over  one  hundred  million 
appliances  used  in  homes  and 
industry  annually. 

Usually  nhere  you’d 
never  notice  it. 

Hut  it’s  there.  And  small 
as  it  is,  it  has  big  meaning. 

It  means  that  your 
television  set  should  Hork 
safely  and  not  eatch  on  (ire 


or  slam  you  up  against  the 
wall  when  you  turn  it  on. 

It  means  that  the  many 
eleetric  cords  you  plug  into 
the  wall  every  day  should 
keep  the  110  or  more  volts 
inside  them — not  in  you. 

It  means  that  these 
hundred  million  produets 
slumld  l>e  safe  to  use. 

>^e  say  should. 

>Ke  can  test  a  product 
and  prove  it.  Rut  that  ran 
mean  little  if  it  is  subjected 
to  unreasonable  abuse.  Or 
used  in  ways  that  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  never  intended. 

That’s  only  fair. 


Maqufacturers  come 
to  us  to  make  sure  that 
they’ll  be  fair  to  you. 

Our  seal  on  any  eleetric 
appliance,  or  tool,  or  (ire 
extinguisher  or  anything 
that  eould  a(Teet  your  safety 
means  that  a  manufacturer 
cares. 

Cares  enough  to  have 
his  product  tested  to  meet 
our  rigid  standards. 

)^  e  are  indeed  a 
household  word. 

IMore  people  should 
know  what  we  mean. 

Look  for  us  the  next  time 
you  buy  a  tool  or  appliance. 


UNDERWRITERS'  LABORATORIES.  INC.  an  independent 

NON-PROFIT  ORGANIZATION  TESTING  FOR  PUBLIC  SAFETY 


Urges  yardstick 
for  newspapers 


Rkrkklky,  Calif. 


The  application  of  a  yardstick 
measurement  for  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  local  newspaper  has 
been  advocated  by  Herbert  A. 
Jacobs,  University  of  California 
Journalism  professor  and  Wis¬ 
consin  newspaper  veteran. 

Jacobs  ])refers  using  a  six- 
|M)int  measurement  survey  by  a 
local  group  instead  of  a  pre.ss 
council  to  assess  a  newspaper’s 
good  and  bad  points.  A  local 
sponsor  is  needed  to  emphasize 
findings  as  reports  of  outsiders 
are  apt  to  be  ignored  or  dis¬ 
counted,  he  noted. 


The  standards  of  measure¬ 
ment  should  not  be  perfection, 
it  was  pointed  out.  These  should 
be  simple,  understandable  to 
laymen,  consistent  with  good 
newspaper  practice  and  capable 
of  being  met  by  any  conscien¬ 
tious  or  reasonably  able  editor, 
it  was  submitted. 


The  measurement  is  based  on 
the  amount  of  government  news 
published,  editorial  page  con¬ 
tent,  percentage  of  hard  news, 
frequency  of  investigative  cru- 
.sades,  opportunity  given  for 
minority  or  contrary  views  and 
whether  the  paper  seeks  to  unify 
the  city. 


C.rowd  measuring 


ISO  Broadway  New  York  N  Y  10038 


Ohio  newspapers 
rapture  ad  awards 

Columbus,  O. 

The  Cincintmti  Enquirer  was 
named  winner  of  two  advertising 
awards  at  a  recent  one-day  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily 
Newspapers. 

The  paper  was  cited  for  “the 
best  continuous  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,”  and  for  color  advertising 
in  the  over  50,000  circulation 
class. 

The  Britan  Times  was  named 
winner  of  best  color  advertising 
for  under  15,000  circulation,  and 
the  Lorain  Journal  won  in  the 
15,000  to  50,000  category. 

Named  for  best  advertising 
ideas  were:  the  Kentoti  Times; 
Fremont  News  Messenger  and 
Shelby  Daily  Globe. 

The  Association  also  elected 
new  officers  at  the  meeting.  They 
are  president — Thomas  Gormley, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer;  vice-presi¬ 
dent — Marvin  McDargh,  Athens 
Messenger;  secretary — Paul  To- 
vey,  Toledo  Blade;  and  treas¬ 
urer  —  Harry  Case,  Kenton 
Times.  New  directors  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Locke,  Dayton  New’spapers, 
Inc.,  and  A1  Geitgj’,  Defiance 
Crescent  News. 


In  another  area  of  measure¬ 
ment,  the  educator  has  made  re¬ 
peated  studies  of  crowds  in  the 
University’s  Sproul  Plaza,  often 
a  scene  of  demonstrations.  He 
has  found  each  person  in  a 
Plaza  crowd  averages  5.7  square 
feet  of  space. 

This  estimate  based  on  multi¬ 
plying  the  head  count  of  occu¬ 
pants  of  one  of  the  22-foot 
squares  dividing  the  area  by  the 
number  of  occupied  squares  has 
been  validated  by  an  actual  head 
count  from  an  enlarged  photo, 
he  reports. 


China  frees 
2nd  newsman 


Press  group  tries 
to  reopen  case 
of  papercarrier 


Hong  Kong 

Norman  Barrymaine,  a  Brit¬ 
ish  newspaperman  freed  unex¬ 
pectedly  after  20  months  im¬ 
prisonment  in  Communist  China, 
arrived  here  October  11.  He  was 
the  second  British  newsman  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Chinese  in  a  week, 
ing  as  a  freelance  journalist. 

“No  previous  notice  had  been 
given  of  Barrymaine’s  release, 
and  he  arrived  without  warning 
at  the  border  shortly  after  mid¬ 
day  today,”  a  Hong  Kong  gov¬ 
ernment  spokesman  said  upon 
the  newsman’s  re-entry  to  the 
free  world. 

A  Queen  Mary  Hospital  doc¬ 
tor  said  after  examining  him 
that  Barrymaine,  who  is  in  his 
fiO’s,  had  “some  high  blood  pres¬ 
sure”  but  was  in  “high  spirits 
and  very  active.” 

Anthony  Grey,  Peking  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Reuters  news 
agency  was  freed  Oct.  4th  after 
2fi  months  of  house  arrest  in  the 
Chine.se  capital  (E&P,  Oct.  11). 
Grey  is  now  home  in  England. 

Barrymaine  was  seized  aboard 
a  ship  that  called  at  Shanghai 
in  Feb.  1968.  He  was  then  work¬ 
ing  a  freelance  journalist. 


Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

The  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  says  it  will  appeal  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  Beach  judge’s  decision  not 
to  reopen  a  case  involving  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  a  youth 
for  selling  an  off-beat  newspaper 
“if  legal  grounds  can  be  found.” 

Municipal  Court  Judge  P.  B. 
White  had  indicated  that  he 
would  reopen  the  case  at  the  re- 
(]uest  of  a  VP  A  lawyer  and  the 
organization’s  executive  secre¬ 
tary. 

But  when  the  lawyer,  Leon 
P.  Ely,  and  the  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  Edwin  0.  Meyer,  appeared 
in  Municipal  Court  White  said 
he  was  sticking  by  his  decision 
in  August  to  fine  the  newspaper 
carrier  $50. 

The  reason  given  by  Judge 
White  was  that  Ely  didn’t  of¬ 
ficially  represent  the  youth,  who 
was  found  guilty  of  selling  the 
anti-establishment  newspaper 
without  a  city  license. 

The  VPA  interceded  in  the 
case  after  it  was  learned  that 
a  state  law  prohibits  a  munici¬ 
pality  from  requiring  a  license 
for  the  sale  of  a  newspaper. 

Thomas  Hubbell  of  Jensen 
Beach,  Fla.,  was  the  youth  find 
for  selling  the  paper,  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Chronicle.  He  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  court  Oct.  8. 

Hubbell  was  hitchhiking  to 
Virginia  Beach  when  he  was 
picked  up  by  the  Richmond 
Chronicle’s  publisher,  Bruce 
Smith,  who  was  bringing  the 
newspaper  to  Virginia  Beach  for 
distribution. 

Hubbell  accepted  Smith’s  offer 
to  sell  the  paper  in  order  to  earn 
money. , 

After  the  August  2.3  arrest 
incident,  the  paper  was  sold  in 
Virginia  Beach  without  interfer¬ 
ence  from  the  police. 

Ely  told  Judge  White  that  he 
“was  afraid  the  incident  might 
set  a  precedent  that  would  l)e 
detrimental  to  all  newspapers.” 


Will  Irwin  book 


Scott  Newliall  plaii8 
to  ‘^paddle’  Atlantic 


San  Fralcisoo 

Scott  Newhall,  exe  utiw 
editor,  San  Francisco  Chri  nieU, 
is  attempting  a  westwar<i  At¬ 
lantic  crossing  in  a  paddlewhed 
schooner. 

Steel  masts  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  his  aged  vessel.  The.sc  will 
be  used  to  hoist  sails  should  fuel 
run  low  or  motors  fail,  he  told 
Hubert  Buell,  Chronicle  promo¬ 
tion  manager  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  London. 

Newhall  plans  to  travel  .south 
from  England  and  sail — or  i)ad- 
dle — along  the  shores  of  Africa 
before  heading  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  at  its  narrowest  point,  he 
advised  Buell. 


Madison 

Will  Irwin’s  “The  American 
Newspaper”  which  initially  ap¬ 
peared  in  1911  as  a  series  in 
Colliers  magazine,  has  been  com¬ 
piled  in  a  book,  with  comments 
by  David  G.  Clark,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Wi.scon.sin.  Co¬ 
author  was  Clifford  Weigle,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  communications  at 
Stanford  University.  The  first 
of  its  kind,  the  volume  was  pub¬ 
lished  recently  by  the  Iowa 
State  University  Press. 


New  officers  named 
by  AP  in  Illinois 

Del  Wright,  executive  editor  ) 


of  the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  Newt- 
Sun.  was  elected  president  of  the 
Illinois  AP  Editors  Association 
at  Rockton,  Ill.,  recently.  The 
outgoing  president  is  Jack  Sun- 
dine,  editor  of  the  Moline  (Ill.) 
Daily  Dispatch. 

The  Illinois  AP  Photograph¬ 
ers  Association  also  named  new 
officers,  who  are :  Fred  James  of 
the  Rockford.  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic, 
president,  and  Curt  Beamer  of 
the  Champaign-Urbona  Courier 
as  vicepresident.  James  succeeds 
Ray  Strappazon  of  the  Joliet  ^ 
(Ill.)  Herald-News  as  president. 

lAPPA  also  announced  the 
winners  of  the  annual  lAPPA 
photo  contest  at  their  annual 
meeting  held  in  Chicago.  Cash 
awards  were  presented  to  the 
winners  by  Chief  of  Bureau  Al 
Orton.  1 

Winners  of  the  1969  Illinois  I 
AP  Photo  Contest  were  in  first,  I 
second  and  third  order:  | 

SPOT  NEWS — metropolitan:  ^ 
William  Kelley,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune;  Jack  Dykinga,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Steve  Lasker,  i 
Chicago  Today.  Non-metropoli-  I 
tan:  Joe  Snyder,  Rockford 
Morning  Star;  Doug  Gaumon, 
Decatur  Herald  &  Review  and  = 
Joe  Adams,  Rockford  Morning  j 
Star  &  Register-Republic. 

SPORTS — metropolitan:  Don  , 
Bierman,  Chicago  Daily  News; 
Steve  Lasker,  Chicago  Today 
and  David  P.  Fornell,  Chicago 
Daily  News.  Non-metropolitan: 
Curt  Beamer,  Champaign-Ur- 
bana  Courier  (all  three  awards). 

SINGLE  FEATURE— metro¬ 
politan:  Ed  Wagner,  Jr.,  Chic¬ 
ago  Today  (first  and  seond)  and 
John  Dykinga,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  Non-Metropolitan:  Curt 
Beamer  (first  and  second)  and 
Bill  Owens,  Bloomington  Daily 
Pantograph. 
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Member  Sunday  Magazine  Metro  Croup 
Represented  by  Cresmer,  Wootlwartl,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


Irfiff'Ti 


Nixon  will 
address 
lAPA  group 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
will  announce  his  administra¬ 
tion’s  new  Latin  American  poli¬ 
cy  in  a  speech  he  will  deliver 
Oct.  31  at  the  adjournment 
banquet  of  the  Inter  American 
Press  Assocation’s  XXV  Annual 
Assembly  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  White  House  said  Mr. 
Nixon’s  new  policy  would  incor¬ 
porate  recommendations  from 
the  report  submitted  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New 
York  after  the  trips  he  made  to 
Latin  America  earlier  this  year 
at  the  President’s  request.  The 
White  House  added  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller’s  report  would  be 
made  public  some  time  after 
Mr.  Nixon’s  speech. 

Other  highlights  of  the 
lAPA’s  meeting  Oct.  29-31  will 
1)6  a  talk  by  astronaut  Frank 
Borman,  who  will  show  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  moon  landing;  a 
speech  by  Pierre-Paul  Schweit¬ 
zer,  managing  director  and 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  International  Monetary 


Fund;  and  a  visit  to  the  White 
House.  A  session  Oct.  30  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  lAPA  Technical  Cen¬ 
ter  will  deal  with  “Technology 
and  the  Future  of  Communica¬ 
tions’’.  In  the  afternoon,  a  panel 
of  experts  will  discuss  “New 
Towns  and  Old  Cities:  Problems 
of  Urbanization  in  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America’’. 

The  lAPA’s  XXV  Assembly 
may  well  be  the  best  attended 
ever  held  by  the  organization, 
as  541  individuals  had  registered 
by  October  9,  including  209 
representatives  of  Active  and 
Corporate  members,  49  Associate 
members,  three  honorary  life 
members,  30  guests,  192  ladies 
and  58  observers. 

The  meeting  will  start  Oc¬ 
tober  27  with  those  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
who.se  chairman  Tom  C.  Harris 
said  that  this  fundamental  free¬ 
dom  “has  never  faced  a  greater 
challenge  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  as  more  than  half  of 
the  people  in  Latin  America  have 
lost  it. 

“Since  our  meeting  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  October,  1968  we  have 
seen  military  governments  close 
newspapers,  jail  editors,  impose 
rigid  censorship  and  otherwise 
deny  the  peoples  the  right  to 
know'  what  is  taking  place  in 
their  countries.” 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  tso  Third  Avmm.  Ncw  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  Sl  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name  . . . 

Address  . 

City  . State . Zip . 

Company  . . 

Nature  of  Business  . 

n  Remittance  enclosed  $8  a  year,  u.S.  and  Canada— 

Ail  ether  countries,  $20  a  year. 


Comics  draw  crowds 
and  laughs  at  fair 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

September  20-28  was  State 
Fair  Week,  and  The  Daily  Okla- 
homan-Oklahoma  City  Times 
entered  wholeheartedly  into  the 
festivities  by  sponsoring  the 
“Cavalcade  of  American 
Comics”  display. 

Obtained  through  the  News¬ 
paper  Comics  Council,  the  show 
w'as  featured  at  The  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Company’s  pavilion 
— one  of  the  few  privately- 
owned  structures  on  the  fair¬ 
grounds. 

Featured  along  with  the  dis¬ 
play  were  several  nationally- 
syndicated  comic  strip  creators, 
including:  Bil  Keane,  “Family 
Circus”;  Allen  Saunders,  “Mary 
Worth’’;  Bob  Montana, 
“Archie”;  Brad  Anderson, 
“Marmaduke”;  Tom  Ryan, 
“Tumbleweeds”  and  Virgil 
Partch,  “Big  George.” 

Two  of  The  Oklahoman  and 
Times  own  editorial  cartoonists 
— Milt  Powell  and  Jim  Lange 
— were  also  participants  in  the 
cavalcade. 

WKY-TV  —  owned  by  The 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Company 
— telecast  two  live  shows  Irom 
the  Fair  each  weekday,  featur¬ 
ing  one  or  two  cartoonists  at 
each  show. 

The  special  guests  also  made 
appearances  at  the  other  two 
Oklahoma  City  television  sta¬ 
tions  plus  the  Downtown  Rotary 
Club,  Civitan  Club,  Oklahoma 
State  University,  University  of 
Oklahoma,  Bishop  McGuiness 
and  Douglass  high  schools  and 
the  Crippled  Children’s  Hos¬ 
pital. 

Promotion  activities  consisted 
of  a  teaser  newspaper  campaign 
running  ROP,  lines  placed  on 
the  comic  pages  of  the  news¬ 
papers'  beginning  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  Fair,  special  cover 
story  in  the  TV  section,  ads  in 
the  Official  State  Fair  Progp'am, 
rack  cards,  radio  spots  and  in- 
depth  interviews  in  the  editorial 
columns.  Special  front  page 
boxes  announced  each  day’s 
guest  cartoonist. 

A  special  tabloid  section  il¬ 
lustrating  the  history  of  comics 
from  1896  and  individual  draw¬ 
ings  by  the  cartoonists  were 
di.stributed  along  with  the  State 
Fair  maps  each  day. 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company  furnished  all  expenses, 
including  transportation,  cars 
and  entertainment  for  the  out- 
of-town  guests.  The  cartoonists 
appearances  were  made  free-of- 
charge. 

The  results  of  The  Oklahoman 
and  Times  special  attraction 
were  “tremendous,”  drawing  the 
largest  crowds — some  500,000 
persons — ever  to  visit  the  pa¬ 
vilion  ;n  the  last  ten  years. 


Name  reportei 
for  Mott  award 

David  L.  Fortney,  Kirksville, 
Mo.,  a  newsman  with  a  long  lin 
of  credentials  has  been  named  to 
receive  the  second  annual  $2,500 
Frank  Luther  Mott  Fellowship 
for  graduate  study  in  magazine 
journalism  by  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

The  award  honors  the  latei 
Frank  Luther  Mott,  Pulitzer 
prize-winning  historian  and 
dean  of  the  Missouri  Schwl  of 
Journalism  from  1942-51,  and  is 
made  possible  by  a  grant  from 
the  J.  C.  Penney  Company  to  the 
university  as  part  of  the  Pen- 
ney-Missouri  magazine  awards,: 
giving  financial  aid  to  a  worthy 
student  for  continued  study  in 
journalism. 

Fortney,  a  graduate  of  North¬ 
east  Missouri  State  Teachers 
College  at  Kirksville,  has  been  a 
reporter  for  the  Kirksville 
(Mo.)  Daily  Express,  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  reporter  and  book  re¬ 
viewer  for  the  WcLshington  Eve¬ 
ning  Star,  and  was  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  in  Germany. 

During  his  service  in  Vietnam, 
he  was  combat  correspondent,  a 
recipient  of  the  Bronze  Star  and 
Vietnamese  honor  medal,  cov¬ 
ered  combat  operations,  and  es¬ 
corted  newsmen  to  the  battle¬ 
field. 

• 

Columbia  Review 
names  editors  < 

Columbia  University’s  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  has 
announced  the  appointments  of 
Alfred  Balk,  as  visiting  editor 
of  the  School’s  Columbia  Jour¬ 
nalism  Remew,  and  Norman  A. 
Cherniss,  as  visiting  professor 
and  editor-in-residence. 

Balk,  comes  to  the  Review 
from  the  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion  where  he  served  as  director. 
He  is  a  former  feature  editor 
of  the  Saturday  Review,  also 
having  served  as  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and 
producer  for  WBBM-tv,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  a  free-lancer  for 
several  national  magazines.  He 
serves  as  editor  for  the  Review 
while  James  R.  Boylan  is  on 
leave  for  advanced  doctoral 
study. 

Norman  A.  Cherniss,  a  Nei- 
man  Fellow  at  Harvard  and 
Haynes  Fellow  at  UCLA,  is 
associate  editor  of  the  River¬ 
side  (Calif.)  Press  and  Doiltt 
Enterprise.  His  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  took  him  to  the  Council 
Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
and  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Cou¬ 
rier. 
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Mailroom  congestion? 


Here's  fast  relief. 


HSta-Hi  has  the  sure  cure. 

You  get  the  world’s  finest 
mailroom  equipment  plus 
the  ease  of  single  source 
buying  and  service. 

Operate  a  smooth-flowing, 
modern  mailroom  using 
any  or  all  of  these  Sta-Hi 
lits:  stream  conveyor,  Stacker/ 
,  Var»-Count  Programming 
stems,  roller  and  belt  convey- 
s,  tyer,  bundle  chute,  truck 
der,  and  control  console  to  au- 
:e  your  mailroom  operation  to 
;  desired.  Install  6ta-Hi  equip- 
total  system,  or  effectively 
)ur  present  system  by  adding 
required.  Our  mailroom  engi- 
n  original  plant  layout  through 

iiiaidiiciiiui.  a.iu  oiait-Up. 

Be  sure  and  ask  about  our  new  Bundle  Escort  System  which  permits 
automatic  routing  of  bundles  from  any  source  to  any  truck  loading  station 
while  tabulating  all  bundles  delivered. 

Give  your  Sta-Hi  Regional  Manager  a  call.  Your  prescription  is  ready. 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 

2601  Campus  Dr.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif.  92663  (714)  833-1000 

435  North  Michigan  Ave.  1702  North  Illinois  676  Winters  Ave.  Wyndham  Austin  8  Co.,  Ltd. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611  Wichita,  Kansas  67203  Paramus.  N.J.  07652  315  —  12th  Ave..  Richlieu,  P.Q. 
(312)467-4441  (316)942-6225  (201)261-4354  Canada,  (514)  658-1785 
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William  Baumgardner,  V.P.  Systems 


Our  ads  in  SRDS  work  for  buyers  and  work  for  us 


PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  sales  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  execs  discuss  the  philosophy  and  the 
strategy  of  selling  hy  helping  people  buy 


Bach:  "We  know  that  in  Standard  Rate 
we  are  in  a  buyer's  book,  so  we  put 
information  in  our  SRDS  ads  that  we 
wouldn’t  include  in  ads  run  elsewhere. 

"We  know  that  this  works  out  for 
buyers  and  for  us  because  we  get 
orders  from  agencies  we  very  seldom 
see;  sometimes  agencies  we  never  heard  of  because 
they  did  not  previously  have  accounts  using  news¬ 
papers;  and  we  know  they  had  to  get  their  information 
from  Standard  Rate  &  Data. 

"It  isn’t  often  that  we  can  trace  an  actual  sale  to  an 
ad.  But  I  can  remember  one  instance  where  we  received 
a  contract  and  a  letter  from  an  agency  in  the  middle 
West  who  said  that  the  information  in  our  ad  caused 
him  to  change  his  mind  and  buy  the  INQUIRER  instead 
of  a  competitor. 

"We  have  been  in  every  issue  of  Standard  Rate  & 
Data  for  the  twenty-two  years  I’ve  been  here  and  I 
guess  the  INQUIRER  advertised  in  Standard  Rate  long 
before  that.” 


McBride:  "This  suggests  an  interesting 
point.  When  Len  told  me  about  this 
meeting  it  crossed  my  mind  that  I  had 
never  questioned  advertising  in  Stan¬ 
dard  Rate,  year  in  and  year  out.  We 
have  lots  of  discussions,  sometimes 


even  arguments,  about  other  publications  we  contem¬ 
plate  using.  But  I  just  okay  Standard  Rate  as  I  have 
every  year  and  I  don’t  think  it  ever  occurred  to  any  of 
us  not  to  use  it." 


White:  "We  don’t  question  it  because 
it  is  so  different.  It’s  the  only  one  that 
is  used  by  buyers  for  buying  informa¬ 
tion  and  why  would  anyone  question 
wanting  to  be  represented  in  a  buyer’s 
reference  book? 

"I  think  of  the  Standard  Rate  &  Data 
audience  as  a  captive  audience.  If  anyone  is  interested 
in  newspapers  he  has  to  look  up  information  in  Stan¬ 
dard  Rate." 


Bach:  "Captive  audience  is  a  good 
term.  They’ll  open  Standard  Rate  to 
look  things  up  in  the  listing;  they’ll 
turn  to  the  Philadelphia  market  and 
look  at  listings  of  newspapers  there; 
and  you  capture  the  captive  audience 
by  giving  supplemental  information 
that  amplifies  what’s  in  the  listing. 

“This  is  one  of  the  big  reasons  we  spend  the  money 
we  do  in  promotion.  It  wouldn’t  be  feasible  to  have  a 
large  enough  sales  staff  to  be  in  constant  contact  with 
all  agencies  and  advertisers  all  over  the  country.  But 
there’s  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  what  they’ll  use 
Standard  Rate  if  they  are  contemplating  newspaper 
advertising  and  if  Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  their  markets." 
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Bach:  “In  SRDS  we  try  to  present  in¬ 
formation  that’s  going  to  be  helpful  to 
the  user  who's  looking  for  information 
that  will  help  him  in  his  planning  and 
in  making  his  hnal  decision." 


White:  “In  Standard  Rate  we  reach 
people  who  know  they  are  going  to  do 
some  newspaper  advertising  or  at 
least  want  to  compare  it  with  other 
kinds  of  advertising.  Therefore  we 
want  to  be  sure  we  have  the  right 
message  at  this  ‘point  of  purchase.' 
When  you  put  your  product  on  a  shelf  you  want  people 
to  have  good  information  about  it." 

McBride:  “Well  I  certainly  hope  so.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  see  us  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent  full  information  when  schedules 
are  being  prepared  by  advertisers." 


McBride:  “Are  there  any  important 
papers  in  the  country  that  don't  use 
SRDS?  I  can’t  imagine  it.  There's  so 
much  a  newspaper  has  to  say."  KQmK 


A, 

ne  very  specific 


White:  “There  sure  is.  For  example, 
we  do  a  lot  of  research  and  at  one  time 

we  were  presenting  some  very  specific 
and  somewhat  detailed  information  on 
‘Exposure/Ratings’  of  advertising  in 
the  INQUIRER.  We  knew  that  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  our  sales¬ 
men  could  get  around  to  everybody 
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By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  Consultant,  Copley  International  Corp. 


themselves  and  their  friends  in  the  layouts. 

These  full  pages  of  pictures  sometimes  were 
printed  sideways — as  were  occasional  other  pages — 
a  departure  kids  found  pleasing. 

Indeed,  innovations  in  format  led  pressroom  crews 
to  decide,  in  checking  the  pages,  “If  it  looks  wrong, 
it’s  right.” 

News  room  people,  accustomed  to  clean  and  unor¬ 
namented  typography  in  Sacramento,  suffered  trau¬ 
matic  shock  from  the  tab’s  far-out  devices.  So  did 
Layout  and  Design. 

It’s  a  good  idea  for  a  morning  newspaper  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  it  contains  late-late  news. 

The  Sacramento  Union  began  doing  this  recently 
by  means  of  a  Good  Morning  box  in  columns  1  and  2. 
The  Good  Morning  motif  combines  the  name  of  the 
day  and  the  date  of  the  month. 

This  gives  a  clean,  uncluttered  nameplate — ^no 
ears — in  which  the  name  of  the  newspaper  rings 
out  loud  and  clear.  Only  name,  edition  designator 
and  price  occupy  the  nameplate  area.  The  remaining 
nameplate  material  (year,  volume,  number  of  pages, 
number  of  sections  and  phone  number)  is  gathered 
together  and  set  in  agate  at  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

The  box  is  28  picas  wide.  Depth  varies.  Good 
Morning  is  set  in  48-point  Univers  bold  Roman. 
Name  of  day  is  30-point  Univers  medium  italic. 
Month  and  date  also  are  Univers  medium,  14  point. 

Heads  are  18-point  Bodoni  bold — and  in  the  all¬ 
down  style  although  The  Union  sticks  to  caps  and 
lower  case  heads  elsewhere  in  its  main-news  section. 

Body  type  within  the  box  is  10  point  on  an  11-point 
slug. 

Sooner  or  later  someone  is  going  to  complain  that 
the  Good  Morning  treatment  devours  much  page-1 
space. 

But  it  does  impart  a  late-late  thrust  to  the  news¬ 
paper. 


An  increasing  number  of  newspapers  are  doing 
something  to  bridge  the  generation  gap,  in  typog¬ 
raphy  as  well  as  content. 

One  such  is  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union,  which 
recently  started  a  NOW!  tabloid.  It’s  directed  at 
high-school  students — there  are  30  area  high  schools 
in  the  city — and  runs  Tuesday  mornings. 

On  the  basis  of  feedback  from  the  kids  it’s  going 
grreat,  both  as  to  content  and  format. 

Typography  is  zany.  The  outside  front  cover  of 
the  first  issue  was  printed  sideways.  The  art  was 
full  color — a  girl  and  a  boy  strolling  hand  in  hand 
toward  a  landmark  school  building.  Both  heads 
cropped  off  and  no  identification. 

The  rest  of  the  page  consisted  of  teasers  to  the 
inside. 

The  next  outside  cover  included  a  fuchsia-color 
overlay  with  a  drop-out  picture  of  Donovan,  the 
youth  singer.  Psychedelic  lettering  across  the  bottom 
— nobody  in  the  news  room  could  read  it,  but  the 
kids  could — announced  that  Donovan  was  in  Sacra¬ 
mento. 

The  front  cover  of  another  issue  was  a  full-page 
reverse. 

With  its  second  edition  the  magazine  went  to  an 
all-down  head  style,  in  spades.  Everything  in  the 
heads  was  down,  including  first  word  and  the  proper 
nouns. 

Full-page  composite  layouts  consisting  of  on- 
campus  candid  pictures  are  used  in  profusion.  Ident 
lines  are  impossible,  but  this  causes  no  concern. 
Radiation  showed  that  students  liked  to  look  for 
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\^  est  Coast  syndicate 
has  offbeat  features 


superb” — at  least  he  under¬ 
stands  them  more  than  he  does 
the  poetry  column. 

Cohen  at  the  Vitaphone  is 
described  as  a  “severely  critical 
and  highly  literate  movie  re¬ 
view”  written  by  Irving  R. 
Cohen,  research  economist 
turned  cabinetmaker. 

An  ABC-TV  staff  artist, 
James  Schwering,  produces  the 
Sun’s  Daily  Cliche,  described  as 
“an  inventive  visual  panel” 
geared  to  the  interests  of  young 
people. 

Art  Carlbom,  who  left  the 
San  Francisco  civil  service  to 
live  in  Spain,  provides  the  Sun 
with  a  column  “second  only  to 
Sunscope.”  The  column  is  a 
Hemingway-like  commentary  on 
earthy  subjects.  “He  grows  on 
readers  who  begin  to  worry 
about  leaky  roofs  and  stuck  ele¬ 
vators,”  said  McNamara. 

A  domestic  version  of  Carl¬ 
bom  is  provided  by  a  trans¬ 
planted  New  Zealander,  Peter 
Lawlor,  who  operates  a  ski  shop 
in  nearby  Sausalito.  Lawlor  is 
said  to  “ride  a  bike  and  discov¬ 
ers  the  people  he  writes  about.” 


San  Rafael,  Calif. 

Features  which  helped  the 
weekly  Pacific  Sun  quadruple 
its  paid  circulation  to  a  lusty 
1 11,400  in  two-and-one-half  years 
■,ire  now  being  syndicated,  ac- 
|i  cording  to  the  paper’s  publisher 
jlind  editor,  Stephen  McNa- 
flmara. 

i  Comics,  prose  and  poetry  de- 
relopf^d  by  local  people  for  a 
paper  which  has  been  described 
as  “Suburban  hip”  are  included 
fin  the  package  offered  by  the 
I  newly-formed  Pacific  Sun  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

All  were  produced  for  a 
j  market  with  a  very  high  level 
of  income  and  education,  states 
the  bearded  publisher  and 
former  San  Francisco  Examiner 
Sunday  magazine  editor. 

First  offerings  went  to 
members  of  the  recent  CNPA 
Newspaper  workshop,  McNa- 
I  mara  said.  Great  interest  was 
j  shown  in  the  Sun’s  special  fea¬ 
tures  during  the  meeting. 

Sunscope 

Sunscope,  a  horoscope  by  Dean 
Milton  Nelson,  gets  the  lead  in 
McNamara’s  listing.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  highly  professional 
column  done  with  sly  humor. 

Nelson  teaches  astrology  in  San 
Francisco  and  has  appeared  on 
many  television  and  radio  shows 
there. 

A  poetry  column  which  defies 
journalistic  customs  has  been 
included  in  the  packet  along  with 
s  panel  comic  strip  and  assorted 
ctdumns. 

Adrianne  Marcus  the  poetry 
columnist,  gets  more  mail  than 
sny  other  columnist  said  Mc¬ 
Namara.  McNamara  admitted 
he  knows  nothing  about  poetry 
and  was  “astonished”  at  the 
public  response  to  the  poetry 
column. 

"Adrianne  conned  me  into  try¬ 
ing  the  column,”  he  said.  He 
further  explained  that  she’s 
from  North  Carolina  and  is 
married  to  a  local  haberdasher. 

Dag’s  Bag,  the  comic  strip, 

I  sometimes  baffles  McNamara, 
but  it  has  a  phenomenally  high 
readership  among  young  people 
he  said.  The  artist  is  Charles 
Fleischmann,  recent  College  of 
Marin  graduate  now  studying 
for  his  master’s  in  college  audio- 
▼isual  department. 

Appetizing 

Cook’s  Comer,  a  “prestige 
cooking  column  with  a  great 
deal  of  flair,”  is  written  by  Anne 
Gompertz,  a  vicar’s  wife.  Mc¬ 
Namara  thinks  her  “recipes  are 
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CWO  &  O  appointed 

Robert  R.  Feagin,  publisher 
of  the  Florida  Times-Union  and 
the  Jacksonville  Journal,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc.  as  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives  for 
both  papers  effective  immediate¬ 
ly. 


Phoenix  to  Warwick 

The  Phoenix  Companies, 
which  includes  The  Phoenix  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  Insurance  Company 
and  its  subsidiary.  The  Phoenix 
Equity  Planning  Corporation, 
has  appointed  Warwick  &  Leg- 
ler,  Inc.,  to  handle  its  national 
advertising,  effective  January  1, 
1970. 


Young  panel 
for  Inland 
Oct.  19-21 

Chicago 

It  depends  on  which  side  of 
the  fence  you  are  on,  and  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  this  old  proverb  will 
be  put  to  the  test  at  the  October 
19-21  annual  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association.  A 
panel  of  young  newsmen  will  be 
called  upon  to  reappraise  or  sus¬ 
tain  what  they  said  about  news¬ 
papers  and  careers  in  journal¬ 
ism  in  1966  when  they  were  col¬ 
lege  students. 

Since  then,  three  panel  mem¬ 
bers  have  obtained  responsible 
news  jobs  and  instead  of  direct¬ 
ing  questions  will  have  to  an¬ 
swer  some  put  to  them  by  30 
journalism  senior  and  graduate 
students,  who  will  be  the  special 
guests  of  the  I  DP  A. 

The  panel  members  will  be 
Richard  Bashor,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  wire  desk;  Timothy 
Schellhardt,  of  the  Chicago  staff 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal;  and 
Leroy  Towns,  a  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Capital-Journal  reporter.  In 
1966  Bashor  was  at  Ohio 
State  University,  Schellhardt  at 
Northwestern,  and  Towns  at 
Kansas  Slate  University. 

The  national  problem  of  alco¬ 
holic,  and  drug  and  narcotics 
use  will  also  receive  attention  at 
the  meeting.  Senator  Harold  E. 
Hughes,  (D.)  Iowa.,  chairman 
of  the  recently  created  Senate 
subcommittee  on  alcoholism  and 
narcotics,  will  be  a  featured 
speaker  along  with  Alton  L. 
Blakeslee,  Associated  Press 
prize-winning  science  writer. 

• 

Ofifers  reward 

Burlington,  Vt. 
The  Burlington  Free  Press  made 
a  front  page  announcement 
Sept.  25  that  it  would  give  a 
$1,000  reward  for  information 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  con¬ 
viction  of  the  slayer  of  a  Bur¬ 
lington  man  and  wife. 


REALIGNMENT  of  nowsgafharinq  oporalion  at  tha  Dalroif  Nawt  pro- 
molat  Burdatl  Stoddard,  38,  (laft)  to  matropolitan  aditor;  William  C. 
Tramblay,  41  to  city  aditor.  Movat  wara  promptad  by  John  C.  Cral- 
lin't  raquatt  to  laava  city's  aditor's  post.  Ha  is  now  national  labor  aditor. 


u  NITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 

COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


I  BUSINESS  TIPS 

Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR,  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Doily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  lovelorn, 
etiquette,  grooming 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  o  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


!  LONDON  EXPRESS 
!  News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report _ 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LimE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 

SPOTLITE  SERIES 

WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 

:  <;rosswords  d/s 

i  HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO*  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
I  NANCY  D/S 
1  PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
;  EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
;  TARZAN  D/S 
!  THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
I  THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 

I  ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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By  Don  Maley 
(First  of  two  parts) 

French-Canadian  phiotograph-  states  I  )esilets,  “and  a  few  years  lished  to  liis  own  specifications, 
er  Antoine  Desilets  of  Mon-  later  a  photo  editor  at  La  Presse  “You  know  how  much  a  page 
treal’s  French-language  p.m.,  La  offered  me  a  job  on  the  paper’s  like  that  costs?”  he  asks.  “I  can 
Presse,  won  second  prize  last  magazine  and  I  took  it.  I’ve  been  fill  that  page  up  with  any  kind 
week  in  the  annual  Man  and  His  there  ever  since.”  And  he  hasn’t  of  pictures  I  want  and  one  would 
World  Photo  Contest,  held  on  felt  “terribly  ashamed”  since  think  that’s  quite  a  challenge, 
the  fairgrounds  of  Montreal’s  either.  The  magazine  folded  last  But  I  have  so  many  unpublished 
Expo.  Last  year  he  copped  first  December  and  he  joined  the  pictures  yet  to  run  that  it  isn’t 
prize  in  the  same  event.  newspaper  photo  staff.  funny  (the  situation,  not  the 

No  wonder  he’s  a  consistent  “I’m  probably  the  only  pho-  pictures), 
wdnner  in  the  yearly  happen-  tographer  in  North  America  Desilets’  photo  file  contains 
stance,  Desilets’  world  is  pleas-  who  has  no  problems  with  his  over  10,000  pictures  “on  any 
antly  unique.  In  a  universe  of  photo  editor,”  he  claims.  subject  you  can  think  of.”  “Al- 

grey  conformity  Desilets’  photo-  He’s  probably  the  only  pho-  though  I  know  that  many  of 
graphs  return  us  to  a  bright  tographer  in  North  America  them  will  never  be  used  it  feels 
and  almost  forgotten  world —  w’ho’s  offered  a  full  page  every  good  to  know  that  you  have 
the  world  of  humor.  Desilets’  w’eek  to  fill  with  funny  photo-  them,”  he  says, 
vale  contain  tears  of  laughter  graphs — shot,  cropped  and  pub-  His  pictures  include  “a  whole 
— not  tears  of  sorrow. 

“I’m  gradually  turning  into  a 
photographer  of  the  ‘absurd’,” 
says  the  42-year-old  lensman.  “I 
find  it  creates  a  shock  that 
makes  people  react  faster.” 

But  photography’s  reaction  to 
Desilets  was  far  from  super- 
sonic.  Son  a  widow'ed  car- 
penter  with  11  children,  Desilets 
was  raised  a  Canadian  or- 
phanage.  While  in  his  teens  ^ 

he  left  the  orphanage  and  joined 
the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force, 
where  he  was  trained  as  a  pho- 
tographer.  Unable  to  find  a  pho- 
tographer’s  billet  he  became  a 
hospital  corpsman  instead.  He 
“remustered  as  a  photographer,” 
and  put  into  practice  the  photo 
theory  he’d  been  taught 
After  he  , 

anything 

can 

“jobs  as  a  photo  finisher  and 
He  made  from 

four 

gave  up 

as  a 

better  &  ‘  i 

bills  V''^ 

do  for  ^Bi  . 
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for  . 

photographer’s  After 

Canadair  Ltd.,  he  was  hired  as  V  ^ 

an  industrial  photographer  and 

turned  in  his  polishing  cloth.  ^  ■  Jg 

“When  I  look  at  those  pictures 

years 

photography  he  broke  pho- 

^joumalisn^  lading  a  job  ^  'th  DmiUI'i  fi»h  ey*  l•ns  transformed  this  slab  of  concrete  at  Montreal's  Expo 

Montreal  8  David  Bier  Studios.  i„to  a  graceful  ship  under  a  full  canvas  of  sail.  The  picture  won  second 

It  was  a  great  joy,’  under-  prize  in  this  year's  Man  and  His  World  Contest. 


Antoine  Desilets 


series  of  grab  shots,  planned  pic¬ 
tures,  unplanned  pictures,  funny 
pictures  and  unfunny  pictures.” 

He  says  that  having  such  a  I 
stockpile  saves  him  a  great  deal 
of  shooting  time  “because  95%  I 
of  them  are  not  dated  and  can  be 
used  ten  years  from  now.”  He  ac¬ 
quired  this  huge  stockpile  be¬ 
cause  when  he  goes  on  a  shoot¬ 
ing  assignment  he  always  comes 
back  to  his  office  “with  more  pic¬ 
tures  of  things  other  than  the 
assignment  I  was  sent  to  shoot.” 

Everyone  in  his  city  room 
knows  about  Desilets’  treasure 
trove  of  photographs  and  he 
can  supply  any  department  with 
ready  art.  ‘“rhey  keep  coming 
one  after  the  other,  especially 
the  women’s  section,  to  see  if  I 
have  such  a  picture  of  such  a 
subject,”  he  says,  “and  three 
out  of  five  times  I  have  it.” 

La  Presse  readers  like  Desil¬ 
ets’  one-year-old  picture  page,  so 
much  so  that  they  submit  funny 
pictures  of  their  own  for  him 
to  run  along  with  his  own  photo¬ 
graphs.  “They’re  a  lot  more  pic¬ 
ture-minded  than  they  used  to 
be,”  says  Desilets  of  newspaper 
readers,  ‘  and  the  readers  we 
have  now  are  not  the  same  ones 
we  had  back  in  1950.  Most  of 
them  are  picture-minded  now  be¬ 
cause  photography  has  become 
so  popular — everybody  takes  pic¬ 
tures  today.  It  wasn’t  this  way 
in  1950.  And  you  can  no  longer 
feed  them  those  terribly  static 
and  uninteresting  pictures  that 
once  appeared  in  newspapers. 
They  won’t  buy  it.” 

Desilets  doesn’t  mind  his  role 
as  a  biped  camera.  “I  happen  to 
like  photography  a  lot  more  than 
some  other  photographers  on  our 
staff,”  he  says.  “I  take  pictures 
constantly,  not  only  from  nine 
to  five,  but  at  night,  on  my  way 
home  from  work,  in  the  morning 
coming  to  work,  on  weekends 
and  even  during  my  vacation. 
What  can  I  do,”  he  shruggs, 
“that’s  the  way  I’m  made.” 

The  photographer  who’s  in 
love  with  his  work  needlessly 
admits  that  he’s  a  firm  believer 
in  the  self-assigned  photo  story 
— this  is  how  he  learned  the 
business.  He  admonishes  begln- 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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Private  party  ads  bring 
readership.  Paddock 


says 


Bv  Sian  Finsnetts 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Random  gleanings  from  the 
recent  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Classi¬ 
fied  Clinic. 

Gil  Paddock,  CAM  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Tribune — “Nothing 
is  tougher  to  beat  in  the  news¬ 
paper  game  than  a  productive, 
established  Classified  advertis¬ 
ing  medium.  You  can  even  make 
some  mistakes  and  still  survive. 
In  the  newspaper  business,  the 
editorial  department  can  become 
dull.  Boiler  plate  can  make  up 
more  than  half  the  news  con¬ 
tent,  but  Classified,  well  estab¬ 
lished,  wdll  be  the  last  to  go 
down  the  drain. 

“We  were  a  fat  cat  six  or 
seven  years  ago  when  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  went  into  the 
family  want  ad  business.  We 
were  getting  $16-$20, 000,000  a 
year  in  Classified,  mostly  from 
the  commercial  advertisers,  real 
estate,  help  w'anted,  automobiles. 
Who  needed  the  small  family 
want  ads?  W'e  knew  we  had 
priced  ourselves  out  of  this 
market  ...  it  couldn’t  afford  us 
any  longer. 

“We  forgot  that  circulation 
alone  doesn’t  make  a  want  ad 
section.  Commercial  advertisers 
alone  do  not  make  a  w’ant  ad 
section.  Readerthip  makes  a 
want  ad  section.  Some  of  the 
neighbors’  papers  were  outpull- 
ing  us  with  one-fiftieth  of  the 
circulation. 

“What  brings  readership  to 
the  Classified  section?  Many 
things,  but  one  big  thing  is  all 
important  .  .  .  honest-to-good- 
ness  legitimate  offerings  .  . .  lots 
of  ads  offering  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  from  all  sources. 

“People  who  read  our  Classi¬ 
fied  section  would  rather  do 
business  wnth  another  private 
party.  They  expect  to  get  a 
better  buy  that  way.  Private 
party  ads  bring  readership  to 
our  columns  we  wouldn’t  get 
any  other  way. 

“I’d  rather  have  1300  two-line 
ads  from  private  parties  in  my 
advertising  columns  than  one  ad 
from  a  commercial  advertiser 
occupying  the  same  space. 

“If  I  wouldn’t  have  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  small  ads,  I  wouldn’t  get 
the  big  commercial  ad,  because 
I  wouldn’t  have  the  readership 
to  make  it  pay.” 

From  Ted  MacDonald,  Presi¬ 
dent  and  General  Manager,  Har- 
ri.son  C.  MacDonald  and  Sons 


KEY  SPEAKER  at  classified  clinic  of  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lisher  Association,  J.  Gil  Paddocit  (right),  classified  advertising  of 
Chicago  Tribune  points  out  exhibit  to  James  Edwards,  Sr.,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager,  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat.  Ap¬ 
proximately  140  exhibits  were  submitted  by  24  newspapers. 


Classified  Advertising  Service — 

“There  is  a  great  need  for 
improved  professionalism  in  the 
w’ay  we  sell  Classified  ads. 

“Newspaper  Classified  adver¬ 
tising  is  hurting.  We’re  losing 
our  percentage  of  the  field.  Of 
the  total  amount  spent  for  ad¬ 
vertising  each  year,  the  amount 
that  goes  into  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  smaller. 

“Our  percentage  of  the  total 
advertising  dollar  is  shrinking. 
We’re  too  proficient.  We  don’t 
think  there  is  a  need  for  selling. 
We  need  to  act  like  advertising 
people  and  not  like  copy  pick-up 
people. 

“Today  in  the  Classified  ad 
sections  of  American  newspapers 
there  are  a  lot  more  public 
notices,  and  a  lot  less  ads.  The 
quality  of  ad  copy  is  something 
I  think  we  should  all  be  seriously 
concerned  about.” 

Some  highlights  from  a  talk 
given  by  Bill  Golding  of  Parish 
Associates,  Inc.  —  “What  we 
have  to  face  today  is  that  we’ve 
already  been  paid  for  last  year, 
and  how  we  did  it  in  the  last  10 
years  just  won’t  be  good  enough 
for  now  and  the  future. 

“There’s  a  big  revolution  in 
business  and  industry  and  that’s 
where  things  are  changing  the 
fastest.  Everybody  in  our  posi¬ 
tion,  especially  in  our  line  of 
operation,  is  in  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  obsolete  unless  we  study, 
learn  and  get  better. 

“By  the  first  of  this  year,  400 


papers  were  offset  in  the 
country.  By  1972,  there  will  only 
be  200  left  who  have  not  gone 
offset. 

“About  marketing  for  our¬ 
selves  and  our  customers  ...  a 
whole  new  era  is  coming  up. 
People  we  sell  to  are  going  to 
count  on  us  more  to  get  the  job 
done.  The  promotion  that  has 
brought  people  into  our  columns 
is  not  going  to  be  good  enough 
in  the  10  years  coming  up.  Our 
whole  field  must  get  better  in 
promoiion  ads.” 
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Richmond,  Va 
Peaceful  coexistence  was  th. 
theme  at  a  recent  “learn-in' 
sponsored  by  Richmond  Newf 
papers,  Inc.,  for  its  advei  tisinf*  there  ai 
salesmen.  Objective  of  th.1to  the 
progp:«ssive  get-together  was  t  'j  papers 
learn  about  the  compptitiolj  couldn't 
from  the  competition — and  t 
get  from  ad  agency  people  soiti' 
ideas  on  media  and  how  news 
become  t 
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It  was  an  unusual  conference!  Clomput 
Eight  guests  were  invited  t|Heexp 
speak  at  the  three-day  affai- 
held  at  Airlie,  Va.  The  con 
ference  center,  known  as  ar. 

“island  of  thought,”  where  ni 
televisions,  radios  or  telephones!  can  pe 
are  permitted  in  the  meeting  i  mendou 
rooms,  is  located  in  Virginia’s!  possess 
Fauquier  County,  some  40  miles]  able  th 
south  of  Washin^on,  D.C.  ThL« 
meeting  place  has  been  host  t« 
a  score  of  top-level  conferences 
ranging  from  the  1961  Strategj 
for  Peace  Conference  to  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  Congressmen 
for  Peace  Through  Law,  plus 
countless  governmental  and 
semi-govemmental  seminars. 

The  significance  of  the  con¬ 
ference  was,  that  while  its  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  was  to  make  better 
salesmen  of  the  RNI  staff,  kind 
words  for  newspapers  as  an  ad 
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George  H.  McNeely,  III  has 
been  named  vicepresident  for 
marketing  of  Joshua  B.  Powers, 
Inc.,  international  publishers 
service  company.  He  has  also 
been  elected  secretary  of  the 
company. 

Prior  to  his  association  with 
the  Powers  group,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Neely  was  marketing  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  ATEC  Corp.  Before 
that,  he  was  an  executive  with 
the  Philadelphia  advertising 
agency,  Aitkin-Kynett  Co.,  Inc. 
Previously,  Mr.  McNeely  was  a 
member  of  Clark,  Ladner,  Fort- 
enbaugh,  and  Young,  attorneys 
at  law,  where  he  specialized  in 
corporate  law,  as  well  as  Ad¬ 
miralty  law. 


only  comments  offered.  The  as¬ 
sembled  speakers  also  extolled 
the  virtues  of  tv,  outdoor,  radio 
and  magazine  advertising.  They 
came,  they  spoke  and  fired  in 
the  face  of  questions  from  the 
60-odd  sales  and  creative  people 
from  the  newspaper  field. 

The  net  result  of  this  “ex¬ 
posure”  to  the  good  points  of 
competitive  media  was  a  better 
understanding  of  all  the  media 
by  the  salesmen  and  a  better 
appreciation  of  what  they,  as 
newspaper  admen,  face  in  com¬ 
petition  for  the  advertising  dol¬ 
lar. 

The  meeting,  planned  and  or¬ 
ganized  by  RNI’s  director  of 
sales  development,  Ed  Harrell, 
got  under  way  Friday  evening, 
October  3,  with  a  welcome  by 
Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  president  of 
Media  General,  Inc.,  which  be¬ 
gan  its  corporate  life  just  two 
months  ago  with  holdings  valued 
at  more  than  $70  million.  In¬ 
cluded  among  its  major  subsid¬ 
iaries  are  RNI,  the  Tribnst 
Company  of  Tampa,  which  i»ub- 
lishes  the  Tribune  and  the 
Times,  and  the  Piedmont  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publisher  of 
the  Winston  Salem,  N.C.  Jour- 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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mI  a  td  Sentinel.  The  holding 
company  also  has  other  inter¬ 
ests,  including  radio,  tv,  cable- 
vision,  commercial  printing  and 
book  publishing.  Ad  personnel 
from  Tampa  and  Winston-Salem 
were  among  those  attending. 

Doiinahoe  pointed  out  that 
there  are  “no  simple  answers” 
to  the  problems  facing  news¬ 
papers  today,  and  that  they 
couldn’t  expect  to  hear  “any 
final  answers,”  pro  or  con,  dur¬ 
ing  the  discussions. 

George  Burrows,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  media  services 
for  N.  W.  Ayer,  discussed  “The 
Computer  in  Media  Selection.” 
He  explained  the  value  of  com¬ 
puters  in  ad  agencies  and  other 
phases  of  advertising  media, 
but  reminded  the  group  that 
despite  the  fact  that  computers 
can  perform  functions  at  tre¬ 
mendous  speeds,  “they  do  not 
possess  special  powers  that  en¬ 
able  them  to  perform  miracles 
in  the  area  of  media.” 

“They  can’t  think,  they  can’t 
evaluate,  they  can’t  select  or  rec¬ 
ommend,  they  can’t  develop 
media  schedules,  they  can’t 
make  media  decisions  .  .  .  they 
must  lie  told  what  to  do  .  .  ,  etc.” 

“And,”  he  added,  “here’s 
where  you,  the  media  salesman, 
can  make  an  important  contri¬ 
bution  by  pointing  up  those 
qualitative  values  and  reminding 
us  of  the  strengths  of  your 
medium  in  delivering  messages 
to  our  target  audiences.” 

Frank  Carvell,  media  director 
for  Lewis  &  Gilman  Agency  of 
Philadelphia,  spoke  on  ‘“rele- 
vision.  Network  and  Spot.”  He 
went  into  the  dimensions  of  the 
tv  medium,  pointing  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  more  tv  sets  in 
use  today  than  autos,  and  re¬ 
minded  the  conference  that  tv 
is  “big — very  big  and  growing 
with  the  major  thrust  in  the 
retail  area.”  Carvell  urged 
newspapers  to  provide  better 
research,  ADI  measurements, 
demographics,  total  audience 
concepts  and  to  prepare  better 
presentations. 

He  was  followed  by  Ivan 
Davis,  media  director  and  senior 
vicepresident  of  the  Weightman 
Agency  of  Philadelphia.  Davis, 
speaking  mainly  on  “Television 
in  Richmond,”  stressed  the  fact 
that  color  has  made  the  appeal 
of  tv  to  the  advertisers  even 
greater.  He  put  great  emphasis 
on  the  research  that  is  provided 
media  buyers  by  tv  and  the  lack 
of  coordination  between  news 
and  advertising  in  the  newspa¬ 
per.  Davis  told  the  group  that 
uhf-tv  is  the  big  threat  to  news¬ 
papers,  and  that  the  cost  of  the 
uhf  spots  could  reach  a  low  ot 


$10  per  minute. 

Stating  the  case  of  outdoor 
advertising  was  Jess  Coker,  di¬ 
vision  manager  of  Southern 
Outdoor  Markets.  Using  color 
slides,  as  did  many  of  the  speak¬ 
ers,  Coker  pointed  out  the  vast 
changes  in  outdoor  advertising, 
its  growth — especially  in  the 
South — and  said  that  “outdoor 


about  production  facilities  that 
are  available  today  or  within 
the  next  few  years. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  news¬ 
paper  ad  salesmen  for  the  con¬ 
ference,  Harrell  prepared  a  spe¬ 
cial  “meida  manual,”  a  60-page 
notebook  covering  media  data 
services,  the  various  media  and 
media  terminology  that  proved 


invaluable  to  the  salesmen  in 
understanding  the  speakers. 

RNI  ad  dii-ector,  Jim  Dillon, 
in  summing  up  the  conference, 
told  the  group  that  “we  have 
learned  a  lot  about  our  competi¬ 
tion.  We  have  learned  their  side 
of  the  story — and  we  didn’t  fight 
back  here  with  facts  and  figures 
of  our  own. 


has  demonstrated  it  can  stand 
alone  or  be  a  strong  partner  in 
the  media  mix  of  any  adver¬ 
tiser  interested  in  this  highly 
mobile  market.” 

The  value  of  radio  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  was  presented  by  Dick 
Via,  of  station  WWDC  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Via,  a  former  radio  person¬ 
ality  in  Richmond,  emphasized 
that  “radio  is  still  the  personal 
medium,”  and  in  <liscussing  the 
emotional  impact  of  radio, 
qouted  Miles  David  of  RAB  that 
“radio  is  a  non-visual  medium 
that  reaches  the  soul,  bypassing 
the  eye.”  He  went  on  to  play  a 
“quiz  game”  with  his  audience, 
matching  old-time  radio  com¬ 
mercials  against  current  print 
ads  for  product  recall.  He  also 
gave  samples  of  creative  radio 
commercials,  claiming  that 
“radio  is  doing  the  most  creative 
presentation  of  any  of  the  major 
media.” 

He  also  kept  the  group  laugh¬ 
ing  with  the  playing  of  some 
famous  radio  “bloopers”  by 
well-known  radio  newscasters, 
including  Lowell  Thomas. 

Magazine  appeal  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  was  viewed  by  Helen 
Lloyd,  media  director  for  Mar¬ 
tin  &  Qoltz  Agency  of  Rich¬ 
mond. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  discussed  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  magazines  avail¬ 
able  to  the  advertisers,  the  use 
of  regional  editions  to  reach 
particular  segments  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  growing  trend  in 
many  large  corporations  toward 
using  magazine  advertising  as 
an  "image  maker.” 

She  also  pointed  to  the  im¬ 
portance  magazines  attach  to 
promotion  of  their  product  to 
the  advertiser  and  cited  the  lack 
of  much  newspaper  promotion 
material  crossing  her  desk. 

Newspaper  of  future 

The  vicepresident  for  busi¬ 
ness  of  RNI,  Jerry  Estes,  pro- 
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!  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

AppraUero-^onaultants 

I  APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
I  partnenhip,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
I  poses.  Sensible  fees,  Brochure,  H,  R. 

;  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  6T654. 


Bunineag  Opportunities 

:  START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
I  with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
I  if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
'  capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
!  18  W.  22nd  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y.  10010. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Meu'spapers  For  Sale 


CHART  AREA  7  DAILY 

County-seat ;  4-year  college  city;  $40,- 
000  retail  sales :  good  plant;  growing 
city;  6,000  circulation.  Terms;  $79,000 
now — $79,000  in  12  months— $41,000  in 
24  months  +  regular  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  Full  price  $700,000.  Please  in¬ 
clude  financial  qualifications.  Hurry  for 
this  one  I 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  Bkr., 

2234  E.  Romneya  Drive 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806 


ADVERTISING  AGENCY 
'  FOR  SALE 

I  Come  to  peaceful  New  Hampshire 
I  countryside.  Exceptional  opportunity  to 
own  and  manage  a  12-year-old  success- 
;  ful  medium-sized  agency  with  well  es- 
I  tablished  accounts.  Lease  available  for 
7-room  office  in  quaint  colonial  bam. 
Nets  $27,000  to  owner;  heart  attack 
forces  sale.  Asking  $100,000  and  will 
[  take  second  mortgage  for  one  half. 

This  is  a  top-notch  agency.  Daniel  C. 

'  Woodbury  Associates,  Country  Busi¬ 
ness  Brokers,  Hampton.  N.  H. — 03842. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
I  Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 

I  305  Taylor  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 

i  BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
I  Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne-  ' 
'  gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
t  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news-  i 
[  papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  eon- 
I  sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day- 
I  time;  (AC  813)  773.3-8063  nights:  or 
I  write  Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33615.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYB8ENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGHaiCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  36902.  Ph:  (AC  206)  646-3367. 


The  DIAL  Agency  1603  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  849-7422. 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 


;  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY— LA.  Gross 
$60M;  $12. 6M  down;  offset  produce<l. 
Newspaper  Ser.  Co.,  216  Curtis  St.,  Jen¬ 
nings,  La.  70546.  Ph:  (318)  824-0475. 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  Wells  A  Company 
648  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton.  III. 

EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  in  Northern 
California.  $12,000  down ;  letterpress; 
profitable ;  ideal  climate.  Send  financial 
references  first  letter.  J.  A,  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
j  Anaheim.  Calif. — 92806. 

i  WEEKLY  in  fast-growing  city  In  II- 
i  linois — population  4.800:  has  semi¬ 
weekly  or  daily  potential.  Write  Box 
16.39,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DAILY— $75,000  DOWN 
(Chart  Area  6) 

10  years  rapid  growth  just  beginning. 
Good  Rotary  letterpress  plant.  R^ 
quires  aggressive,  well-financed  indi¬ 
vidual  or  group,  who  can  appreciate 
future.  Financial  references  vital. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  Bkr.. 

2234  E.  Romneya  Drive 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806 

I  lO-YEAR-OLD  FLORIDA  PAPER  with 
I  sluopper  and  commercial  printing  plant 
I  in  booming  resWentlal-commercial  area 
minutes  from  braches,  boating.  No  di- 
'  rect  competition.  Gross  last  4  years 
>  $28M,  $36M.  $48M.  $57M.  (Current  year 
will  top  $70M— plus  2  contract  publica¬ 
tions  worth  $8-10M.  Complete  composi¬ 
tion.  camera,  small  presses,  etc.  Papers 
printed  In  central  web  facility.  Retired 
publisher  wants  to  retire  again.  $66M 
— $16M  down,  terms  to  suit.  Please 
state  qualifications  first  letter.  Write 
Box  1693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


vided  the  conference  with  a 
look  at  “The  Newspaper  of  the 
Future.” 

Estes  told  the  Rroup  that 
more  advancements  have  been 
made  in  the  past  decade  in  news¬ 
paper  production  than  in  the 
previous  100  years. 

He  discussed  the  use  of  plas¬ 
tic  press  plates  and  the  current 
and  future  role  of  the  computer 
in  newspaper  production.  Point¬ 
ing  out  to  the  salesmen  that  he 
was  not  talking  blue  sky,  but 


SYD  .S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"tha  brokar  with  instant  buyars" 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (206)  262-2411 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  tha  Pacific  Northwest  ' 
Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470  ! 


Newspapers  For  Sale  j 

TWO  WESTERN  COUNTY-SEAT  ax-  I 
elusive  weekly  newspapers ;  modern  off-  | 
sat  plant  with  8-unit  press;  sound  farm 
area.  Earning  $67,000;  only  $90,000  | 
down.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr,, 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif.  ' 
— 92IR06. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY!  UpsUte  week¬ 
ly,  140  years  old ;  fine  plant;  top 
credit.  $50M  price — $10M  cash  mini¬ 
mum.  H.  W.  Palmer,  844  Sumner, 
Syracuse.  N.Y. — 13210. 


CALIIXIRNIA  WEEKLY  —  Desert 
growth  area  —  $60M.  Mel  Hodell. 
Broker,  1388  N.  Euclid  Ave.,  Uplanil. 
Calif.  91786. 

NORTHERN  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE 
weakly,  top  lattarpress  shop;  offset 
prase  available  in  county  for  press 
work  if  new  owner  wants  offset.  This 
prisa-winning  paper  Is  located  in  fine 
climate,  isolated  from  nearest  newspa¬ 
per  and  available  for  $22,000  down. 
Joe.  A.  Snyder  Newspaper  Bkr..  2284 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.— 
92806. 
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Netcspapers  For  Sale 


Compiling  Room 


SUBURBAN  N.Y.  WEEKLY— Official  JUSTOWRITERS— LorKe  aelaction  of 
paper  in  lively.  fast-growinK  communi-  excellent  trade-ini  for  rent-leua,  or 
ty.  Grosses  >50,000.  Write  Box  1745,  for  sale  easy  terras.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.,  N.Y.O.— 10010. 


SELECT  FROM :  Kansas  Letterpress 
Daily,  >60,000 — >10,000  down  ;  Colorado 
Offset  Weekly,  >92.000— >35,000  down; 
Two  North  Florida  Offset  Weeklies. 
>40,000— >12,000  down:  >100,000—29% 
down ;  Two  Missouri  Offset  Weeklies 
grossing  over  >30,000,  price  >20,000 
with  >5,000  down;  Wisconsin  Offset 
Weekly,  grossing  >43,000— >30,000 — low 
down  pas^ent.  KrehbieU^litho,  Box 
133,  Emporia,  Eans. — 66801. 


MODEL  513  PHOTON  in  excellent 
working  condition.  Recently  modified  for 
higher  speed  operation,  >15,000.  Also 
six  ATF  typesetters  >1,000  each.  For 
further  information  call  or  write  Mr. 
Heran,  The  Daily  Commercial,  P.O. 
Drawer  7.  Leesburg,  Fla.— 82748.  (AO 
904)  787-4515. 


DESIRABLE  OFFSET  WEEKLY  gross¬ 
ing  >100,000.  Western  growth  area. 
Price  >100,000;  terms.  Needs  younger 
owner  to  go  twice-weekly.  Detail  back¬ 
ground,  finances.  Box  1747,  Editor  & 
Pubiisber. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows _ 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Caiurch  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Priden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 


EXCLUSIVE  12-14  PAGE  WEEKLY: 
>75,0000  gross:  over  4,000  circulation  ; 
seeks  »5,IK)0  down  and  terms.  H.  W. 
Palmer,  844  Sumner  Ave.,  Ssrrsunise, 
-N.Y.— 13210. 


trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Ininit  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1600  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3228. 


ARIZONA  WEEKLY— Gross  >125M. 
Price  >140M  includes  building;  29% 
down.  Sellers  A  Hogue,  1415  E.  Uni¬ 
versity  Dr.,  Mesa.  Arit. — 85201. 


PHOTON  200B— Four  new  Priden 
8201  Keyboards,  CTheshire  Mailing  Ma¬ 
chine.  Universal  bead  Cheshire  M  Fold 
attachment.  Loss  of  our  daily  newspa¬ 
per  makes  equipment  surplus.  (Parity 
Publishing,  Inc.,  75  Oiamplain  St., 
Albany.  N.  Y.— 12204.  Call  (618)  466- 
4691,  Mr.  Clemente. 


Surfside  Book  Mart.  Box  189,  Cocoa,  pot  220-volt,  Margach  metal  feeder. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Features  Available 


••FOOLS,  DEVILS  and  MADMEN’^  — 
Provocative  iwraonal  daily  column.  For 
sample  releases,  write  Box  1268,  Eklitor 
A  Publisher. 


Score  a  beat  with  NEWSBEATI  Top 
ideas  for  the  enterpriser!  Usable 
samples — >2.  Newsfeatures  Associates, 
1312  Beverly,  St.  Louis.  Mo. — 63122. 


••A  TOURIST  IN  RUSSIA^^— An  in¬ 
teresting,  amusing,  factual  article  by 
world-wide  traveler.  4.000  words.  Will 
send  for  approval.  Write  or  wire: 
James  Sanucci,  361  N.  Florence,  Bur¬ 
bank,  Calif.— 91505. 


••STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS’^— weekly ; 
daily:  color  comics — ^  and  %  page, 
tabloid.  Hix  Features,  Box  1788,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. — 90028. 


••ASTRONITS" — weekly  humor  strip. 
Write  for  brochure.  Pat  Anderson, 
3230  Ridgeland  Ave.,  Macon,  Ga. — 
31204. 


•'EDUCATION  AS  I  VIEW  IT'— By 
Dr.  John  W.  Gilbaugh,  veteran  edu¬ 
cator.  columnist,  author  .  .  .  recognized 
authority  on  elementary,  secondary  and 
higher  education  .  .  .  has  original, 

fresh  feature*  running  weekly  in  U.S. 
newspapers.  100  clients.  Samples.  Box 
1709,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


••CONSUMEHl  CONTACT,’'  twice-week¬ 
ly  Washington  column  with  more  news 
than  feature,  more  action  than  action¬ 
line.  Free  samples.  Consumer  News, 
Inc.,  1023  National  Press  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.C.  20004. 


Justified  TTS  Tape 


Composing  Room 


Material  For  Sale 


LINOFILM  BQUIPMEa^T:  1  high¬ 
speed  Linofilm  photo  unit  and  1  Lino- 
fiim  keyboard.  Available  lata  Oct., 
early  Nov.  Write:  Valley  Pub.  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  186.  Kent.  Wash.— 98081 ;  or 
call  (206)  852->484,  Kent,  Wash. 


For  Sale— Immediate  Deliveiy 
FAIRCHILD  TAPE  PERFORATORS 
Reconditioned  and  guaranteed 
Four  (4)  Light  touch  “1000  series”  unit 
count  pmorators. 

Two  (2)  Multifaca  perforators,  com¬ 
plete  with  counting  magazines. 

Six  (6)  standard  TTS  tape  perforators, 
complete  with  electric  clutch. 

Quantity  limited 
Quality  guaranteed 
For  fMTtker  information  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPESt  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.64108 
(AC  816)  221-906U 


LITH  FILM  at  line  prices.  Sa-e  maut 
— buy  direct  from  raanufacti.rsr.  Tw  .  ..vit  nl 
quality  Graphic  Art  Film  e  .chiiivii,  *!l- k.,  nr 
for  newspaper  reproduction  .0'  3,  .oiC 
Triacetate,— .004  —  Polyester.  Sa^  SU  i "z. 
and  prices  upon  request.  MSS  Repi»  _ 

ductions,  230  Newtown  Bd.,  Fiainvin,  „„„  r 
N.Y.  11803  (AC  616)  694-9790  HJNIT  G 


Miseellaneoug  Machinery 


FOR  SALE:  Two  G-4-4  Intert. i>as, 

C-3  Intertypes,  one  C-4  Intertyiw, 

Hamilton  make-up  stones  with 
rack;  S  make-up  stones;  8  pig  h 
racks;  Morrison  slug  stripper:  16 
minum  chases;  Goss  plate  casting 
Goss  trimmer  and  reamer;  Goss  ' 
lar  Route-O-Plate;  Goss  24-page 
A-Tube  Press;  Mat  Roller.  BllxTt 
pensteel,  Peru  Daily  Tribune, 

Ind.— 46970.  Ph:  (AC  317)  479-6641. 1 1|.PAGE 


HJNIT  G 
j  color  cy 
j  ihort  de 
cosrter  fo 
itsnds  'Cn 
CUne-West 
jog  motor 
last,  extri 
otilent  pr< 
Arrilabie 
BUit  mo: 
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SL,  Berki 
or  Jack 
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HALFTONES  MUDDY?  No  deUilT  Let 
jm.Duralumin  Base  clean  them  up. 
Ask  Jack  Moore.  R/1,  Medina,  Ohio. 


JUSTAPE  JR.  SYSTEM,  S#5036.  in¬ 
cludes  two  readers,  one  punch,  st>are 
parts  manuel.  Contact  Paul  Major,  The 
Berkshire  Elagle.  Pittsfield,  Mass. — 
01201.  (Ph:  413-447-7311). 


FOR  SALE — Intertype,  nwdel  G-4,  S# 

_ _  16661,  4-poeket  mold  disk.  Solid  8  and 

. .  10-pt.  molds,  recessed  18  and  24-pt. 

THE  BEIGINNING  — Americas  most  molda  Two  W)  channel  full  magazines. 


supiiressed  novel.  Find  out  why  and  four  72  ^annel  splits.  Mohr  saw,  In- 
jud^  for  yourself.  >4.50  postpaid,  tertype  Universal  Autoepacer,  el^ric 


PHOTO  TYPOSITOR— 3  years  old  and 
in  excellent  condition.  Includes  31  type 
fonts,  reproportioning  lenses,  space 
selector  and  various  suppl.es.  Rock¬ 
ford  Business  Review,  130  S.  2nd  St.. 
Rockford,  111.— 61104.  Call  (815)  962- 
6571. 


1  SET  PRESS  WIRE  Justnwri 
Recorder  and  Reproducer,  little 
2Vi  years  old,  kept  in  excellent  oo 
tion  by  our  factory-trained  serviesma 
— >3,000 ;  paim  size  Vandercook, 

320  reproduction  proof  press,  good 
dition — *1.000:  Nolan  electric  rasU 
box,  6  kols— >360;  C  A  G  Saw— fiH 
1  Addressograph  Speedaumat,  caU 
and  automatic  feeder,  only  2  years 
rust  new  more  than  >4,000,  sell  (i 
>2.500.  Intertype,  recently  ov 
—>750.  Phone:  (205)  734-2131,  bn. 

Bryan,  Cullman,  Alabama.  I 


Good  shape  and  priced  to  move.  At^ 
tleboro  San.  Attleboro.  Mass. — 02703. 
Ph:  (617)  222-7000. 


SAVE  > — Syndicated  columns  on  TTS 
Tape  Justified,  Unjustified  for  Com¬ 
puters.  Teletypist  Service.  1265  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MaVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exiiert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


FOUR  HAMILTON  SPACEMAKER 
AD  FRAMES  FOR  SALE. 

Work  Surface  80'’x28''  with  lead  and 
slug,  rack,  also  material  storage  in 
cabinet  body. 

FOUR  HAMILTON  AD  ASSEMBLY 
CABINETS. 

85’'x86'*.  Top  has  lead  and  slug 
storage  from  4  picas.  Elach  has  22 
draws  in  the  back. 

ONE  HAMILTON  AD  ASSEMBLY 
CABINET. 

35''x38i%'’.  Top  has  lead  and  slug 
storage,  also  material  storage  and 
10  shelves  in  front  cabinet  b^y. 
ONE  HAMILTON  AD  ASSEMBLY 
CABINET. 

35'’x33^''.  Top  has  lead  and  slug 
storage.  Base  has  22  draws  in  back. 
TWO  MORRISON  SAWS  with  foot 
switches. 

ONE  ROUSE  VERTICAL  ROTARY 
MITERER  serial  no.  M558  wit  base 
cabinet. 

ONE  HAMILTON  DOUBLE  TIEHl 
WALL  CABINET  with  48  draws  in 
two  tiers.  Top  has  full  length  shelf. 
REPREX  REPRO  PROOF  PRESS 
FULL  PAGE  with  hand  operated 
cylinder  and  galley  thickness  bed¬ 
plate.  automatic  inking  and  washup, 
also  positive  lockup  bar.  4  years  old. 
MODEL  35— S#  66553;  Year  1964;  4 
Magazine — 72-90 ;  6  Pocket  Mold 

Disk:  Mohr  Saw;  Hydraquadder; 
Blower. 

MODEL  35— S#  59126;  Year  1949:  4 
Magazine — 72-90:  6  Pocket  Mold 

Disk;  Mohr  Saw;  Hydraquadder: 
Blower. 

MODEL  32— S#  54901;  Year  1941;  4- 
90  Channel  Magazine:  4-34  Channel 
Auxiliary;  Mohr  Saw ;  6  Pocket  Mold 
Disk — (24  ems). 

MONARCH— S#  32215  :  Year  1961;  2 
Magazine :  Adantor-Keyboard :  4 — 30 
em  Molds:  Fairchild  TTS  Unit;  Star 
Quadder. 

MODEL  8— S#  51817;  Year  1937;  3 
Magazine  ;  3  Molds. 

MODEL  8— S#  49622;  Year  1934;  2 
Magazine;  Molds;  Fairchild  Unit. 
MODEL  31— .S#  .5.5713:  Year  1943;  4 
Magazine;  6  Molds — -(24  ems)  ;  Mohr 
Saw;  Blower. 

MODEL  8— S#  55900;  Year  1943;  2 
Magazine:  4  Molds;  Blower;  Fair- 
child  Unit. 

Contact:  Gilliert  R.  Rowland 
THE  REGISTER  PUBLISHING  CO., 
367  Orange  St., 

New  Haven,  Conn.— ^6603 


L.  t  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  U.S.  and 
foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man  who 
uses  them.”  >111.50  to  >128.70.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Write  for  liter¬ 
ature. 

L.  A  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
320  Church  St.,  Elkin.  N.C.  28621 
World's  largest  distributor 
of  Sew^aprr  Form  Trucks 
(AC  919)  8.35-2879 


INTF.RTYPE.  CSM,  CG  slug  strippel 
band  saw.  page  flat  scorcher,  Nolul  „ 

4.000-lb.  metal  furnace.  Daily  Nsvil  1 

Effingham.  III.— 62401.  I 


Perforator  Tape 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at 


lowest  in  USA.  All  oolon|  stands. 


Top  quality. 

Call  or  write 
PORTAGE  (215)  PO  2-351:6 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  443t! 


FAIRCHILD  TTS  Universal  Perfor¬ 
ators.  Mint  condition.  Teletypist  Serv¬ 
ice,  1265  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 
—10001. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Mailroom  Equipment 


8-POCKET  SHEJIIDAN  STUFFERS 
Top  A-1  quality 
Available  this  fall 
A  real  bargain 


S(X>TT  PRESSES  (1948)  I 
6  or  7  units;  21^^  inches;  Color  CyliiJ 
ders:  Heavy  duty  8/2  Folders;  C-HI 
Conveyors :  Reels  ft  Pasters ;  Trackig«| 
ft  Turnablea.  j 


Located;  N.  Y.  Post 
Available;  Now! 


Priced;  Most  attractively 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-459« 


Located  Detroit,  Michigan 
Ofered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 


1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
'  Phone  (816)  221-9060 


BEAUTIFUL  16-PAGE  UNITUBB  I 
Bargain.  Wabaah  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer.' 
Ph.  Joe  Nixon  (219)  663-2131.  I 


6-STATION  DEXTER  (M-G-D) 
INSERTING  MACHINE 
Complete  with  AC  motors 
(only  6  years  use) 

In  excellent  condition 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y..  17,  N.Y.  OX-7-4690 


24-PAGE  GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE  #141. 
upper  former,  automatic  tension,  rc 
winder  reversible  units,  side  regiitcf 
cylinders;  complete  stereo  includal. 
Available  late  August.  Write:  Prodsc 
tion  Mgr.,  The  Post-Register,  Boi 
1800.  Idaho  Falla.  Idaho— 83401. 


CHESHIRE  Mailing  Machine,  Univera- 
ai  head  Cheshire  Va  fold  attachment. 
Loss  of  our  daily  newspaper  makes 
this  equipment  surplus.  Clarity  Pub¬ 
lishing,  Inc.,  75  Cihamplain  St.,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.Y.— 12204.  Call  (618)  465- 

4591,  Mr.  Clemente. 


GOSS  ANTI-FRICrriON  PRESS 
5  Units.  22%"  cut-off,  90°  stagger,  5 
arm  reels  columnar  mounted,  an^ 
cone  tensions,  DC  drive  with  GE  sili¬ 
cone  rectifier,  under-the-folder  lesil. 
skip  slitter,  conveyor:  press  geared  fo' 
52,000  per  hour.  Available  30  day*. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-46» 


STA-HI  STACKER 
METRO  STYLE 
Good  Condition 
Has  Stream  Reverser 
Available  at  once 
Good  Saving! 

Located  Detroit,  Michigan 
Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  COnp 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  C'ty.  Mo.  64108 
Phone  (816)  221-9060 


Material  For  Sale 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish-  I 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin.  Wise.. 

IB  W  90  MV  MV  lOOlO  ' 


and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010.  ! 

EDITOR  ac  PUB 


NOW  OPERATING  DAILY  AT 
THE  WAUKEGAN  NEWS-SUN 
6  Units  Goes  HSLC  with  color  cylinde: 
and  reverse,  4  pages  wide,  double  1 
to  1  folder.  23-9/16"  cut-off,  15"  print¬ 
ing  diameter,  69%"  roll  width,  pal*: 
roll  diameter  38"  maximum.  Roll  standi 
on  ends  of  press,  hand  pasters,  28,ll>> 
per  hour,  2  AC  60  HP  motors. 

Also  one  new  spare  motor,  Cline  cin- 
trols,  8  portable  fountains,  skip  siitter. 
Bay  window  for  3  units  with  6  anfii 
bars,  angle  bars  for  two  remiininr 
units.  Pit  lead,  rewind  device,  halloo* 
formers,  compression  lockup.  Avail¬ 
able  Spring  1970. 

For  further  information  contact  Tl* 
Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  W.  M  idiio* 
St..  Waukegan.  III.— 60085,  Ph:  (>«' 
689-7000  Richard  F.  Kennedy. 
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MAI  IlNERY  &  SUPPLIES  P  PO l"ltJ  H  HI ©S 

Iressei  &  Machinery  THK  lEST  JOI  OPININOS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


j  UNIT  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR  with 
gNor  hu  nps  available  now  in  Midwest, 
gdl  as  '  omplete  press  or  split  up,  Ph : 
(til)  423-5511,  HarlinEen,  Texas. 


I- UNIT  GOSS  PRESS— 2294"  cut-off, 
]  color  cylinders,  1  double  folder  with 
]  ibort  delivery  conveyors,  1  roll  away 
quarter  folder,  3  underneath  paper  roll 
■lands  emi-automatic  tensions,  75  HP 
Oiiw-WpstinKhouse  motor  and  10  HP 
jof  motor,  resistor  bank,  control  cab- 
iast.  extra  rollers,  etc.  This  is  an  ex- 
gellent  press  for  a  smaller  newspaper. 
Available  today  "as  is  where  is.”  We 
Bust  move — make  an  offer.  See  at 
Berliele>  Daily  Gazette,  2040  Center 

■St,  Berkeley,  or  telephone  R.  A.  Bean 
or  Jack  Bates  at  Richmond  (Calif.) 
Isdependent.  (415)  234-5678. 

II- PAGE  DUPLEX  tubular  press, 
■  Cs^  color  fountain,  melting  pot, 
’  muter,  plate  finisher  and  scorcher. 

Arsilable  now  —  reasonable!  Daily 
News,  Effinifham,  III. — 62401. 

^RESS  PARTS 

OR  THE  WHOLE  PRESS 

What  do  you  need?  Gears,  cylinders, 
color  htimp  or  color  units?  Or  would 
you  like  the  whole  5-unit  double  width 
press? 

Arsilable  now,  Hoe  straiRht  pattern 
press  #1975.  VintaRe  1920s.  2294  cut¬ 
off.  Four  StraiRht  pattern  units,  1  full 
super  imposed  unit,  1  color  cylinder 
■ltd  I  reverse,  double  folders  with  skip 
slitter.  Two  units  have  Hoe  ink  pumps, 
others  have  fountains  and  ductors. 
Three  Capco  portable  fountains.  Com- 
prsasion  lock-up  with  sinRie  screw  Has¬ 
sell  backs.  Two  100  HP  DC  motors  and 
eoatrols.  Press  is  end  fed  from  roll 
stands. 

Take  all  or  any  parts,  units,  cylinders, 
sears,  compensators,  etc.  Any  offer 
considered.  Southtown  Economist,  59.59 
S.  Harlem,  ChicaRO.  312  586-8800,  ext. 
!41. 

(jOS.8  COX-O-TYPE  8-paRe  press.  Fin¬ 
est  in  Southeast.  For  sale  or  lease. 
|100-a-month.  Cheraw  Chronicle.  Che- 
rsw,  S.C.— 29520. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

sta-hi  master  formers 

New  Style 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 2294“— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  associates 
M  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4,590 

WOOD  automatic  autoplate  machine 
#154A-G  with  shaver  finishinR  ma¬ 
chine  #7566,  in  excellent  condition. 
Hl(fa-spi^  (4  plates  per  minute),  2294 
eutoff.  A  remarkable  buy  for  press 
plate  ciwtinR.  Sta-Hi  curved  plate 
router  MRIO  in  enclosed  cabinet.  Hoe 
curved  plate  router,  serial  #745  (old). 
Two  Sta-Hi  scorchers.  One  Sta-Hi  mat 
warmer.  Humidifier  liox.  Goss  mat 
trimmer.  Stereo  plate  cart  on  wheels. 
Stereo  storaRe  racks.  Flat  casting  de¬ 
partment.  Hammond  easy  caster  9-col. 
mat  scorcher,  saw,  router.  Monomelt 
shaver.  meltinR  pot  and  piR  molds. 
Southtown  Ronomist.  .5959  S.  Harlem, 
OiicaRO,  III.  312  586-8800,  ext.  241. 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE  with  3- 
ton  Nolan  gas  pot,  pump,  for  22%* 
cut-off.  The  Bryan  (Ohio)  Times.  (419) 
•36-1111.  Ford  Cullis. 

WOOD  PONY  AXrrOPLATES 
21%  —  2294  —  23  9/16 
BEN  SHULMAN  AS.SOCIATES 
««E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


Wanted  To  Buy 

POWDERLESS  ZINC  ETCHER  for  en- 
paving  22*  x  30*  plates  or  larger. 
Pace  up  whirler,  1  non-stop  flip  top 
vacuum  printer  with  pulserl  xeon 
^rncr,  2  dip  tanks  of  inert  metal.  1 
hand  plate  curver  for  all  engraving, 
N.  M.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  1807,  Fresno, 
Calif.— 93718. 


Adminittrative 


GENE-RAL  MANAGER 
320.000  plus  lienefits  annually  to  man 
with  capability  and  experience  to  man¬ 
age  central  offset  printing  plant  and 
several  weeklies.  Excelient  opportunity 
to  increase  income  in  time.  Must  be 
weil  grounded  in  cold-type  offset  proc¬ 
ess.  Send  resumA  to  Box  1320.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  small-me¬ 
dium.  growing  daily.  Zone  8,  Account¬ 
ing  and/or  circulation  experience  de¬ 
sirable.  Require  high  iiersonal  qualifi¬ 
cations — offer  splendid  opportunity. 
Send  resume.  Box  1660,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLISHER/NEWSMAN— 3,000  circu¬ 
lation  weekly  offset  newspaper  in  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Blue  Mountain  Eagle,  Inc.,  Rte.  4, 
Box  217.  Albany,  Oreg. — 97321. 


Circulation 


PUBLISHING 


QUIT  YOUR  PUBLISHING  OR 
TELEPHONE  SOLICITING  JOB 


IF  YOU  ARE  CAREER-MINDED,  not 
just  job-minded,  here's  your  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  join  one  of  the  most  progressive 
and  aggressive  circulation  departments 
in  the  country,  AAplicants  must  be 
haixi-working  and  must  know  Home 
Delivery.  Available  positions:  2  Super¬ 
visors  and  1  Area  Manager.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  expectations.  Box 
1740,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  CIRCULATORS  wanted  for 
top  positions  with  new  company  now 
introducing  America's  newest  concept 
in  total  market  jienetration.  315,000  to 
326,000  annual  income,  depending  on 
location  and  ability  to  organ'ze  door- 
to-<loor  delivery.  Box  1711,  Etiitor  & 
Publisher. 


A  BRIGHT  ALERT  “MIND"  to  join 
our  circulation  olfice  management  team 
in  a  key  role — as  Assistant  Manager. 
Metro  M-EI-S  in  Northeast.  The  man 
we  seek  is  ex|>erienced  in  circulation, 
and  has  both  a  Imckground  for.  and 
prefers  to  lie  an  inside  man.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1725,  E<litor  St  Publisher. 


Work  for  well-known  N.Y.C.  company  ^  Clastified  Adtertiting 


We  are  looking  for  enterprising  self-  | 
starters  who  are  willing  to  work  hard  j 
and  long  hours  as  jr.  executives  while 
learning  the  publishing  business  under 
two  top  driving  men;  the  President 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 

Promotion  and  tor  sales  experience 
helpful.  We  offer  decent  money  fast 
promotion,  and  the  opportunity  to 
learn  many  phases  of  the  publishing 
business. 

Send  detailed  resum^  to 
Box  1746,  Etlitor  St  Publisher 

Oar  employers  know  of  this  ad. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Publisher  of  outstanding  deep  South 
ABC  suburban  weekly  and  50,000  ad¬ 
vertiser  combination — 3375M  gross — 
looking  toward  retirement,  needs  cap¬ 
able  back-up  man  with  strong  advertis¬ 
ing  and  business  background.  Salary 
and  commission,  or  bonus  and  with 
stock  participation  for  right  man.  Box 
1727,  Etiitor  &  Publisher, 


AUDITORS— TRAVELING 
This  international  association  of  pub¬ 
lishers,  advertisers,  and  advertising 
agencies  invites  applications  for  itosi- 
tions  on  Its  large  staff  of  traveling 
auditors.  TTiese  positions  offer  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  good  salaries  and  security. 
Eixtensive  travel  is  required. 

Requirements:  background  that  in¬ 
cludes  accounting  experience,  proven 
ability  to  get  along  with  associates  and 
clientele;  references  that  will  staml 
thorough  investigation. 

Successeful  applicants  will  be  given 
thorough  training  course  before  as¬ 
signment  to  field  work.  If  you  are 
interested,  write  jqiving  complete  in¬ 
formation  concerning  experience,  length 
of  time  in  various  imsitions  (last  five 
years),  age,  reason  for  wishing  to 
change  present  position,  etc.  Your  let¬ 
ter  will  lie  considered  confidential. 

Personl  interviews  will  lie  arrange<l 
liy  appointment  only, 

BOX  1744,  EDITOR  St  PUBLLSHER 


Circulation 

ENERGETIC  CM  for  progressive  In¬ 
diana  town  of  15,000 — a  man  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  importance  of  conscientious 
carrier  boy  training.  Send  resum4, 
references,  salary  expectations.  Usual 
fringe  benefits.  Ehccellent  advancement 
opportunities.  No.  big-city  racial,  strike 
and  transiiortation  problems;  just  good 
living.  Box  1656,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  PHONE  SUPERVISOR 
Opportunity  for  a  person  with  two  or 
more  years'  experience  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  to  head  phone  staff  operation 
of  growing  daily  and  Sunday  paper. 
Progressive  midwestern  group  offering 
liberal  fringe  lienefits  and  excellent 
salary. 

Tell  us  about  yourself  and  your  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  to  James  C.  Spangler, 
Llndsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  789,  Decatur,  III.,  62525. 


SALES  MANAGER 

For  Texas’  Most  Dynamic 
Want  Ads  Department 

The  Houston  Post  has  open  the 
number  two  spot  in  its  rapidly- 
expanding  Want  Ads  D^art- 
ment.  Big  now,  with  a  staff  of 
almost  100,  The  Poet  is  booming 
along  with  booming  Houston  and 
iooks  forward  to  even  greater 
growth  and  opportunity. 

The  person  we  seek  must  have 
experience  at  a  management  ievei, 
competitive  drive  and  the  ability 
to  communicate  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  company  effectively.  He 
must  know  the  Want  Ads  busi¬ 
ness  thoroughly.  The  job  offers 
constant  challenge  and  excellent 
rewards,  salary  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  are  excellent.  Houston,  the 
largest  city  in  Texas,  is  just  a 
few  miles  from  the  Gulf  Coast 
with  excellent  fishing  and  boat¬ 
ing.  To  the  north  is  the  Big 
Thicket  and  other  excellent  va¬ 
cation  and  hunting  areas.  Mexico 
is  a  days  drive  away.  Houston 
itself  is  the  cultural  center  of  the 
Southwest  with  all  the  facilities 
of  a  large  (and  clean)  metro- 
iralis.  The  school  system  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  It  never  snows  in  Hous¬ 
ton. 

If  you  think  that  what  you  have 
to  offer  can  help  Post  Want  Ads 
grow,  tell  us  about  yourself; 
write  now.  Perha|>s  we  were  made 
for  each  other.  Address  Arthur 
Lasche',  CAM,  The  Houston 
Post,  Houston.  Texas  77001. 

THE  HOUSTON  POST 


ClaMsi/ied  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  wanted 
for  southern  Calif,  daily  out  of  the 
smog  belt.  Aggressive  classified  man¬ 
ager  with  plenty  of  outside  sales  abil¬ 
ity.  Must  be  sharp  and  ambitious.  Op¬ 
portunity  unlimit^  for  producer.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  young  man  on  the  go.  Top 
salary  and  commissions.  Tell  all  first 
letter.  Box  1718,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING 

OPPORTUNITY 

Retail  Advertising  Division  of 
The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

Immediate  oi>ening  available  In  the 
retail  advertising  division  for  a 
young,  ambitious  advertising  man 
with  2  to  3  years*  solid  experience 
in  retail  advertising.  Interesting 
work,  congenial  staff  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  promotion. 

Liberal  company  benefits  including 
company-paid  hospitalization,  pen¬ 
sion  and  life  insurance  plan. 

Reply  now,  giving  complete  details 
of  education,  employment  back¬ 
ground  and  salary  requirement. 

Send  resumS  He; 

C.  IF.  Camptll  Dept.  S14 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE 
AND  RUBBER  CO. 

1144  E.  Market  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44316 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

CAPABLE  ADVER’nSING  MANAGER 
or  assistant  advertising  manager  foi 
award-winning  newspaper  of  5,500 
circulation  in  progressive  Northeastern 
Indiana  city  of  8,500  population.  Top 
pay,  hospital  and  surgical  plan;  pay 
while  sick ;  liberal  Lincoln  National 
Life  Insurance  Company  group  life  in¬ 
surance  and  pension  plan,  b^h  fully 
company-paid.  Ideal  working  conditions 
in  modern  equipped  and  air-conditioned 
plant ;  two  week's  paid  vacation.  We 
pay  moving  expenses.  Write  details; 
strictly  confidential.  Evening  News- 
Banner  0>rp.,  Bluffton,  Ind. — 46714; 
or  'phone  James  Barbieri,  (AC  219) 
824-0322. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
Midwest  metropolitan  newspaper  has  a 
unique  opportunity  for  an  ambitious, 
diligent,  productive  salesman;  some 
competitive  selling  experience  desir¬ 
able.  Applicant  should  be  between  the 
ages  of  35  and  45;  high  school  di¬ 
ploma  essential,  and  preferably  college 
training.  Top  industry  compensation 
and  benefits.  .Only  experienced  ap¬ 
plicants  need  apply;  this  is  not  a 
trainee  position.  Write  Box  1665,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SALE'S  MANAGER 
Top  position  open  on  growing  suburban 
newspa|>er  chain  oiieration  Including 
one  daily  in  Area  .5.  Must  have  solid 
experience  in  classified.  Salary  plus  in¬ 
centive.  Join  an  aggressive  company 
going  places.  Send  resume  to  Box  1705, 
Editor  4k  Publisher, 


ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  nation's  fifth 
largest  morning  newspaper,  offers  a 
challenging  oi>portunity  for  a  mature 
salesman  with  newspaper  experience. 
College  desirable  and  a  determination 
to  aucree<l  essential.  Write  giving  com¬ 
plete  details:  Personnel  Dir.,  Detroit 
I  Free  Press,  Detroit,  Mich.  — 4.S23I. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Growing  small  daily  in  the  heart  of 
New  York  suburban  area  (Connecti¬ 
cut)  needs  manager  with  knowle<lge  of 
retail  selling  and  administrative  abil¬ 
ity.  Please  state  ex|ierte<l  salary  an<l 
send  resume  to  Box  1722,  Etiitor  4k 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN 
3150  plus  IU<14 

Appointment:  (516)  HU  7-1100 
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HELP  WANTED 

DUplay  Adverti$ing 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


ADVERTISING  ! 
OPPORTUNITY 

GOODYEAR  ha*  immediate  opening  i 
for  Copywriter  with  8  to  4  years' 
■olid  writing  exiwrience.  Con^nial 
■taff,  interesting  work  on  diversi¬ 
fied  assignments,  opportunity  for 
promotion. 

Liberal  company  benefits  including 
company-paid  hospitalization,  life 
insurance,  pension,  vacatijn.  Reply 
now,  giving  details  of  education, 
writing  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quirement. 

Send  resumi  to: 

R.  J.  Mayfield  I 

Marketing  Personnel 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  I 
AND  RUBBER  CO. 

1144  East  Market  St.  | 

Akron,  Ohio  44316  | 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  \ 


CLASSIFIED  I 

Advertising  Rates  j 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED"  | 

IPayablt  with  order!  j 

fRemlHonee  should  aeeompany  clot-  I 

titled  copy  when  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  hat  been  et-  . 

tabllshod.  I 

4-wmIis  .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue  j 

3-weeks  . $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue  i 

2-weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue  | 

1-week  .  $1.30  per  line.  | 

Count  five  average  wonis  per  line  ' 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

A4d  50c  for  box  service  j 

Air-mil  service  on  box  numbers  also  i 

available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answering 
a  blind  ‘help  wanted’  ad? 
Respondents  desiring  to  avoid  send¬ 
ing  a  rcsumf  to  specific  newspapers 
or  organiations  an  still  do  so  by 
placing  same  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  "Classified  Department" 
along  with  a  note  listing  the  nm- 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli- 
ation  to  teach.  We  will  screen  the 
mtter  for  you. 


"AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-wceks  .  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-w*eks . $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weekt . $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-weck  .  $1.80  per  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 

The  us*  of  borden,  boldfaa  type,  cuts 
or  other  dscarstions,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  ts  display.  The  at*  for  display- 
classified  it  $3.15  per  agate  line— $44.10 
per  nluain  inch  minimum  spaa. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tomdny,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  arc  miled  uch  day 
at  they  are  reaivcd,  are  nlid  for  l-yur. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

tSO  Third  Avo.,  N,  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Ptaao  2-70S0 


REPORTERS-(X>PY  READERS 
Wo  have  openings  for  8  reporters  and 
2  copy  editors  with  at  least  2-8  years' 
experience.  We  want  young  men  who 
are  self-starters — good  writars  and  of 
proven  ability.  Salary  range:  $185  to 
$170,  depending  on  location  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Writ*  Gil  Smith,  Utica 
Observer-Dispatch  and  Utica  Daily 
Press.  UOca,  N.Y.  —  13603. 

Member  of  the  Gannett  Croup. 


LOS  ANGELES  STRINGER 
Oil  industry  trade  publication,  twice- 
monthly,  needs  West  Coast  editorial 
representative,  preferably  located  in 
Los  Angeles.  (5hief  duties:  rewrite, 
contacting  oil  company  PR  men;  oc¬ 
casional  meetings  to  cover ;  several 
hours  weekly  should  do  it.  Retainer, 
expenses.  Interview:  West  Coast.  Box 
1542,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AGRICULTURE  and  beef  cattle  knowl¬ 
edge  plus  top-notch  editorial  skills  re¬ 
quired  for  managing  editor.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resumd — editorial  and  layout 
samples,  salary  requirements  to:  The 
Shorthorn  World,  16  S.  Locust  St., 
Aurora,  Illinois — 60506. 


DESK  MAN  capable  of  laying  out 
paper.  Semi-tropical  climate.  Apply: 
Managing  Ekiitor,  Valley  Morning  Star. 
Harlingen,  Texas — 78531. 


LIBRARIAN 

Unusual  opportunity  to  join  a  qualifie<l 
staff  in  modern  new8par)er  library. 
Busy  executive  needs  back-up  assist¬ 
ant. 

Library  experience  essential;  also  pre¬ 
fer  man  (or  woman)  with  administra¬ 
tive  ability. 

Excellent  benefits  and  salary  accom¬ 
pany  this  pleasant  and  interesting  op¬ 
portunity.  Combination  daily  (no  Sun¬ 
day)  within  easy  travel  distance  to 
shore,  mountains  and  major  cities. 
Write  stating  experience,  education, 
marital  status  and  salary  requirements. 
Box  1684,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — City  hall  beat  and  gen¬ 
eral  reporting.  Northern  Indiana  town 
of  15,000.  Good  experience — good  train¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  to  Box  1482,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  DAILY  (41,000)  seeks  No. 
2  man  for  lively,  independent  editorial 
page.  Excellent  opportunity  for  man 
who  enjoys  challenm  and  a  chance  to 
arrow  in  his  job;  alw,  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  copy  editor.  Box  1590,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD 
KEEPS  EXPANDING! 

We  have  added  29  new  positions  in  the 
news  department  in  the  last  three 
years.  Now  we  have  new  opportunities 
for; 


— a  general  assignment  reporter 
— a  copy  editor  on  the  news  desk 
— a  copy  editor  on  the  si>orts  desk 

Our  standards  are  high  but  our  top 
pay,  fringe  benefits  including  stock 
option  purchase  plan,  opportunities  to 
advance,  and  our  enjoyable  living  con¬ 
ditions  make  a  Miami  move  worth¬ 
while.  Send  resum4  and  6  or  8  clip¬ 
pings  or  tear  sheets  to  John  McMullan, 
Executive  Editor,  The  Miami  Herald. 
Miami,  Florida— 33101. 


SHOW  US  YOU  CAN  REPORT  and 
we'll  show  you  one  of  the  finest  job 
opportunities  you've  ever  seen  as  city 
editor  of  our  aggressive  small  daily. 
Write:  Tom  Witherspoon.  Pub.,  The 
Commercial  Review,  Portland,  Ind. — 
47371. 


GE24ERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
At  least  two-years  experience  for  this 
growing  morning  daily  with  61,000 
circulation.  Send  resum4.  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  F.  G.  Spencer,  The 
'Trentonian.  600  Perry  St.,  Trenton, 
N.J.— 08602. 


EDITOR  for  daily  newsmper  in  Guam. 
Send  resumi  and  salary  history  to 
Edw.  Flores,  1431-A  Mendell  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. — 94124. 


EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN  for  ed¬ 
itor's  position  on  6,000  p.m.  daily.  New 
offset  plant.  Ebccellent  ^nefit  program. 
Write  or  call:  Manager,  The  News- 
Herald,  Conneaut,  Ohio — 44030. 


REPORTER  to  help  cover  this  gener¬ 
ation's  biggest  contiuing  story  in 
Alaska  on  12M  circulation  p.m.  daily 
in  rapidly-growing  Fairbanks  facing 
plenty  of  interesting  problems  and  op¬ 
portunities.  Closest  city  to  world's  most 
spectacular  petroleum  development, 
^nd  sample  clips  and  references  to 
Editor,  Daily  News-Miner,  Fairbanks, 
Alaska — 99701. 


(X)PY  EDITOR 

THE  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  se.  ks  i 
fled  copy  editor.  Experience  nrefenZgeriem 
Superior  salary,  company  ben.-Bts, 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Wrf 
Personnel  Dir.,  Globe-Demociat,  ^E$MAG:NC 
Blvd.  at  Delmar,  St.  Louis,  "  "  '  ~ 
63101. 


REPORTER;  ALSO  DESKMAN  i 
some  experience;  also  sports  writer  . 
lively  Big  Ten  town  p.m.  daily,  pjJ 
gressive,  growing.  Excellent  s..lary  sg 
benefits.  Ann  Arbor  News,  Ann  Aibod 
Mich.— 48106. 


DESKMAN  (OR  WOMAN)  for  prize¬ 
winning  6,600  circulation  offset  daily  in 
lake  area  of  Northeastern  Indiana. 
Good  pay  and  working  conditions  for  | 
steady,  loyal  pro.  Phone  collect  (219) 
347-0400,  George  Witwer,  Editor-Gen¬ 
eral  Mgr,,  News-Sun,  Kendallville,  Ind. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDEMt|«t  i*  wl 
There's  an  aggressive  young  report^Uy  (circi 
working  for  a  daily  newspaper  or  : 
service  in  Pittsburgh,  ClevelamL 
Philadelphia,  who  is  ready  to  try 
hand  In  Washington,  D.C.  He  ki 
his  way  around  business  and  ind 
and  is  capable  of  generating 


flow  of  enterprised  stories  about  mdikitsnitira 


WRITEIR,  with  feature  or  magazine 
writing  skills,  to  write,  rewrite,  plan 
articles  for  religious  youth  publications. 
Focus  on  social  concerns,  human  in¬ 
terest,  religion ;  photographic  back¬ 
ground  helpful.  Zone  5  metroiwlitan 
area  of  450,000.  Salary  oi>en.  Send 
complete  resumd  and  samples  of  your 
writing  to  Box  1654,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — How  about  trading 
your  4  or  6  years'  experience  for 
$10,600  per  year  as  a  copy  editor  on 
our  5-man  desk?  We  have  a  lot  going 
for  us;  prize-winning  staff,  increasing 
circulation,  excellent  promotional  op¬ 
portunities,  and  good  fringe  benefits. 
If  this  sounds  interesting,  send  resumd 
to  Box  1664,  Editor  A  Publisher.  What 
do  you  have  to  lose? 


WRITER  with  management  ability  to 
write  for  and  direct  editorial  staff  of 
national  trade  association  producing 
trade  journal  and  news  letters.  Experi¬ 
ence  preferred  in  smaller,  medium¬ 
sized  and  suburban  newspaper  fields. 

I  Salary  $12,000  up.  Excellent  benefits 
and  advancement.  Write;  National 
Newspaper  Association,  491  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washingrton,  D.C. — 20004. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Semi-weekly  to  go  tri-weekly,  then 
daily.  Fine  acceptance  in  fast-growing 
area.  Possible  10,000  to  16,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Supervise  new  make-up,  head¬ 
lines,  offset  4-coIor  process  pictures,  as¬ 
sign  two  man  staff,  add  to  personnel, 
set  up  stringers.  Some  personal  report¬ 
ing.  Take  civic  interest.  Make  your 
own  opinrtunity  in  profitable  enterprise 
and  be  rewarded  for  top  effort.  Please 
state  salary.  Send  resumd.  Chart  area 
6,  Box  1692,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESKMAN 


The  Washington  Post  needs  an  exiieri- 
enced  sports  editor  for  an  immediate 
opening  on  the  copy  desk.  No  report¬ 
ing  involved.  The  man  we  seek  has  3  to 
6  years'  experience  and  is  ready  to 
move  up  to  a  fast  metropolitan  opera¬ 
tion.  Top  minimum  now  $233.  Write 
details  to: 

Personnel  Director 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST 
1616  'L'  Street.  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  en¬ 
ergetic  reporter  on  medium-size  pro¬ 
gressive  combination  A.M.  A  P.M. 
daily.  Interesting  general  assignment 
for  reporter-photographer.  This  va¬ 
cancy  was  created  by  promotion.  If 
you  wish  to  earn  g(^  pay  with  liberal 
benefits  while  growing  in  the  journal¬ 
ism  field,  send  a  complete  resumd  and 
clips  to:  Personnel  Director,  Herald- 
Mail  (3o.,  Hagerstown,  Md. — 21740. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  for  daily 
newspaper.  Could  lead  to  advancement 
in  near  future.  Group  operates  9  news¬ 
papers  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin. 
Go^  salary — many  fringes.  Shaw 
Newspapers,  A.  V.  Lund,  General 
Mgr.,  Dixon,  Ill.— 61021. 


A  I 


In  WANT 


(and  some  oil)  from  the  White  Hi 
Capitol  Hill,  and  the  agencies.  He'll 
working  in  a  3-man  office  so  he'll  bs 
self-starter  who  will  file  good  cxcluki^I 
copy  every  day  (Monday  through 
day).  Salary  competitive  with  otbCl  j, 
D.C.  dailies.  Send  resum4  to  Box  lUCiBe 


Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  REPORTER— Young  man  _ 

woman — on  Virginia’s  largest  week.'X^  mater 
J-grad  preferred.  Excellent  opportusi2s£»al 
for  advancement — good  starting  sskiEjJ^ In 
— many  fringe  benefits.  Send  romi>le*||fU«  i 
resume.  Journal  Messenger,  P.O.  Dtl^  to;  J 
431,  Manassas,  Va. — 22110.  - 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
National  organization,  headquartered  : 

Chicago,  seeks  a  newsman  for  its  s'wAufDOOR 
ly  newspaper.  At  least  two  yean  nee 

experience  required  as  a  reporter  (:r 
a  newspaper,  wire  service,  or  news  mi(^  raerea 
azine.  Salary  commensurate  with  oCj.C.  a) 
perience  and  ability.  Good  chance  fcCjtter.  $1 
advancement.  Send  resumd  and  ■shifcg««ii»r. 
requirements  in  complete  confidena 
Box  1699,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


bhHious 


MIDWEST  DAILY— COPY  EDITOR  I 
Are  you  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  I odisstAftiag  ai 
Pennsylvania  and  would  like  to  woriKn^i^  < 
on  a  metropolitan  newspaper?  We  t* 
fer  an  attractive  salary,  unusual  frin 
benefits,  in  a  city  with  many  cult 
and  recreational  opportunities.  S 
full  details  about  yourself  to  EdwOT , 

F.  Maher,  Industrial  Relations  Dir.,' 

The  Times.  Toledo.  Ohio— 48604. 
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SPORTS  EDITOR  —  ChambershBnEjl^  p,p 
(Pa.)  Public  Opinion — p.m.  daily  |^>‘C  gaper. 
000.  Lively  sports  area;  excellent  lle|^taet 


ing  conditions;  chance  to  grow  ^^JiLiess. 
a  growing  newspaper.  Contact  HaRwKnn  pu 
Burdick,  General  Manager  (717)  2W-“ 

6161. 


KXXSSSt 


group,  twice  weekly  soon.  Latest 
finest  offset  press  and  cold  type  eqaiyii 
ment,  computers.  Color  process 
tures.  Need  man  who  understands  k**! 
news  interest  and  Bodoni  headline  (yvll 
make-up.  Want  man  to  be  importsiir 
part  of  successful  multiple  newspap«| 
operation.  Please  state  salary.  S*at| 
resume;  include  telephone  number 
Journal  Newspapers,  9320  Lewis  ■ 
Clark  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— 6SI36. 


NIGHT  DESKMAN— Young  man  witbK 
solid  desk  experience  to  run  the  moi*~ 
ing  edition  of  a  32,000  daily 
wins  more  prizes  than  any  other  tUO 
in  Tennessee.  We  need  a  man  with  la- 
agination  and  good  sense  to  head  • 
5-man  staff,  produce  the  news  aae 
package  it  brightly.  Complete  respoaa- 
bility  within  very  broad  limits.  Write: 
^ecutive  EJditor,  Times-News,  Kings 
port,  'Tenn. — 87662. 


YOUNG  REPORTER-REWRITE 
for  community  newspaper  in  thorowf 
bred  horse,  suburban  county  near  D.C- 
Police,  courts,  features  brat.  $120  H 
start.  Prepaid  insurance.  Camera  **• 


perience  useful  but  not 


ntial.  press 


resume.  S>x  1712,  ^itor  A  Publidar. 


REPORTini — Live-wire  who  wants  I* 
really  report  with  live-wire  staff  of  » 
Your  assignments  deiiend  only  on 
ability.  Write  or  call  Mw.  <'i 
Editor,  Daily  Advance.  Dover,  N.  !■ 
(201)  366-3000. 
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lELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Operator*— Maehinittt 


HELP  WANTED 
Operator*— M  aehinittt 


Imm '  E3>ITOR  —  Metropolitan 
'  ■  at  m  mominK  newipaper  needs 
-d  makeup  editor.  Write  Box 
.  n  .U>r  &  Publisher. 


at.  tHUNAGtMG  EDITOR  for  one  of  Mich* 
*'  “  ’»  Bi'et  progressive,  prize-winning- 

.11  daily  newspaper.  Contact: 
r.  Dowagiac  Daily  News,  P.O. 
Dowagiac,  Mich. — 49047. 


'’DENTEw  Job  with  rapidly-expanding  N.  J. 
repntElr  (circulation  64,600)  in  N,  Y, 
epoiitan  area  with  excellent  reputa- 
for  public  service.  Winner  of  many 
awards  .  .  .  one  of  the  fastest- 
ng  papers  in  state.  Investigative 
tinK  experience  desired.  T(n>  pay, 
fringes;  car  essential.  Many  op- 
t  Jine^^fianities  for  advancement.  Box  1736, 
&  Publisher. 


write  ac 

-  .vai^rs  a  hack  or  just  looking  for  a  soft 
ia  the  Miami  sun.  don’t  bother  ap- 
’VjlBg  for  this  copy  desk  job.  We  also 
IsM  a  spot  for  a  lobster  trick  (mld- 
.igtt  to  8  a.m.)  man  with  wire  ex- 
MSaee.  He  (or  she)  will  prepare 


ered 


snee 
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TOP-NOTCH 

REPORTER 


WANT  YOU  if  you  can  edit  copy 
accurate,  punchy  heads.  If 


'***^jbe  material,  put  together  world  and 
^rtuangigBal  columns,  and  generally  get 
*ski%tns  in  shape  for  our  first  edition. 
IsShiUa  applicants  preferred.  Write 
I^illy  to:  Jack  Cort,  Assistant  Manag- 
^  Uitor,  The  Miami  News,  Box  615, 
Bii,  Fla.— 83162. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


WroOOR-BOATING:  Young,  dy- 

wie  newspaperman  who  knows  and 
lem  outdoors,  boating,  travel,  ete.. 
f*  w  lecreation  department  of  leading 
P  f.T.C.  agency.  Must  be  first-class 
iHtsr.  $10,000.  Box  1714,  Editor  & 
“•m  >sUielier. 


Assistant  roiTOR — Two  national 
jswts  weeklies.  Challenging  job  for 
hsUtious  young  man  with  some  sports 
:.^7wiUsg  and  writing  experience.  Im- 
*°Vfcidlste  opening.  Air-mail  resume : 

Stanton,  16886  Woodward,  De- 
Mich.— 48302  or  call  (313)  868- 
II. 


■XPERIENCED  REPORTER  (OR) 

,AD  MAN  OR  COMBINA'nON  MAN 

Inated  by  6.748  ABC  weekly  serving 

population  area.  Progressive 
1st  paper  which  owns  another  near- 

paper.  Still  growing  after  68  years. 

itact  Caircll  Tate.  The  Coalfield 

_ _ P.O.  Box  380.  Norton.  Va. — 

ri.  Ph;  (AC  703)  679-1101. 


Seaf 
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Isvcsflgatlv*  Keporler 
Heporter 
Wire  idlter 
Ifyea'r*  good— w« 
wa*f  you  row! 


Ihe  Tisies-Rcporter,  23,000  daily 
la  the  best  eommnnity  in  Ohio— 
Tsscarswas  County — is  in  need 
ef  a  top-flight  investigative  re- 
perter — a  general  assignment  re- 
pertcr — and  a  wire  editor.  Yon 
work  in  a  brand  spanking-new, 
air  conditioned  plant,  and  live 
and  play  in  the  heart  of  the 
Maskingnm  Conservancy  Dis¬ 
trict.  .  .  .  Ohio's  largest  summer 
sad  winter  outdoor  recreation 
area.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
changing  to  offset  printing  and 
will  have  unlimited  color  facil¬ 
ities.  We  want  people  who  want 
to  work,  and  who  feel  the  real 
rwponsibility  of  “freedom  of  the 
press.”  We  offer  lots  of  room  for 
advancement;  we  own  3  other 
Ohio  newspapers  and  we  offer 
plenty  of  challenge.  If  interested, 
send  resume  with  all  particulars 
ts  Roger  McGregor,  Box  667, 
New  Philadelphia,  Ohio  44663. 


EDITOR  for  daily/ weekly  combination 
newspaper  ...  an  excellent  job  in 
a  county-seat  town  of  6,000.  Cail  col¬ 
lect  (217)  379-4313,  Paxton,  III.,  for 
complete  details. 


EDITOR,  trained  to  copyread-rewrite, 
capable  of  advancing  to  ^itorial  man¬ 
agement.  Community  weekly,  7-state 
antique  and  collector's  weekly,  and 
farm  weekly— 46,000  total  circulation. 
Small  town,  one-half  hour  to  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Mayhill  Publications,  Knights- 
town,  Ind. — 46148. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — General  news  cover¬ 
age  for  small  daily.  Offset;  use  many 
photos,  and  camera  work  helpful.  Re¬ 
port  on  8  to  12  games  weekly,  high 
school  major  sports.  Town  of  8,000 — 
7,000  circulation — high  school  800.  The 
Bryan  (Ohio)  Times.  (419)  636-1111, 
Ford  Cullis. 


NEWSMEN  .  .  . 

Openings  at  #1  market  radio  station 
for: 

writers 

reporters 

news  broadcasters!  I 
Send  resumd  and  letter  to  Box  1787, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  YOUNG  NEWSMAN 
with  desk  experience  and  want  a  crack 
at  more  responsibility,  this  might  be 
your  job.  We  are  a  morning  multi-edi¬ 
tion  paper  with  strong  regional  appeal 
and  building  toward  a  top-flight  staff. 
Great  place  to  rear  family;  4-year 
college,  near  Gulf  and  fresh-water 
lakes.  We  offer  excellent  pension  plan 
and  other  fringes.  Write  or  call  today 
Wayne  Powell,  Beaumont  (Texs)  Enter¬ 
prise. 


EDITOR  for  competitive  7.000  morning 
daily  sharing  facilities  of  larger  even¬ 
ing  paper  in  a  region  of  mountains, 
lakes  and  rapid  population  growth  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  Must  have  desk  ex¬ 
perience.  news  judgment,  layout  skill, 
and  the  ability  to  direct  a  small  but 
talented  staff)  Produce  a  quality  prod¬ 
uct  and  your  future  with  this  or¬ 
ganization  and  newspaper  grroup  is 
bright.  Salary  in  $160-1200  range. 
Write  Box  1715,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOB  HUN'nNGT  Your  resum4  printed 
in  monthly  publication  sent  to  hundreds 
of  top  newspapers.  $10  per  insertion. 
"Add  One,”  Box  1788,  Ashville,  N.C. — 
28802. 


Free-Lance 


FREE-LANCE  PROFILE  WRITER 
Major  metropolitan  newspaper  seeks 
free-lance  writer  to  search-out  and 
write  finished  profiles  on  people  who 
are  moving  the  beauty  and  fashion  in¬ 
dustry.  WMkly  stories  to  appear  in 
progressive  prize-winning  women’s  sec¬ 
tion. 

Should  have  good  contacts  in  areas  of 
buying,  design,  advertising,  etc.,  and 
significant  fashion  writing  experience. 
Please  send  resum4  in  confidence  to 
Box  1626,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Operator*— Machinist* 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST— 
Union  shop;  night  shift ;  permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  In  ITS, 
Electrons.  Comets  and  Linotype  Mixers. 
Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three  shifts 
ITS  monitoring.  Scale:  $166.10  for  36 
hours,  plus  many  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resum6  to  Earl  Svendsen,  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist,  Statesman-Journal  Co.,  280 
Church  Street,  N.  B.  Salem,  Oreg. — 
97808. 


EXPERIENCED  TAPE 
PERFERATOR  OPERATORS 
Fairchild  or  Friden  experiences  es¬ 
sential.  Needed  Immediately  for  sec¬ 
ond  shift.  Modern  air-conditioned 
plant;  open  shop;  good  wages ;  excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits.  Call  collect.  Harry 
Green.  Jr..  Record  Stockman.  Inc., 
Denver,  Colo.— 80216.  (AC  SOS)  244- 
6.768. 
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MACHINIST — Composing  Room  Ma¬ 
chinist.  A  real  opportunity  for  right 
person.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  on  ITS 
Intertype  Mixers,  Ludlow  and  Krods. 
Excellent  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Non  Union.  Scale  $174.26  for 
36U  hour  week.  Full  fringe  benefits 
including  sick  pay,  retirement,  three 
weeks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write 
details  to  Mr,  William  A.  Schaefer, 
The  Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  Madison 
Street,  Waukegan,  Illinois  60086. 


LINOTYPE  OPH»ATOR— The  chance 
of  a  life-time  for  skilled  journeyman 
or  senior  apprentice.  $170-a-week  scale; 
open  shop ;  suburban  Washington.  Call 
after  9  P.M.  collect  Mr.  LaPoints  (AC 
703)  624-3000. 


OPERATOR-MACHINIST.  Good  coun¬ 
try  living,  hours,  wages,  S-week  vaca¬ 
tion,  benefits,  for  experienced  ad  oi>- 
erator-machinist.  Write,  'phone  or 
write:  Publisher,  Daily  Eagle,  Clare¬ 
mont,  N.H.— 08743.  (603)  642-6121. 


MACHINIST  WANTED;  also  Upe 
puncher.  Day  situations,  86  hours,  7 
paid  holidays,  4  weeks’  vacation,  wel¬ 
fare  plan  and  industrial  pension  plan. 
All  Intertypes.  Write:  Harry  Sherer, 
Bayonne  Times,  679  Avenue  C.  Bay¬ 
onne,  N.J.— 07002. 

BI-LINGUAL  HEAD  MACHINIST  for 
Metropolitan  Spanish  language  news¬ 
paper,  Top  man  with  knowledge  of 
Electrons,  Mixers  and  photo-«>mposi- 
tion  equipment.  Must  be  able  to  direct 
and  train  present  machinists  crew  in 
maintenance  and  repair.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  person.  Knowledn  of 
Spanish  desirable  but  not  indispens- 
ahle.  Write:  General  Manager,  G.P.O. 
Box  2408,  San  Juan,  I^eiio  Rico 
00936. 

FOTOSBnTER  OPERATOR— Day  shift, 
for  semi-weekly  and  job  shop.  Per¬ 
manent  position  with  all  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  and  excellent  wages.  30-minutea 
from  Milwaukee.  Open  shop.  Rralies 
confidential.  Write:  Supt.,  West  Bend 
News.  Box  478,  West  Bend,  Wise. — 
63096. 


HELP  WANTED 

Photography 


HELP  WANTED 

Preggmen— Stereotypers 


HELP  ANTED 

Public  Relations 


PHOTOGRAPHER  I 
The  Metro-East  Journal  (East  St. 
Louis,  Illinois)  has  an  opening  for  , 
photoirrapher  with  proven  ability. 
We're  a  40,000  p.m.  daily  with  a  3- 
man  photo  staff. 

Photo  experience  necessary;  college  ' 
helpful.  Salary  to  $205.00  per  week. 
Gcm^  benefits  and  excellent  advance¬ 
ment  opportunity. 

Send  a  resume  telling  us  about  your¬ 
self.  You'll  hear  from  us  immediately. 
James  E.  Siwngler,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  789,  De¬ 
catur,  Illinois — 62525, 


OFFSET  PHOTOGRAPHER— Young,  1 
to  2  years'  experience.  4-hour  week; 
university  city.  Plenty  of  mountains, 
outdoor  recreation.  Write  Managing 
Editor,  Bozeman  (Mont.  59715)  Daily 
Chronicle. 


STATE  UNIVERSITY  in  Midwest 
needs  photographer  for  public  informa¬ 
tion  office.  Degree  preferred ;  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Send  resumi,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  first  letter.  Box  1694, 
Nitor  &  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
staff  of  highly  respected  p.m.  daily. 
Elxcellent  siiot  for  man  with  1  to  3 
years  exfierience  ready  to  move.  Pienty 
of  opportunity  to  use  your  talent  in 
variety  of  assignments.  Attractive 
starting  salary  and  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Personnel  Dept.,  South  Bend 
Tribune,  South  Bend.  Ind. — 16626. 


Pressmen — Stereotypers 

FLORIDA  COAST  DAILY  needs  offset 
PRESSROOM  FOREMAN.  New  Ur¬ 
banite.  Excellent  working  conditions 
with  all-new  equipment  in  new  plant,  j 
Contact  T.  A.  O'Connor,  Naples  Daily 
News,  1075  Central  Ave,,  Naples,  Fla. 
— 33940,  or  'phone  (813)  649-3161.  I 


LETTER  PR  FISSM  AN  —  Circulation 
11,500.  Exceptionally  nice  small  com¬ 
munity  with  college.  Good  starting 
salary  with  fringe  benefits.  Opportuni¬ 
ty  for  advanceemnt.  Write:  'I^e  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Tribune.  Tiffin,  Ohio — 4883;  or 
'phone  (419)  447-4455. 


PRES.SMAN  for  6-unit  Goss  Universal. 
New  daily;  progressive  organization; 
all  fringe  benefits  including  profit- 
sharing.  Write  to  Bill  Schoepke,  Pad- 
dock  Publications,  P.O.  Box  277,  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  III.— 60006. 


PRESSMAN-FOREMAN  for  Philadel¬ 
phia  area  offset  plant.  Must  have  full 
knowledge  of  Goss  Urbanite  presses. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1676,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ROTARY  LETTERPRESS 
Experienced  man  for  combination  de- 
pai^ent  with  5-unit  Goes  Universal. 
Top  working  conditions.  Call  collect 
(317)  529-1111.  Courier-Times,  New 

Castle.  Ind.— 47362. 


ROTARY  PRESSMAN,  experienced. 
Daily  newspaper.  Day  work.  Opi»r- 
tunity  for  right  man.  .36^  hour  week. 
Excellent  bmefits.  $161  i>er  week. 
Pleaaant  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Contact:  Earl  C.  Swinney, 
News-Sun,  100  Madison  St.,  Wauke¬ 
gan.  111.— 60086. 


WANTED:  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
— 10,000  circulation  evening.  Progres¬ 
sive  town.  Zone  7.  Operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  Duplex  Tublar.  Pension  and 
insurance  bmefits.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1620,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  new8i>aper. 
3.5-hour  week;  full  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  pay,  retirement  and  three 
week's  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  (intact: 
Mrs.  C.  Crother.  Personnel  I^pt., 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  Drawer 
NN,  Santa  Barbara,  CaliL — 93102. 
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WORKING  FOREMAN  (Web  Offset) 
F'or  new  6-unit  Goss  Sul^rban.  Some 
experience  with  color  work  necessary. 
Must  join  Printing  Pressman's  Union. 
Elxcellent  opportunity  for  a  qualifie<l 
man.  Contact  Mr.  Lowery  at  Western 
Newspaper,  600  2nd  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15219. 


Printers 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
wanted  by  medium-sized  daily  in  Chart 
Area  9. 

Must  be  exceptionally  strong  on  pro¬ 
duction,  with  the  knowledge,  experi¬ 
ence,  ability  and  desire  to  become  part 
of  the  management  team  and  to  save 
money  for  the  owner  by  increasing 
production  and  efficiency,  lowering 
costs,  eliminating  waste  and  always, 
always  hitting  the  street  on  time. 
Salary  open.  Write  in  strict  confidence 
giving  complete  work  history,  educa¬ 
tion,  physical  condition,  marital  status, 
when  available,  union  affiliation,  etc., 
to  Box  1717,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Our  employees  know  of  this  ad. 


ALL-AROUND  PRINTER,  offset  and 
letterpress.  40-hour  week  $135.  Carter 
Waid,  News-Bulletin,  Belen,  N.  Mex. — 
87002. 


APPLICATIONS  BEING  ACCEPTED 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in 
our  group  in  Kansas  and  California. 
Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade 
will  be  given  consideration.  Contact 
Jim  Cooper,  Publishing  Enterprises. 
Inc..  300  W.  Second  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
—67501.  Ph:  (AC  816)  662-3311. 

COLLDGE-ORIENTED  PRINTER  to 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  be  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing;  able  to  utilize  and 
supervise  college  students  as  part-time 
workers.  Salary  $6,500  to  $8,, 500.  Send 
complete  resume,  reference  listing,  etc., 
to  President ;  Northland  College.  Ash¬ 
land,  Wisconsin  54806. 


DAY  WORK  ON  GULF  (XJAST  for 
printing  foreman,  operation,  monitor, 
or  stereotyper;  partially-traine<l  ap¬ 
prentice  considered;  37%  hours: 
$136.76;  some  overtime.  Call  Foreman 
collect  (AC  713)  YU  5-5541,  or  write 
Port  Arthur  News,  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 
—77640. 


MAINTENANCE  MAN 
Exiterienced  Mergenthaler  Linofilm  and 
Linoquick  equipment.  Salary  open — ex¬ 
cellent  company  benefits.  Send  resume. 
Box  1662,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


THIS  MAY  BE  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
to  move  to  sunny.  Southern  California. 
The  Chula  Vista  Star-News,  a  larger 
semi-weekly,  located  20-mile8  south  of 
San  Diego  has  an  opening  for  two 
night  composing  room  foremen.  This 
is  a  complete  charge  imsition  with  a 
fast-growing  newspaper  that  has 
above-average  benefits  and  a  35-hour 
week.  If  you  have  knowledge  In  all 
phases  of  letterpress,  with  leadership 
qualities  and  a  strong  desire  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  this  is  your  opportunity. 
Write  Robert  Highnote.  Star-News. 
Chula  Vista.  Calif. — 92012,  giving  com¬ 
plete  background  and  references. 


Proofreaders 

PROOF  READER — Permanent ;  excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Must  be  experienced. 
87%-hour  week.  $177  plus.  Ph :  Jack 
Hall  (815)  962-4433,  Rockford  (III.) 
Morning  Star. 


Promotion 

TOE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE'S  Promotion 
Department  is  looking  for  a  creative 
writer  who  can  handle  circulation, 
advertising  and  special  events  writing 
assignments;  contact  work,  too.  No 
first  year  men,  please.  Rut  you  don't 
have  to  he  an  old  pro.  Newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  is  highly  desirable,  but  not 
necessary.  Let's  hear  from  you.  Re¬ 
sume  and  other  pertinent  material 
should  be  sent  to  Les  Bridges,  Room 
770,  The  Chicago  Tribune.  435  N. 
Michigan,  Chicago,  III. — 60611. 


HELP  WA>TED 


Promotion 

ADVERTISING 

PROMOTION 

WRITER 

YOU  ARE  INVITED  to  discuss 
joining  a  congenial  creative 
team  in  the  Marketing  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  A 
News. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  an  experienced  man  or  ca¬ 
reer  woman  who  has  spent  the 
past  few  years  creating  saies 
promotion  materials  ...  a  per¬ 
son  who  enjoys  developing  pre¬ 
sentations  based  on  newspaper 
promotion  techniques,  who  can 
effectively  utilize  marketing  in¬ 
formation  and  research  data  and 
who  would  enjoy  working  with 
a  dynamic  sal^  staff.  Starting 
saiary  and  i>ersonal  progress 
will  depend  upon  experience 
and  demonstrated  ability. 

Send  a  detailed  resumi,  in  full 
confidence,  with  szdary  history 
to:  Gerold  Zarwell.  Minager 
Marketing  Dept.,  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  A  News,  750  Ridder  Park 
Dr.,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95131, 


Public  Relations 

PR  REPRESENTA'nVE 
Seasoned  newsman,  eollaga  degree, 
wanted  for  utility's  active  program. 
Chart  Area  2.  Prograaa  to  manage- 
ment  open.  Helpful  background:  busi¬ 
ness,  b^svioral  sciences,  audio-visuals, 
supervisory  experience.  Reeumd,  rele¬ 
vant  writing  samples  to  Box  1660,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


MEDICAL  SaENCB  WRITER  for 
major  mid-western  university.  Candi¬ 
date  must  have  Bachelor's  degree,  plus 
6  to  8  years'  experience  as  professional 
medical  science  writer.  Should  be  fa¬ 
miliar  wit  NIH  programs,  and  must 
have  public  relations  orientation.  Cur¬ 
rent  earnings  should  not  exceed  $13,000 
annually,  ^nd  resum4,  samples  and 
references  to  Box  1658,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PR  AGENCY.  N.Y.C.  diversified  in¬ 
dustrial.  corporate  accounts,  needs 
strong  writer  with  press,  magazine  ex¬ 
perience.  $7-$10,000.  Send  resum4, 
samples.  Box  1652,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MAJOR  UNIVERSITY  in  Washington, 
D.C..  seeks  young  reporter  willing  to 
learn  m^ical  writing.  Must  have  inter¬ 
est  in  niedicine,  journalism  degree,  and 
at  least  two  years'  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resumO  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1706,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIP  YOUNG  WRITER 
Major  phonograph  record  company  in 
Chicago  seeking  addition  to  its  pub¬ 
licity  department.  Must  have  deep- 
root^  interest  in  pop  music  scene. 
Prior  news  writing  experience,  pre¬ 
ferably  on  a  daily  required.  Box  1710, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 
omcER 

A  leading  fereigs  flog  airline  has 
vaeaneies  on  Hs  pnblie  relaMeas 
staff  in  befli  New  York  and  Ckl- 
eoga.  These  pests  involve  re- 
spensibility  and  travel  within 
areas  of  the  U.S.A.  Practical 
lonrnoHstic  backgrennd  and  writ¬ 
ing  abiRty  are  as  important  as 

Cblic  reioNens  enerisince.  Start- 
j  salary  $970  per  month. 
Please  submit  re  semens  te: 

Box  1742, 

Editor  A  Publisher 

A  n  equal  opportunity  employer  (MSrF) 


WRITER-EDITOR 


Major  national  corpoia-  || 

tion  wants  a  manager  of  |  l 

publications  who  has  rn-  |l 

ergy,  talent,  ambition  and  f  I 

a  genuine  ability  to  mix  r; 

with  people.  Mu.s1  be  an 
excellent  writer  with  strong 
makeup  and  photo  editing 
ability  and  a  built-in  de¬ 
termination  to  do  quality 
work.  Would  be  part  of 
Corporate  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Department  and 
would  supervise  a  staff  I 

writer  and  a  secretary.  ^ 

P 

M  Duties  would  include  writ- 

ing,  editing  and  making  up  | 

a  prizc-w  inning  company 
newspaper  published  every 
other  week.  Otiicr  duties  f 

would  include  writing 
speeches,  special  articles  ^ 

,  and  employee  booklets  | 

and  editing  a  management  I' 

newsletter.  Good  salary  | 

and  opportunity  for  |l 

growth.  Chart  Area  3.  1 . 

Send  full  details.  [ 


BOX  1696  I 

EDITOR  &  PLBLISHER  | 


SCIENCE  EDITOR  wanted  at  the  Uii- 
versity  of  Rhode  Island  to  write  fer 
news  media,  to  help  on  arrangeroeati 
for  scientific  meetings,  and  to  mtki 
contacts  and  placements  with  the  re¬ 
gional  and  national  press.  Rheqoire 
experienced  writer  with  flair  for  is- 
terpreting  scientific  and  technological 
developments  in  growing  research  and 
graduate  programs.  Starting  salary  to 
$13,000 — depending  upon  experienes. 
Starting  date  flexible.  Resum6  to  Jamti 
W.  Leslie,  41  Davis  Hall,  Kingstoo, 
R.  I.— 02881. 


SCIENCE  WRITER 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 
ASSISTANT  MANAGER 

for  teisnes  information  on  ifaff  of 
major  pharmaceutical  _  manufacturer. 
Press  or  magazine  experience  required. 
Iroad-gaugM  opportunity  in  an  im¬ 
portant.  fast-growing  fiala.  Located  is 
attractive  area  outside  of  N.Y.C. 
Selery  commensurete  with  experience. 

Our  staff  knows  of  this  oponinq. 
Sand  resume  In  confidence. 

Box  ZAP  1164,  125  W  41  St  NYC  100)6 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  | 

Administrative  . 

GENEfftAL  MANAGER  of  SOM  dsib  I 
seeks  new  challenge.  12  years'  expsri- 
ence  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  oiwiw 
tion;  started  as  copy  boy,  rose  throw 
advertising  and  produrtlon.  Familitf 
with  letterpress  and  offset,  facsimih 
reproduction  by  microwave  transmis¬ 
sion.  Box  1743,  Editor  A  Publisher.  1 


QUALIFIED  EXECUnVE  seeks  GN 
or  assistant  publisher's  position  B 
years'  experience:  strong  ad  i>s» 
ground.  Now  business  manager  6,lw 
daily.  Box  1732,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  18,  1969 
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Personnel  Available 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Adminittrative 

GEKKiiAL  MANAGER — 16  yeara'  ad- 
TfTtio  nK  experience — both  hot  and  cold- 
type;  nananerial  backKround.  Box  1731, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonitts 

BDITt>RIAL  CARTOONIST,  humoroua, 
hard-hitting.  Desire  poaition  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Box  1639,  Editor  &  Pub- 
wer. 

'  EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Award-winning;  syndicated;  fine  cari¬ 
caturist.  Fresh  style.  Young,  but  aea- 
■oned  pro,  wants  change.  Box  1703, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cireuiation 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  family  of  four,  age  32; 
over  eight  years’  circulation  experience, 
almost  three  as  city  manager  of  100,000 
+  a.m.  newspaper.  Interested  in  Zones 
4.  1.  8  and  9.  Call  (613)  277-1603,  or 
srrite  Box  1691,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONTEMPLATE  A  CHANGE  on  your 
staff  T  Well-exj»rienced  (3M — presently 
employed — seeking  directorship  or  com¬ 
parable  position  on  modem,  hard-hit¬ 
ting  team.  Extensive  experience  on 
ensiles  as  well  as  M-E-S,  medium- 
liu  ilailies.  Result-getting  promotion 
iceonl.  Excellent  references.  Age  83, 
married,  1  child.  Presently  located  Zone 
L  Correspondence  confidential.  Reply 
^x  1730,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Over  20 
ysars'  award-winning  non-metro  daily 
—wants  to  relocate  as  manager  or  as¬ 
sistant.  Top  references.  Prefer  Area  9. 
Box  1689,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CAM — proven  producer 

is  tough,  competitive  market— ready  to 

tackle  No.  2  spot  with  metro  or  clas¬ 

sified  managership  for  aggressive  60,000 
4-  daily.  College  graduate;  excellent  ref¬ 

erences.  Write  Box  1629,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 

"OLD  PRO”  looking  at  manager  or 
No.  1  staff  man,  daily  to  50M.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  phases.  Resumd.  Will  ra- 
kxate.  Box  1661,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  AD  MANAGER— Proven  A-1 
in  sales,  layout,  copy,  publicity,  pro¬ 
motion  ;  soma  production.  Available 
soon  for  Zone  1  or  2.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  1631,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


2-TO-l  I  CAN  BEAT 
YOUR  TOP  SALESMAN 
Business,  ad  manager  and  sales  man¬ 
ager,  early  40’s.  family  man.  Proven 
top  producer — 20  years.  Prefer  Zone 
I.  RMumd  and  references  on  request. 
Box  1739,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

31-YEAR-OLD  ADMAN,  with  more 
than  11  years’  experience,  seeks  msm- 
agsment  poaition.  SsUary  range:  tl2.- 
too  to  $16,000.  Box  1729,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editorial 

TOP  REIPORTBR,  26,  J-grad,  now  city 
editor — 4  years’  experience  in  hard 
news  and  features — wants  to  write  for 
aawspaper  or  magsaine.  Box  1687,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


VERSA’HLE.  RESOURCEFUL,  com¬ 
petent — copy  boy  to  news  editor,  in¬ 
cluding  court,  marine,  education,  fi¬ 
nancial,  labor.  Looking  for  spot  ^uth 
or  West.  Box  1673,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 

GIRL  J-GRAD,  26,  with  sand  in  her 
shoes,  a  dog,  and  an  aversion  to  big 
cities,  seeks  interesting  writing  job. 
Experienced  as  East  Coast  industrial 
editor-photographer,  and  feature  writer 
on  West  Coast  weekly.  Box  1683,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


SCIF.NCE  EDITOR:  ’Turn-on  your 
readers  to  today’s  conservation  and  sci¬ 
ence  news.  Science  graduate  with 
Bujor  daily  experience  can  write 
Poignant,  in-depth  copy.  Box  1668,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 

editor  9C  publisher  lor  October  18,  1969 


EDITOR 


If  you  want  to  sell  more  pa¬ 
pers,  lower  production  costs, 
increase  the  prestige  of  your 
newspaper,  maybe  I  can  heip 
you.  Many  years’  exiierience  in 
all  phases  of  the  newspaper 
business. 

Write  John  Gore,  140  North  St. 

Chardon,  Ohio — 44024. 


REPORTEIR,  26,  J-grad,  veteran,  ex¬ 
perienced,  seeks  night  only  assignment 
in  N.Y.C.-Newark  Metropolitan  area. 
Box  1708,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


INTERNA’nONAL  BYLINER.  40. 
major  newspapers  Far  East,  Europe. 
Canada — top  contacts — seeks  overseas 
bureau  post  almost  anywhere,  or  fea¬ 
ture  slot  with  U.S.  or  overseas  travel. 
Fully  qualified  most  beats;  24-years’  ex¬ 
perience  newspapers/agencies.  Now  sci¬ 
ence/feature  writer  180-M  West  Coast 
daily.  Good  but  expensive.  Box  1690, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


STRONG  ON  FHIATURES ;  some  cam¬ 
era;  want  to  learn  more.  Prefer  warm 
area,  seacoast,  small  town,  but  will 
consider  any  interesting  spot.  Want  to 
write  for  lively  paper  or  magazine ;  all- 
around  staff  experience  on  both  Versa¬ 
tile.  What  do  you  need?  R.  Boyd,  Box 
188,  Sylva,  N.C.  28779. 


FEA’TURE-NEWS  WRITER.  Copy  Edi¬ 
tor.  J-grad.  23,  2>/^  years’  experience, 
wants  work  with  Detroit  area  weekly. 
Clips,  references.  Box  1697,  Editor  A 
Publisher.’ 


NEWS  EDITOR  on  &M  weekly  wishes 
position  on  daily  in  Zones  1,  2.  6  or  9. 
beginning  in  January,  Box  1701,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


’TOP  HAND.  34;  seasoned  managing 

editor;  news  editor  100,000;  wire  edi¬ 
tor  600,000;  also  writer,  editorialist. 
Imagination,  initiative,  integrity.  Jack 

Pease,  6828  S.  W.  69th  Ave.,  Miami, 
Fla.— 83143.  (AC  806)  66.6-7807. 


KANSAS  NEWSMAN  seeks  afternoon 
daily.  Early  SO’s.  Ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  assistant  editor,  city-wire  editor, 
county-city  reimrter,  etc.  Family  man. 
Box  1738,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NO’nCE**»NOTICE»*»NO’nCE 
Although  only  in  my  40’s.  I  am  the 
last  of  the  old-time,  circulation-con¬ 
scious  journalists.  If  you  face  a  com¬ 
petitive  situation  and  nee<l  a  first-class 
editor,  write  to  Box  1736,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER— 7  years’  on  250,000 
daily— desires  writing  position.  Strong 
on  features,  game  coverage.  Box  1726, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  AVAILABLE 
FASHION  EDI’TOR  (all  markets)  and 
author  with  appealing  idea  for  un¬ 
usual  home  sewing  columns  with  in¬ 
dispensable  professional  hints  for 
readers.  Free-lance  or  permanent  Iwsis. 

Box  1741,  Editor  A  Publisher 


REPORTER  for  one  of  country’s  top 
papers  seeks  more  in-depth  writing  on 
newspaper,  magazine.  Box  1713,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 

EDI’TOR,  experienced  on  small  daily 
and  top  weekly,  seeks  management  po¬ 
aition.  Age  43.  Excellent  references. 
Box  1728,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SEEK  DEPTH  RBPOR’TERT  Rush  of¬ 
fer  to  J-grad,  experienced,  who  excels 
at  meaningful,  in-depth  copy.  Box 
1731,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Free — Lance 

WRITER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks 
house  organ  assignments.  J-degree,  5 
years’  newspaper  exi>erience.  Box  647, 
Sun  Marcos,  Texas — 78666. 


’’PRO”  PHOTO-JOURNALIST  will 
cover  Oklahoma  CIty-Tulsa  lor  your 
book.  Box  1661,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IN’TBRESTED  IN  UGANDA?  Free- 
Lance  writer  available  for  additional 
assignments  for  any  U.S.A.  newspaper 
or  news  agency.  Mathias  Kibirge,  P.  O. 
Box  1073,  Kampala,  Uganda. 

EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Tokyo.  Newspaper-PR  t>ack- 
ground.  Will  supply  news,  features, 
tapes,  etc.,  from  anywhere  in  Japan. 
Box  1723,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OPEN  A  LONDON  BUREAU 
Independent  American  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent,  experienced  U.S,  newspa¬ 
pers,  broadcasting,  will  supply  superior 
news,  features,  columns,  tapes,  etc., 
from  anywhere  in  Euroiie,  Africa,  Near 
East.  Multilingual.  Fast,  quality  service 
on  single,  multiple,  regular  assign¬ 
ments.  Box  1502,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHO’TOJOURNALIST,  young  progres¬ 
sive,  seeks  challenging  newspaper  po¬ 
sition.  Versatile,  experience.  M.S.. 
Journalism,  UCLA.  Write:  Jim  Bil- 
tchik,  264  Hamilton  Rd.,  Chappaqua. 
N.Y.— 10614;  or  call  (914)  CE  8-3618 
evenings. 


Pressmen— ^tereotypers 

ROTARY  PRESS  FOREMAN,  present¬ 
ly  employed,  seeks  similar  position  with 
a  progressive  organization  newspaper 
preferre<l.  No  zone  preference.  Bo.x 
1097,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Production 

(X)N VERTING  TO  OFFSET?  Need  an 
experienced  manager  fur  a  short  term 
that  can  supervise  and  coordinate  your 
complete  conversion  and  training  of 
your  personnel?  Top  references.  Box 
1716,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST.  26.  to  be  re¬ 
leased  from  military  19  Nov.  B.S.  de¬ 
gree;  some  experience.  Wants  posi¬ 
tion  with  conservation-oriented  mag¬ 
azine;  also  capable  of  PR  work  in 
natural  resources.  Write;  Steven  C. 
LaMarine,  Box  604,  HHS  1st  Battalion 
Sch  Bde,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Md.— 21005. 


Pressmen — Stereotypers 

PRESSROOM  and  Camera  Foreman 
wishes  to  relocate  in  Areas  5,  7,  8  or 
9.  Prefer  4  to  6-unit  Goss  or  CcAtrell. 
10  years’  experience.  Box  1724,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  past  10 
yeara  seeks  foreman’s  position  on  eve¬ 
ning  daily  of  60  to  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Experienced  on  Goss  and  Color- 
matic.  Box  906,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUCrriON  MAN.AGER  or  coordin¬ 
ator  ;  9  years’  all  phases  of  offset  news¬ 
paper  and  heavy  commercial  produo- 
tion.  Excellent  references.  Currently 
with  large  offset  daily  Aren  9.  Box 
1719,  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion 

BAP  National.  C.\MA  Regional.  NRMA 
Local  award-winning  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager  seeks  change  after  9  years  in 
present  location.  22  years’  newspaper 
experience.  4-peraon  staff  on  over  100,- 
000  daily  combination.  Impeccable  ref¬ 
erences.  Emphasis  on  sales  promotion. 
Box  1721,  Exlitor  A  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

TEXAN  TIRED  OF  WELFARE— Five 
years’  newspaper,  publications  and 
photo  experience;  references,  J-degree. 
two  years  Army  Intelligence  Europe. 
Seeks  college/industrial  post.  Zones  6, 
8,  9.  Box  1680,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

28-YEIAR-OLD  MAN  seeks  challenge  as 
PR  director  or  assistant  for  college-uni¬ 
versity  in  Zone  6  or  8 — start  January 
1970.  Attending  Boston  University ; 
will  have  Master’s  degree  public  rela¬ 
tions  December  1969.  Six  years  Air 
Force  Information  Officer.  Specialties: 
community,  press  relations;  writing. 
Married.  Box  1688,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

14  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE,  all  aspects 
— national/intemational.  Strong  writer- 
editor.  A  doer.  Marketing  Imckground. 
Resum4  available.  Box  2337,  Satellite 
Beach,  Fla. — 32935. 

POUTICAL  -  EDUX:A'nONAL  PR 
writer/editor;  5  years’  reporting,  gov¬ 
ernment,  corporate  PR.  MA-J,  39, 
single,  seeks  challenge  with  progressive 
Congressman,  political  organization  or 
university  PR.  tl3.50i)  minimum.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zones  1,  2,  3,  9.  Box  1733.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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T'rtllr  «■!-  he  addresses  No  minimum  maimu^^^  | 

hnop  iaik  at  Itiirty  lUn  fn  waSVor^e  I 

By  Jerom.  H.  Walker  -“"‘t'  .  .  wo^'eSatrilTJ^.S 

jri  »•  MmtSwmJ  mw\  Many  of  the  Edicon  delegates  manning  clause  in  a  new 

MJjUlCOn  WinuUp  and  their  wives  rode  on  the  tract  with  the  Post-Tribua|i 

motor-assisted  bikes  that  putt-  chapel  of  Chicago  Stereot.peiJ 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  not  have  freedom  of  democracy  putt  dangerously  in  droves  on  Union  No.  4.  ' 

United  States  spoke  for  46  min-  without  freedom  of  the  Press,  the  tiny  island’s  narrow,  serpen-  The  prior  contract  called  for 

utes  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  Freedom  is  not  something  we  tine  roads  but  no  serious  mishap  a  minimum  crew  of  11  men  in- 

UPI  Editors  and  Publishers  have  as  a  right,  but  something  was  reported.  However,  one  bus  eluding  a  foreman  while  the  new 

Conference  (Edicon)  but  a  wife  w’e  have  to  earn  every  day.”  bringing  delegates  home  from  contract  makes  no  mention  of  a 

of  one  of  the  delegates  had  the  ♦  •  ♦  a  beach  frolic  became  involved  minimum  crew.  It  calls  for  sittri- 

last  word.  She  thought  it  was  a  Merriman  Smith,  UPI’s  White  a  crash  with  a  small  car  and  tion  of  the  crew  and  names  th* 


crime  program  in  a  subdued  tone  program  and  he  delighted  the  minor  cuts  from  flying  glass, 

without  ever  raising  his  voice,  audience  with  typical  “Smitty-  •  *  • 

as  if  he  were  arguing  before  the  cisms”  summing  up  the  events  “Mac”  Borg  and  his  executive 
Supreme  Court.  And  she  told  and  talks  of  three  days  and  group  from  the  Record  of  Hack- 
him  he  should  do  something  making  a  few  observations  on  ensack,  N.J.  decided  to  prolong 
about  his  speaking  style.  the  political  scene.  Reporting  the  stay  in  Bermuda  for  a  cor- 

The  Cabinet  officer  also  took  his  role,  the  Royal  Gazette  said  porate  management  meeting  at 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  “Smith  was  clever,  amusing  and  the  Elbow  Beach  Club, 
afforded  by  a  get-together  in  the  cynical  in  his  remarks,  mainly 
UPI  hospitality  suite  to  up-  aimed  at  those  in  political  power 
braid  the  press — not  in  dailect  m  the  United  States  today.” 
tones  either — for  making  a  big  ♦  *  • 

fuss  over  the  President’s  ap-  ^  ^ 

pointment  of  Judge  Clement  Bulletin  brought  a 

Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme  pineapple  to  Bermuda  and  took 

<1  j  V  home  a  plum — the  1971  Edicon, 

Mitchell  said  he  was  sure  ^.hjeh  might  otherwise  have  gone 

Haynsworth  would  be  a  dm-  Mexico  City  again.  Mims 

tinpished  member  of  the  court,  Thomason,  UPIpresident, 
although  he  conceded  he  might  thought  this  year’s  was  the  best 
have  made  an  error  of  judgment  jq  Edicons  so  far  but  he 

in  some  of  the  business  dealings  Unipressers  respon- 

the  Senate  is  concerned  wnth.  choosing  the  meeting 

,  ,,  ,  j  place  were  won  over  by  Couey’s 

While  Mitchell  attached  Con-  pj^j^igeg  what  Hawaii  holds 
pws  for  “stalling”  the  Nixon  Edicon, 

bills  to  fight  crime,  his  incidentally,  is  scheduled  for 

^retary.  Jwk  Landau  pac^  Williamsburg,  Vir- 

the  rear  of  the  tenquet  hall  like  The  registration  for  the 

an  expectant  fa^er  outside  the  Bermuda  meeting  exceeded  400. 
delivery  room.  Landau  had  ad-  •  »  « 

vised  reporters  covering  the 

speech  that  it  had  special  sig-  ,  manapng  editor  of 

nificance  as  the  opening  of  the  the  Woshtnpton  Star  asked  the 
Nixon  Administration’s  attack  B^tish  Ambassador  to  pve  his 
on  Congress  for  delaying  action  views  on  the  comparison  of  Fleet 
on  its  proposals.  Str^t  and  U  S.  Journalism. 

*  *  *  Diplomatically,  Ambassador 

Edicon  received  generous  at-  Freeman  said  he  thought  the 
tention  in  the  Royal  Gazette,  journalism  of  both  countries  was 
whose  editor,  E.  T.  Sayer,  is  a  not  uniform  in  quality  but  he 
loyal  subscriber  to  UPI  service,  would  venture  to  say  that  th^e 
The  Gazette’s  staffer,  Russell  best  of  U.S.  reporting  was  prob- 
Griffin,  found  much  to  write  ubly  the  best  in  the  world, 
about,  especially  with  a  lengthy 

discussion  of  British  foreign  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
policy  and  U.S.-British  relations  feller  of  New  York  touched  a  y, 
by  Ambassador  John  Freeman,  w’arm  spot  with  newsmen  when 
Her  Maj'esty’s  envoy  to  Wash-  he  fielded  a  question  about  the 
ington.  Another  speaker  on  accuracy  of  a  lead  story  that  day 


Lake  Shore  Drive,  Duane  R.  with  the  Leo  Anderson  murdar 
Hall,  photographer  for  the  Chi-  trial.  Judge  Wright  cited  Sten- 
cago  Sun-Timee,  was 


arrested  *^er  for  a  picture  taken  of  An* 


police,  resisting  arrest  and  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct. 

Larry  Nocerino,  another  Sun- 
Times  photographer,  said  he  saw 
Hall  take  out  his  official  police 
pass  and  show  it  to  officers.  Then 
he  was  placed  in  a  squad  car. 

Sun-Times  officials  were  not 
permitted  to  speak  with  Hall  at 
the  time  of  his  arrest.  The 
photographer  was  one  of  the 
newsmen  inj’ured  during  the 
Democratic  National  Convention 
last  year  as  he  photographed  a 
confrontation  between  police  and 
demonstrators.  A  police  sergeant 
was  acquitted  Sept  22  in  U.S. 
District  Court  of  charges  that  he 
struck  Hall  as  the  photog^rapher 
took  pictures  of  policemen  as¬ 
saulting  a  citizen. 
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